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lANKIND in genera! owe a deep debt of grati' 
tude to those who have greatly contributed towards^ 
their healtli, their happiness, and their instruction ; 
and among the many distinguished characters in our 
profession, who have claims to regard and esteem 
from such motives, there are few who have deserved 
them by more extensive, or more useful contributions 
to that stock of knowledge so essential to their true 
interests and enjoyments than you, Sir, whom I now 
have the honour to address ; for the principles of 
medical science which you have advanced, and I may 
say established, are no less universal in their appli- 
cation, than important in their nature, ' 

If the community are indebted to you in a degree 
which they are hardly able to appretiate, it becomes 
us to acknowledge, in their behalf, the obligation ; 
and we should ill acquit ourselves if we did not on 
our own account express that gratitude which we 
should, and do, feel towards those who give us the 
means of rendering ourselves more useful to society. 

Surgery owes not more to those who have im- 
proved it by their talents, their learning, and their 
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exertions, than to those who have raised it in re- 
spectability and public estimation by their honourable 
and upright conduct; and surgeons who feel a just 
pride in the profession they have adopted, will always 
regard you as being eminently distinguished in your 
private, as well as your professional, charaoter, and 
as offering us an example of proud integrity, no less 
deserving our respect and imitation than the acquire- 
ments with which it is so happily combined. 

The Public and the profession are grateful to you 
for your conduct and for your exertions, but I cannot 
be content with expressing my sense of gratitude as 
oue among many, — an humble member of an import- 
ant class ; but must, as an individual, hear testimony 
to the value of those precepts you inculcated, and 
those habits you enforced, to which any little merit 
this work may possess is greatly owing; and it would 
be inexcusable in me to omit my warmest acknow- 
ledgments for the kindness I have invariably expe- 
rienced while under your roof, and on ail occasions. 

In being permitted to dedicate to you the fruit of 
that knowledge you implanted, I procure for it the 
sanction of a patronage which cannot be otherwise 
than useful, and I obtain an opportunity of offering a 
slight proof of the respect and esteem with which I 
shall always remain 

Your very sincere 
and obliged Friend and Pupil, 
ExBTFR, Df(. igt/i, inio. J. H. JAMES. 




As there can be no doubt but that Inflam- 
mation and I'ever, which are commonly 
inseparable, constitute, in various forms and 
different degrees, by far the greater part of 
chose affections which demand the assistance 
of medical art, so no endeavour to promote 
the knowledge of diseases of such import- 
ance can be deemed superfluous ; and, in- 
deed, if we regard the labours of the most 
eminent men who have adorned our pro- 
fession, we shall see ample reason to be con- 
vinced that no subject has more deeply en- 
grossed their attention. It has, however, 
been left to modern times to boast a work, 
which, in depth of reflection, extent of in- 



vestigation, and actual utility, far surpasses 
the production of all others, and has, indeed, 
contributed more to enlarge, and to correct, 
our views in this, and indeed in every colla- 
teral braflch of Pathology, than any which 
can be mentioned. But although Mr. 
Hunter's work on Inflammation has laid an 
ample and durable foundation for such an 
edifice of knowledge as may fulfil all the 
purposes of science in this department, yet 
to the superstructure much remains to be 
added before it can be considered perfect 
and complete. 

Mr. Hunter investigated the general prin- 
ciples of inflammation with peculiar success, 
but we commit no injustice to his memory 
in saying, that he has left much for others to 
do in applying these principles to practice. 
That much has been effected in this import- 
ant undertaking by the labours of his cotem- 
poraries, and by subsequent authors, is a 
feet which we ought gratefully to acknow- 



ledge ; but in so vast a field there is not 
merely room still left for gleaning, but ample 
scope for the best exertions. 

Such, probably, was the opinion of the 
College, when they proposed this as the 
prize subject for the year 1818, — on which 
occasion, feeling eager to embrace the op- 
portunity of offering to its notice some views 
1 had been led to entertain thereon, I pre- 
sented this Essay, and the favourable de- 
cision with which it was honoured by such a 
distinguished body, has emboldened me to 
lay it before the Public ; trusting that the 
sanction of such authority will justify me in 
trespassing upon their attention, which other- 
wise I should have felt very diffident in so- 
liciting. Some alterations and additions have 
since been made. It may not be amiss briefly 
to state its objects. 

The inquiry into the subject of inflamma- 
tiou divides itself into various branches : for 
instance, first, as to the state of the vessels an^ 



nerves in the part intiamed, constituting the 
immediate cause of the phenomena we ob- 
serve. This has at all times been a matter of 
zealous investigation, and at present is pur- 
sued with great abihty ; and, as it admits of 
being examined by direct experiment, it is 
in this age, perhaps, the favourite object of 
research. The contradictory opinions, how- 
ever, which have resulted from the labours 
; of men of high talents would lead us to view 
the conclusions on either side with spme dis- 
trust ; and there are many circumstances 
connected with the nature of microscopical 
observations, and the differences in the 
economy of cold-blooded animals the chief 
subjects of these experiments, which may 
warrant us in hesitating to receive the doc- 
trines founded upon them without reserve. 
I have thought it my duty to sum up the 
facts which the observation of the pheno- 
mena of health and disease in the human 
animal supply, and which seem to oppose 
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the inferences which have been drawn from 
the former. 

Secondly.— The general laws of the econo- 
my, and chiefly the phenomena of sy m* ' 
pathy, as they relate to disease in geoeral^ 
and to . inflammation . in particular, asi.aje^: 
the circumstances belonging to, or aiffecting;; 
the individual, which are capable of influ* r 
encing its progress and results ; such are, the . 
state of. the digestive organs ; of the nervous : 
and; vascular systems ; the age and sex of 
the. : person ; and the effects of temperature, f 
atinosphere, and habits. This is so extensive . 
and various a field, that to do it justice: 
would require the undivided efforts of ^nj 
individual, however gifted. There can; be 
no doubt of the great utility of such an in- 
vestigation; and it has never yet been fully 
and methodically entered upon with refer- 
ence to inflanimation. I cannot profess to 
do more than offer a mere outline ; so much, 
however, was necessary, as an Author ought 



to put liis Readers in possession of his opi- 
nions on general principles. 

Thirdly. — The objects of inflammation in 
the animal economy ; the phenomena which 
it exhibits ; the effect's which it produces ; 
ami the products wliich it affords. It is in 
this department that we are so truly rich 
from the labours of Mr. Hnnter and other 
eminent pathologists. I have been led to 
give a brief sketch of some of the leading 
points which demand attention in these two 
last branches, partly with the view of intro- 
ducing some remarks and suggestions, which, 
though not of much importance, are yet, 
perhaps, deserving brief mention. 

Fourthly. — The general principles of treat- 
ment. 

These have been so ably considered by 
various modern authors, that it would be 
superfluous to enter into this branch, and I 
have therefore avoided it altogether. 

Fifthly. — A particular arrangement of the 
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diifereut kinds of inflammation, I am justified 
in saying, is very much wanted ; and it has 
been a principal object ot" my endeavours in 
this Essay to effect this. 

Ou the advantages of arrangement and 
classification, generally speaking, it is unne- 
cessary for me to expatiate; the question 
here is, whether the nature of diseases will 
admit of it? " Clear and precise definitions 
of disease," says Mr. Pott, " and the appli- 
cation of such names to them as are expres- 
sive of their true and real nature, are of 
more consequence than they are generally 
imagined to be: untrue and imperfect ones 
occasion false ideas, and false ideas are 
generally followed by erroneous practice*.'" 

The general nosological systems we possess 
seem to have failed in their object, if they 
have not induced positive error in many in- 
stances ; but tliis may have arisen from the 
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difficulty of establishing a classification of 
the whole range of diseases in the present 
imperfect state of our knowledge. It has 
been admitted on all hands, that the dis- 
criminating and accurate practice lately in- 
troduced in some departments, as in those 
of the Eye and Skin, is mainly owing to the 
perspicuous and scientific manner in which 
this has been done. The attempt to estab- 
lish more systematic views in the present im- 
portant division, is, I believe, at least justi- 
fiable. 

I do not mean to assert that there are not 
arrangements of inflammation in existence, 
proposed even by authors of celebrity, yet 
that those which preceded Mr. Hunter were 
deemed unsatisfactory by him, may be con- 
cluded from his having omitted all mention 
of them : that he did not apply himself to 
remedy the defect, is, indeed, much to be 
regretted. No others have been since offered, 
which are entitled to command our attention. 



as appears to have been the opinion of an 
Author of late date and acknowledged ait* 
thority *. 

The principles on which the various di- 
visions and sub-divisions here offered have 
been formed, are simple, and I beheve true; 
whether they will suffice must now be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of others. They 
have been deduced from permanent and 
important differences observable in the cha- 
racters and progress of the various kinds of 
inflammation, which we must suppose to de- 
pend upon differences in their nature ; and 
if so, win require a suitable modification in 
the treatment. 

Sixthly, and lastly. — To consider the pe- 
culiarities of each inflammation, and to indi- 
cate the principles of treatment particularly 
adapted to it. In all modern works, and 
for the most part in those of more ancient 

* Dr. Thompson. 
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writers, the views of inflammation which 
have been given are, as it appears to me, too 
general ; and this observation also extends to 
treatment which has commonly been laid 
down under certain heads ; such as the anti- 
phlogistic plan, — bleeding, cold, ^-c. It 
seems, however, important to specify ex- 
actly the case in which one mode, or one 
remedy, is more likely to succeed than 
another. It is this kind of knowledge which 
is acquired by practice ; but in commencing 
the profession, a surgeon has to obtain it at 
the risk of the patient's health and his own 
discomfort, and experience alone sets this 
matter right; whereas, where the dlfterences 
in diseases have been discriminated and en- 
forced, we find a facUity in our treatment 
which is delightful, an advantage we owe to 
those who have digested for us that know- 
ledge which would have cost us years to 
gain even imperfectly. 

In the execution of this part of the work, 



I have endeavoured to be as succinct as 
possible, it having been my purpose to shew 
the connexion between the nature of the 
remedies employfid and the disease treated ; 
but, not to dweil upon those, which are fa- 
miliarly known and commonly recognised ; 
in some instances I have gone into longer 
discussion where there appeared to be occa- 
sion from the importance of the subject ; 
from the doubtful nature of the opinions at 
present entertained respecting it, or from its 
not having received what may appear a due 
degree of notice, more particularly if the 
remark applies to those works which are in 
the hands of most readers. On the subject 
of mortification also I have occupied more 
space and time, because T believe it will not 
be disputed, that there are few points in 
pathology so open to discussion, or whose 
importance so much demands it. 

I have not entered into the subject of in- 
ternal inflammations and of the external, I 
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have avoided tho$e whieh depend upoQ a 
diadi^is, such as the scrofulous, rheumatic, 
gout, ^. 

- - r ■■ ' ■ ' ' . . , . 

Thus much I have thought it necessary to 
premise relative to the plan of this Essay : 
its execution, I fear, needs all the extenug.^ 
ti^n, and all the apology I can offer for 
numerous defects and errors. As a syste- 
matic work it would be much too concise on 
many points ; it does not pretend to such a 
title, for until thejudgnient of the Profession 
has been pronounced on it, it would be 
wrong; to encumber it with details, which 
are already before the public by the labours 
of far abler hands than mine. At the same 
time it is in many respects too full for a 
mere outline. Viewed in this light, it may 
displease many to find it setting before them 
that which they already know frojtn better 
sources : it was necessary, however, to throw 
the observations I had to offer into some 



form; or to produce them as the insulated 
passages of a common -place book, a pro- 
cedure too novel for me to attempt : be- 
sides, it was not inconsistent with my avowed 
design, to sketch out a plan of the various 
kinds of intiammation, and to comment on 
them as I proceeded. To execute this, how- 
ever, io a manner free from objection, and 
calculated to meet the expectations of all 
classes of readers, would be particularly 
difficult. 

I may have exposed myself to the sus- 
picion of wishing to appropriate the opi- 
nions of others by not acknowledging them ; 
or to censure for not having ascertained 
their rightful owners. I know that in miti- 
gation of this blame, I might plead the com- 
mon practice of modern times ; but I would 
rather say, that I have no wish to be thought 
the original proprietor of more than shall by 
others be adjudged to me, and only hope 
that this may be deemed sufficient to war- 



rant the intrusion of myself on their at- 
tention. 

I have with some freedom, but I hope also 
with diffidence and scruple, objected to the 
opinions of others, where they have appeared 
to be founded on insufficient grounds, let 
those opinions be what they may ; being con- 
vinced that " nothing has been so gi'eat an 
obstacle to the improvement of science, as 
the partiality or obsequious regard which 
men have been apt to pay to great autho- 
rities • ;" nor can I believe that it is to be 
wanting in respect to our predecessors, or in 
deference to our cotemporaries, to do so ; 
" for being in search of truth, I know they 
win with pleasure embrace every unpre- 
judiced attempt to discover it-|-/' 

When an author has to advert frequently 
to the opinions of another, and perhaps for 



* Leake on Child-bed Fever. Preface, ] 
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the purpose of expressing his dissent from 
them, it carries an ungracious appearance; 
if, however, this matter is considered as it 
ought, it will on the contrary be found to be 
a proof of deference to which they are en- 
titled ; for, in any discussion, it is only in- 
cumbent on us to consider those works 
whose merits particularly command our re- 
gard ; and as it is unnecessary to produce 
our authority where all are agreed, so it is 
only for the purpose of expressing our doubts 
that this is to be done. In the following 
pages it will, I trust, be rather considered as 
a testimony of the respect which I very un- 
feignedly feel towards those who have fur- 
nished me with the means of endeavouring to 
cultivate for myself a small corner of this 
spacious and fruitful vineyard. 
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PART FIRST. 



CHAP. I. 

ON THE PRINCIPLES ON WHICH AN ARRANGEMENT 
OP INFLAMMATIONS MAY BE FOUNDED. 

1 HERE can be no question that in the study on the «d. 

, - •11 vanUges of 

of every science, a just arrangement will greatly {^"^«*"*S^ 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, as well as ^Mibm^^f 

effecting it in 

enable us to recollect what has been learnt, or refer **»* Mead. 
to what we wish with greater readiness, and will 
probably lead to more correct and enlarged views 
respecting its various branches. It is one of the 
principal objects of this essay, to attempt such an 
arrangement, in that extensive and important de- 
partment of medical science, which comprehends 
the various kinds of Inflammation : but I have not 
only to apologize for my own inability to execute 

B 
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this task, as it ought to be; but to urge, as am 
excuse for the itnperfections, which no doubt will 
appear numerous in the eyes of a strict classifica- 
tor, accustomed to the exactness which may be 
obtained ih natural hisiory, that, from the want of 

Difflenitie*. pcrmancncc in the characters of diseases; from 
their liability to be affected by a variety of cir- 
cumstances, from which the subjects of natural 
history are exempt ; from the essential differences 
in their nature, from any of these subjects ; as 
well as from the peculiar diffiC^ulties which oppose 
our observations ; the same precision is not to be 
attained in forming our divisions, which in them 
is so admirably supported throughout. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that nosologists 
have adopted the same terms for this purpose as 
those employed by the naturalist ; for, from, the 
dissimilarity of the objects, the conditions neces- 
sary for classification can hardly be* strictly ful- 
filled. Since, however, custom has sanctioned the 
mode, it must be my endeavour to overcome the 
difficulties in the best manner I can. v . 

ciiSfSJfio'i It is required, I apprehend, for systematic ac- 
curacy, that each class, each order, each genus, 
and each species, should possess certain charac- 
ters peculiar to themselves, but that each species 
should possess the characters common to its genus, 
and those which are common to all the other 
j^enera of its order ; while the orders themselves 
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poases^ the peouliaritiea which distiiiguisU their 
class from any other. The claSRification which is 
now submitted will, I hope, meet, in a considera- 
ble degree, these conditions. It has been founded 
on principles which constitute very important dif- 
ferences in the nature of inflammations ; and what- 
ever judgment may be held respecting the arrange- 
ment proposed, I may flatter myself some advan- 
tage will arise, from soliciting the attention of my 
readers, more particularly tlian has hitherto been 
done, to points of much consequence in a, prao- 
tical, as well as in a scientific point of view ; for 
if differences exist in the nature of diseases, they 
will require corresponding differences in the, treat- 
ment ; and if we do not understand the principles 
on which they depend, tlie treatment will be em- 
pirically, and therefore often erroneously directed; 
and, in external diseases, empiricism, in the full 
meaning of the term, is rarely justifiable. 

Before proceeding to explain the principles of 
the arrangement I have to propose, it may not be 
amiss to offer a cursory statement of the modes of 
dividing or arranging the subject, now in use. 

1st. We find inflammations treated of as acute, m«i« i 
subacute, or chronic ; but these are merely different E,'"°"^ 
stages of the same disease, in many instances. ""' 

2d/y. As the adhesive, suppurative, ulcerative, ,u*,',,„";;, 
or gangrenous ; processes which cannot be too "'"'"''' 
attentively considered, but they are merely modes 
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of termination, often of different kinds, bufr some- 
times of the same: to a certain extent they will 
afford a basis of distinction, but to me it seem» 
that this is only in as far as they constitute a 
groundwork for subdivmonsj as will be hereafter 
explained 
^eiyK Sdly. As phlegmonous, erysipelatous^ or gan- 

tf , and . 



As pblegmo* 

aoas 

Utoof 

guiKrenoat. greiWUS 



, Under these titles, diseases of the most opposite 
nature, and requiring the most opposite treat- 
ment, have been indiscriminately brought togetiie'r. 
And supposing no objections occurred to the titles 
(a point which will be hereiafter considered), would 
a division into three kinds be sufficient? Is it not 
looking at this numerous class of diseases in too 
narrow a point of view ? Are we to treat them 
upon principles derived from such a limited con- 
sideration? Is not this contenting ourselves with 
ideas at once too general and too vague ? 

A separate division under the title of gangre- 
nous inflammations is hardly to be admitted. For 
how are we to limit them? Many of the diseases 
which would be included under the head of phleg* 
monous and of erysipelatous inflammations, termi- 
nate in gangrene ; some inevitably, others only in- 
cidentally. Are they all to be called gangrenous ? 
Are the classes of phlegmonous and erysipelatous 
inflammations to be robbed of them at one time 
/ and not at another ? or how are thev to be de- 
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finitiveiy arranged? The disposition to terminate 
in gangrene will afford a basis for subdivision, 
but not for a primary separation. 

Another principle of arrangement has been pro- ^^,^JJ^ 
posed, for which we are indebted to Dr. Car- SlSSI**'^ 
michael Smith in this country, and to Pinel, and 
Bicb^t, on the Continent, namely, that of referring 
them to the elementary tissue in which they occur. ' 
These tissues being five in number, and ' this doc- 
trine supposing that the 'inflammation of each is 
essentially different; that of the first, which is the* 
cellular membrane, including the parenchyma of the 
various viscera, is considered phlegmonous ; of the 
second, serous, from the membranes in which it is 
seated; of the third, mucous, I suppose for the same 
reason ; of the fourth, which is the skin, erysipe- 
latous ; and of the fifth, rheumatic, belonging to 
the fibrous membranes. 

That inflammations difier materially^ from; the 
circumstance of their affecting one of these ele- 
mentary tissues rather than another, is a fact not 
to be questioned; — but I believe the doctrine, 
when carried to the extent stated above, is pushed 
beyond what it will bear. That I have not over- 
stated ttie case, will, I think, be conceded to me, 
when I quote the following passage from a late 
and very able expositor of these doctrines : " It 
has been suggested, that is to say, that there n;iay 
be differences in the nature of inflammatory ac- 
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tion ; that th^ same set of vessels may at one timid 
be in a state of phlegmonous, and at another/ of 
erysipelatous, inflammation. This refinement ap^ 
pears to be unnecessary^.'* 

This system is Ubble to the following objections, 
fatal if true ; namely, 

1st. That diflerent kinds of inflammation are 
liable to occur in the same tissue. 2d. That the 
stfme kind of inflammation is often met with* iit 
difl*(^rent tissues. 3d. That the same inflammation 
irtlair be transferred from one to another : 'a po- 
i^itton, I must grant, less sus(^eptible of direct 
^dof than the two former ; but either are sufficient 
fttr my purpose; 

Ist. ^h^ difierent kinds of inflammation are 
liable to Occur in the same tissue. 
' IH THE Skin there are erysipelas, tiie various 
exanthemata, and other cutaneous diseases, pcur-' 
ticularly ecthyma^ which approaches to boil: we 
bate those tuMbrs still m6re analogous, called 
j^iftrnwells, and various other forms, dis from blis- 
tl^t^, scalds, poisonous substances, chilblains, me- 
bhflinical injury, ^c, which are not erysipelas, and 
Wtiieh are not identified, because we choose to call 
tfaetn erysipelatous. 
Hd. Ik CELLtTLAR Membrane. Besides true 



* Gregory's Elements of the Practice of PhysiCy Vol. i. 
p. 190. 
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phleginpD, we qieet with boil, parbiflaclp, erysipe- 
las, scrqfujDus abscesses, ^p. ; affectipi^s 4ifipnpg 
wjdely from each ptber. 

3d. Mucous Membranes, it is admitted^ ul- 
cerate in one part, effuse lymph jp anothf^r, ^d 
secrete pus in a third; they are the subjects of 
catarrh, dysentery, angina, croup, of various forms 
of ipflammation of the bronchiae and intestinal 
canal, described by Badham, jtlasting^, Aber- 
crombie, and others. 

Hh. Serous Membranes are liable tp inflam- 
mation of sthenic and asthenic type, if not to 
rheumatism ; it is not always tlie same. There is, 
I conceive, no distinct serous inflammation, as; has 
been maintained. 

6th. In Fibrous Structure we have rheuma- 
tism, gout, syphilis. 

Enougli, I think, has been stated : the question 
lies in a narrow copapass ; — the tissues are five ; 
are there mpre than five species of inflammation or 
not? If there are, one tissue must be liable to 
more than one, and of course there is an end of th^ 
doctrine. As far as it properly goes, the theory i|s 
valuable, but it has, I conceive, been pushed be- 
yond proper limits ; nevertheless, in opposing such 
authority, I feel great comfort in sheltering piy- 
«elf behind that of Mr. Hunter, who says, (Vol. I. 
p. 4«73.) " It has been supposed that the different 
species or varieties of inflammation ^rise from the 
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difference in the nature of the part inflamed: but 
this is certainly not the case ; for if it was, we 
should soon be made acquainted with all the dif- 
ferent inflammations in the same person, at the 
same time, and even in the same wound. For 
instance, in an amputation of a leg, where we cut 
through the skin, cellular membrane, muscle, ten- 
don, periosteum, bone, and marrow, the skin should 
give us the inflammation of its kind, the cellular 
membrane of its kind, the muscles of theirs, the 
periosteum, bone, marrow, ^c; of theirs; but 
we find it is the same inflammation in them all." 

2d. That the same kind of inflammation is 
often met with in different tissues^. 

Besides the striking instance just quoted, I may 
observe, that the skin, mucous membranes, glands, 
periosteum, bone, ^c, are liable to inflammation 
from syphilis ; almost every structure in the body 
from scrofula : the urethra and bladder, if not the 
bowels, are sometimes affected by rheumatism. 
The inflammation in the diathesis of measles, 
small pox, erysipelas, ^c, may fix upon serous 
or mucous membranes, as well as skin, and often, 
if not generally, does so. 

3d. They are often transferred from one tissue 
to another. 

It is maintained, that when this ha{^en8, the 

* This position is, as it were, the converse of the first. 
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uew inflammation is different from tiie other. 
Upon this head we may observe, that proof can- 
not be obtained, because the organ so affected 
is generally internal ; or if not, its stniottire is 
so different, that inevitably the form must vary. 
Thus, if inflammation is transferred from the 
urethra to the testis, it is not gonorrhoea there ; 
nor, if tlie reverse happens, is it hernia humo- 
ralis ; — so, if erysipelas receding affects the brain, 
it may not actually be erysipelas, whose charac- 
ters have been defined from its appearances in a 
different organ. But the inflammation, 1 con- 
ceive, is as analogous in its nature to it, as cir- 
cumstances will permit, and differs in its nature 
from inflammation of the same organ arising from 
other causes. If inflammation recedes from an 
externa! organ, and attacks one internal, there 
doubtless will be a material change in the con- 
atituttonal si/mpathies, and a ])roportionate altera- 
tion in the treatment will be required; but this 
may be explained from the greater importance 
of the part. If the doctrine alluded to were 
true, then it would be sufficient, that any given 
tissue were inflamed, for its nature to be the 
same : a position so irreconcileable witii facts, 
that its advocates admit that the cause may modify 
it; if it does so, this modification may be so ma- 
terial, as to throw the influence of the texture 
into the back-ground, — and for this I contend. 
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HMtcr hS"^' There is great reason to regret, that Mr. Hunter, 

arranged in- 

iiammationi. to whoui WO owe by far the greater part of our 
valuable knowledge in this branch of pathology, 
and whosQ strong discernment and able illustration 
of its general principles evince a degree of acute^ 
ness in investigation and profundity in judgment 
which are, perhaps, hardly equalled, should not 
have bent his powerful mind to any endeavour at 
a more systematic mode of arranging its different 
kinds than that I have now to mention. From a 
careful collation of the different parts -of his im- 
mortal work, the following passages may be se- 
lected as affording a brief sketch of his sentiments 
on this head. 
\ '* Inflammation may first be divided into jtwo 

l^inds, as first principles, r«>., the healthy and the 
unhealthy.'- 

** The healthy- probably consists only of one 
kind, not being divisible but into its different 
stages, and is th^t which will always attend ai^ 
healthy constitution or part." 

'^ The unhealthy admits of vast variety (diseases 
being almost numberless) and is that which alwayf 
attends an unhealthy constitutipp or part." — Vpl, 
i. p. 442*. * 

*' The body may be divided with respect to in-, 

flammation into two orders of parts ; the first, the 

III I ■■ wi ■ ■ I 

* Edit, in 8vp., by Mr. Travers. 
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cplhdar membrane, or the body in general, together 
with the circumscribed cavities." — P. 434, 444. 

When iuflammation tcikes place in this order, it 
is generally the adhesive, but the suppurative or 
ulcerative may follow. — 445. Deep-seated parts 
are more prone to the adhesive ; those nearer the 
surface to the suppurative. — 414, 416, 491. Vio- 
lence of iniiammation leads to suppuration. — 415, 
440. Also there inay be an original disposition tt* 
suppuration, which Mr. Hunter considers erysipe- 
latous. — 446. 

The second are all the outlets of the body, 1'44 ; 
which are prone to the suppurative, but the adhe- 
sive may follow, and violence of inflammation in 
them leads to the adhesive. — P. 424, 446. 

*' The term or idea of inflammation may be too 
general, yet it is probable that it may form a genus 
is which there is a number of species, or it may be 
more confined in its classification, and be reckoned 
a species containing several varieties." — Vol. i. 
p. 467. 

" So far as it appears to be necessary to take 
notice of the different inflammations as illustrative, 
they may be comprehended in five divisions; al- 
tliough I must own, that if we take in all the spe- 
cific diseases which produce inflammation, such as 
the venereal disease in its different forms, the gout, 
^c, they may be without number." — P. 467. 

'■ The present, viz., the adhesive, with ifs dilier- 
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em cAfcts as aqi|ioriii<Mi. I shall eonsider as one ; 
liie ODdemaloos which comes Dearest to the adhesiY^ 
fenm a second dhiBon : Ihe c tiiipdi toasy the car- 
hoBcie, and that whidi leads immediatel j to mor- 
tification form a third.'* — IbidL 

Tht inflammations of which Mr. Hmiter gives 
aoT thii^ like a paiticular deamption (exjceptiiig 
those admirable disquisitions on the adhenve, sup- 
paratiTe and ulcerative) are 

A kind of inflammation like chflblains, ansing 
from irritable debilitr. — 1C7-S. 

GooL — 468 ei stq. 

Inflammation of the absorbents. — 1-72» 485; and 
in the TViuttocfibw of a Soci^for the Promotum 
pf Medical KntMtJedge. there is an excdlnft WP^ 
on inflammation of veins. 

(Edematous inflammation. — (74-. 

Erysipelatous. — (75, 

Carbuncle. — ISl. 

And of inflammation with tendoicy to morti&ar 
tion, he speaks. — 483, 

That Mr. Hunter, had he eodeavoured, would 
have effected an arrangement of inflammations of 
the most usefiil, as wdl as scientific kind, cannot 
be doubted ;— that the above is entitled to sodi a 
character can hardiv be said ev^d by his wannest 
admirers : and I much question, whether it was his 
object, for p. 4-73. he says. '' I do not mean to treat 
of these, but in a general Nvry, not even when eon- 



sidering the method of cure." Every thing which 
he has left us commands our respect so strongly, 
that I should not feel myself justified in proposing 
any new mode, without previously making it ap- 
pear that we are not precluded by any thing he 
has done. In Appendix, No. I, will be found ou 
the chief heads under which other authors of cele- 
brity have divided the subject, and the names of 
the species they have described, I shall now 
proceed. 

-The arrangement of inflammations here proposed 
is founded upon the following facts : 

\st. That the mode of repairing injury, and ofp^o^ 
arresting the progress of inflammatory diseases, b"i, 
depends upon the power which the animal oecono- 
my possesses of effusing organizable lymph. Ifiin 
this exists in any given case, in a sufficient degree, ^^" 
the progress of the inflammation will be limited ; w°^'"i 
if the contrary, it will spread. 

And the danger of the disease being in pro- 
portion to the disposition to spread ctf (em jwn'Aws, 
more constitutional sympathy, denominated sym- 
pathetic fever, will be excited. 

And this sympathetic fever, however salutary in 
its nature, will, when it exceeds certain bounds, 
tend to augment rather than lessen the mischief. 

The dispo.iiition to spread may be owing either 
to the nature of the part, as a surface ; of the 
cause, as a poison ; or to the state of the consti- 



fution ;-r-but the former lire (^rcmn|8tanGi« moi^e (ift 
\e^ acddefUal, and thoiigb yery imporlaiit, .catmot 
afford. a basis df distinction : but t)ie latter, as a 
permanent cause, certainly trill, and when it is 
gin^Iar in nature and degree, and acconqpanied 
with the same concomitants^ it will be found to 
pt'oduce , the same effects ; and there is no inflai^ 
mation in which the disposition of the constitution 
does not teiid either to produce its limitation ,or<ti[ie 
reverse. These concomitaixts are very various, 
as we shall hereafter have occasion to specify. 

The disposition then to limits or to spread,, will 
afford the groundrwork, by constituting two. great 
classes of inflammations. It. may be saidi perhaps, 
that it would be as well ,to designate them by the 
bid titles sthenic or asthenic, or by the terms 
phlegmonous and erysipelatous. It is not, how- 
ever, difficult to shew that either of these are liable 
to strong objections. 

The terms sthenic and asthenic mi^t probably 
be employed with reference to internal inflamma- 
tions without any obvious disadvantage: but a 
system to be tolerably, perfect, should apply ge- 
nerally. Now, if we were to extend these desig- 
tiations to external inflammations, we should often 
And ourselves involved in difficulties which, in their 
consequences, amount to inore than technical errors ; 
for example, in classing erysipelas, can it be con- 
sidered as an inflammation of tiie sthenic type ? 
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Is it not generally the reverse ?-^Can We class it 
as asthenic ?-^Would nbt thifij lead to a very 
erroneoin consideration of the purer kinds of ery- 
sipelas phlegmonodes ? 
. The objection to this mode by no means rests 

on the support of this example only, but mai^ 

« 

others might be adduced. Now, by taking the 
disposition to limit or to spread, as the leading 
mark of distinction, we do not imply the necessity 
of treating them sthenically or asthenically ; we 
merely recognise a prominent character, which 
ought to have a material influence over our con- 
duct, and in the case of external inflammation 
I should strongly contend . for the utility of 
doing so. 

The objections to employing the terms phleg- 
monous and erysipelatous are not less weighty. 
As phlegmon and erysipelas, are names now given 
to definite forms of disease, we naturally connect 
the idea communicated by the adjective phleg- 
monous with the disease which we entitle phleg- 
mon, and so of erysipelatous. Now, if we were 
to include all the inflammations, whose disposition 
it is to be limited, under the former designation, 
we should ally with phlegmon those which are ex- 
ceedingly dissimilar in nature, as for instance, 
mumps and carbuncle ; and in the same way, if we 
called all those inflammations erysipelatous, whose 
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disposition it is to spread, we should confound with 
erysipelas a variety of affections of the skiiif of the 
vascular system, ^c, ; we should have even paro- 
nychia gravis, whose seat is essentially beneath the 
skin, while erysipelas is more particularly resident 
in it. These and other examples are, I conceive, 
sufficiently strong to prove that such terms as these 
are liable to the very weighty objection of con- 
founding together diseases essentially different in 
nature, while, by the mode now suggested, this' is, 
as far as I can see, entirely avoided. 



tn^6fiw' Secondly. The degree op connexion of the 

nezioD with ' 

▼iul organs, ORGAN WITH THE VITAL PUNCTIONS OP THE ANI- 

which civet 

the Order. MAL, is auother cause which exerts a predominant 
influence over the character of the inflammation ; 
acts invariably, and casteris paribus^ in the same 
degree ; the constitutional sympathy being m pro- 
portion to the danger, the difficulty of resisting 
that danger, and of repairing the mischief done. 
On this principle I would form the Orders. 



SSj^ftion^to Thirdly. There is a circumstance in the history 
one mode ra- of iufiammations which has hardly received a due 

tber than an- "^ 

•{JS'thT'ia^ 2^^^® of attention, but it is both sufficiently re- 
markable, and very important ; namely, the origi- 
nal disposition to terminate in one mode rather 
than another : thus, in boil and whitlow, it is to 
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suppurate ; in carbuncle to slough ; and in ninmps 
to resqJye ; and this disposition is so strong, that 
it is very difficult to procure any other termination. 
It may happen, however, that there shall be more 
than one mode in which it is disposed to terminate; 
as in either resolution or suppuration in sphacehis 
or ulceration, and so on. On this principle I have 
grounded the establishment of the Genera: whe- 
ther it will fulfil the expectations of a strict classi- 
fication, is more than I can pretend to answer for ; 
but of the practical importance of the principle I 
feel little doubt, or of its not having hitherto been 
carried to the extent it will admit. 

These general principles will afford, perhaps, a 
sufficient basis for such an arrangement as shall be 
both natural and useful in its application to all 
kinds of common inflammation. There are some 
prhich are so peculiar in their nature that I do not 
prish to apply it to them, nor is it necessary ; they 
ftand alone : such are gout, rhemnatism, scrofula. 
With respect to inflammations arising from external 
Injury, they are more simple in their nature (though 
imenable to the same laws as others) and inas- 
tuch as tliey may 'take place in sound constitu- 
[ions, and are accompanied with disorganizations 
Irhich do not exist in the others, they differ materi- 
llly. 1 have included a short account of them in 
his sketch. 
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After tbie foregoiiig r^mwrto?, i* r^f^encf tp th^ 
table which I haire added, will, perhaps, suffii^e to 
explain my plan, and wl^t fiirtjji^r ^ibs^fvatiani; I 
bitye to offer will b^ bfstter introduced in their 
proper p}ac^ when the subject k more particul^ly 
dijsciissed. 
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CHAP. II. 

OK THE STATE OF INKLAMED PARTS. 



I 



Section I. — On the Local Symptoms. 

THE obvious symptoms of inflammation are 
redness, heat, swelling and pain*, varying much 
in degree and kind. 

The redness is an universal symptom, and arises f_i 
from a larger quantity of red globules being con- ' "' 
tained in the vessels of a part. 

The shade of colour varies according to the pro- 
portion of blood possessing arterial or venous 
properties, or the addition, perhaps, of other fluids, 
as bile, ^r. 

The heat may, by rational analogy, be explained, 
on the supposition that the actions of the part are 
increased, whether of its nervous or vascular sys- 
tem, or both ; for it probably proceeds from an 

* Mr. Wilson, I think, only considtrs reilncss and swelling 
as essential. Ceriainly, the other ii^miitama ar^ not constantly 
present, but I never saw an inflammatiou in which the part 
preserved its natarat temperature. There are some in which 
it is cold, or, more often, alternating from cold to heal; and 
with respect lo pain, 1 believe uneasy sensation, more or less, 
is inrariably present, unless when tntercepled by paralysis. 
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increased excitement of the former, supported by 
an increased circulation in the latter. 
S^'th^'heat The sensation of heat is to be distinguished from 

of inflamed ../% .. .. ji* ii_ *!_ 

parte. its formation; it seems to be increased, whether 
the actual heat be so or not, and in no proportion 
to that, and is very remarkable in gangrene, in 
which the nerves are undergoing destruction. In 
some degree it may be owing to the great increase 
of the sensibility from which any given cause will 
produce an increased effect, and hence an ordinary 
temperature will give pain. It has been main-* 
tained that parts which naturally do not perceive 
heat do not when inflamed ; that the mode of pain 
in disease is analogous to the mode of sensation in 
health : but this is not to be admitted without re- 
serve ; for the pleura gives the' sensation when in- 
flamed, and in enteritis it is excessive. 

The pai7i, it may be presumed, is a consequence 
of an unnatural impression being made on the 
nerves ; but the mode of pain will vary according 
to this . impression, which depends upon the nature 
of the cause, the part, the kind, and stage of in- 
flammation. 

On the pain. It has bcon explained by the sudden tension 
of the nerves, from the swelling, or the pressure 
made upon them in imyielding parts, but then it 
should be in proportion to this tension or pres- 
sure, which it is not. The pain in the inflamed 
pulp of a carious tooth which is not pressed upon. 
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as great, or greater, than in the periosteum 
which is. The pain in the free mucous membranes 
of the intestines is often as great as in the pleura. 
There is often little pain in large soft nodes, 
thrown up in a day or two, and a great deal in 
small hard ones, which are long in forming. Be- 
sides, this will not explain the peculiarity of pain; 
— why it sliould be sharp in the pleura, burning in 
the akin, and aching in fibrous membranes. 

Before we make up our minds on this point, vh* 
it may not be amiss to inquire what is the object '"''°' 
of pain being felt at all. We can hardly sup- 
pose the benevolent Author of our being would 
allow it without some useful purpose ; and, with- 
out any disposition to question its necessity in a 
moral sense, I should also be inclined to affirm, 
that, in a physical it has its uses,' — nay. is indis- 
pensable. By it alone, in many instances, we are 
warned to avoid injmious impressions ; and I 
would ask how the extreme sensibility of the sole 
of the human foot can possibly be apcounted for, 
unless it were to guard the individual, particularly 
in the state of nature, from incautiously inflicting 
a wound, by placing it in a dangerous situation? 
and I would beg further to suggest how frequently 
sach mischief is incurred when paralysis has de- 
prived the person of this necessary gift. Now, to 
apply this to the present purpose. — In a state of 
health there would he no advantage in that im- 
portant part of our system which Bichaf has termed 
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the vie organique, communicating any impression 
to the sensorium, hat the contrary. In disease, — 
in inflammation, however, were this not the case, 
we should proceed, without any intimation of our 
danger, to do that which would prove inevitably 
destructive. The property of communicating pain, 
therefore, is beneficially imparted to all parts of 
the body ; hut it is hardly capable of being ex- 
plained by any reference to the size of the nerves, 
or any mechanical affection of them. 

The swelling is found to arise partly from the 
vessels being more distended with blood, and 
partly from the matters which are separated from 
it into the cells of the cellnlar membrane, namely, 
lymph, serum, or other substances. 

The throbbing has been accounted for on tlie 
supposition that it arises from the inflammation 
being situated in the neighbourhood of arteries of a 
size sufficient to pulsate, — for example, in the cel- 
lular membrane. This exjdanatlon, however, will 
not suffice, for there are frequent instances of ab- 
sessses forming in cellular membranes without any 
sensation of the kind. I have hod mason to know 
tliis from my own personjil experience, in an acute 
abscess consequent on inflamed absorbents*. 



hcsc and ihe following piiges, of ihc 
I o{ in Ham mat ion will be found to be very in- 
complete, I must beg leave lo refer the reader lo the preface 
for ibc reasons which liave induceil me ti> avoid going into 
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"on II. On the supposed Filial Causes of 

Infiaummtion. 

That the vessels are materially, and, indeed, '^'^"j ''•- 
principally, implicated in producing It, must beihe^UV' 
granted*; and also, that we are not very likely ?"'''* ^j^^" 
to arrive at any very precise notions of their state rn"iIjM'^.r( 
and functions in inflammation, unless we are ac- "ooJ- "° "^ 
quainted with them in healtli, which is so far from 
being the case, that there is, perhaps, no point 
in physiology more involved in obscurity. This 
being so, doubts may arise whether it would not 
be the most prudent plan to avoid the discussion 
altogetJier ; and this opinion will receive further 
strength fi'om the mortifying fact, that although 
men of the most exalted abilities and enduring 
patience have been engaged in the inquiry, it 
can hardly be considered to have ted to any 
usefiil result. 

Under these circumstances, I should feel in- ti,^ pr.«iMV 
clined to sit down contented without furtlier in- ^riJ^iJ°ih( 
Tcstigation, if it wore not manifest that the doc- £b\\\t^ "on- 
trines, now maintained with great ingenuity, and Xi? i°b"«i 



It is by no means intended to exclude the influence of 
ttie nerves — equally obscure — but what fherc is to be said 
ou dictt Butijeet will be mentioned under \kc head of sytn- 
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founded upon much research, seem to lead, in 
their practical application, to inferences, which are 
at total variance with what I conceive to be the 
right treatment of tlie majority of inflammations. 
For if it is granted, thdt it depends upon debility 
of vessels, by consequence it would follow^ that 
it should be our endeavour to counters^ct this 
debility. 

I do not pretend to be .^ble to disprove those 
facts which have been stated, nor am I entitled to 
doubt them ; — biit I may be allowed to hesitate 
before I admit their full application to the phe- 
nomena of inflammation in the human subject^ 
and that because they appear to be opposed by a 
number of other facts, not less certain or im- 
portant ; so that, in the present stage of the 
inquiry, I should feel it the wisest plan to sus- 
pend any positive judgment, confessing my own 
belief to incline to that view of the subject 
which considers it to depend upon increased 
action. 

No one can respect more than I do, the abilities 
of those gentlemen who have of late years been 
engaged in the inquiry, especially Dr. Parry and 
Dr. Thompson, on the one hand, and Dr. Philip 
and Dr. Hastings, on the other, as they appear to 
have spared no pains to inform themselves, and to 
complete what the ability and industry of Haller 
left unfinished ; but with regard to the conclusions 
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to be fonned from tlicir experiments, every one 
most judge for himself, and that from a survey of 
all the facts. I shall now cursorily state those 
which seem to militate against the doctrine of 
debility. 

First, to revert to the point whence I set out, 
there is much reason to doubt whether the opinions 
entertained with respect to the functions of the 
blood-vessels are rightly understood ; and if not, 
the argument will be liable to be affected in many 
of its branches. 

Does the heart by its sole powers circulate the 
blood ? If not, how far do the arteries, the 
capillaries, or the veins contribute ? Or what are 
their respective offices? In a paper which I did 
myself the honour of presenting to the Medico- 
Chinirgical Society in the year 1818, I com- 
menced this inquiry. It would here occupy too 
much time to repeat what was then said; but I 
jnay state some of the conclusions. 

The heart, it may be inferred from many facts, JJ' 
is not essential to the circulation, at least for a"f, 
time it may be carried on without, though imper- 
fectly ; and it may be presumed that it does not 
alone support it in the human animal, under or- 
dinary circumstances. 

Since, then, some other power is to be found to "' 
do Uiis, the question is, where does that reside ?|J' 
It is raaintiiincil that the arteries contriict to pro- S!l 
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pel the blood : but if so, either they must contract 
together, or at different times ; if together, ttiey 
must either do so at the same time aa the heart, 
or alternately with it; if at the same time, this 
would prevent the blood from flowing into tbem 
at all ; if alternately, that would maintain the 
pulsatory action in the veins, whereas this is of 
rare occurrence. There is another mode in which 
they may be suj^osed to contract, namely, m 
succession, like an intestine; but as far as I 
have ever been able to And, both the dilatatioQ 
by the impulse of the heart, and the contrac- 
tion by the consequent exertion of the elasticity of 
the artery, are in immediate succession, and occur 
at the game momGRt, at any distance from the 
centre, which is at variance with this supposition ; 
and as tlie elasticity of the arteries diminishes, 
so as to he almost imperceptible in the smaller 
branches, in them the pulsatory motion is gradually 
lost ; whereas, if the contractile power operated, ' 
it would be continued, nay increased, as their 
contractile powers are stronger than in the larger 
vessels. Hence, as well as for many other reasons 
too long to specify here, I should be led to believe 
that the circulation is not maintained in any degree 
by the muscular contraction of the arteries; and 
I also believe that their power of contraction is 
given them for another purpose, quite atfficient in ' 
importance, namely, to regulate the quantity of 
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blood conveyed through them to any part, or to 
the whole. 

It is unnecessary for nie here to detail the " '• v^Db.. 
reasons which induce the belief that a power oft,n,e'm«^ 
propulsion resides in the capillaries ; but as the " "' 
opinions which have been formed respecting tite 
itate of the vessels in iuflainmation have originated 
in some considerable degree from the notions 
which have been entertained respecting this power 
in the arteries also, it was necessary that I should 
express my dissent in this particular. 

Now, with respect to tlie state of inflammation, n™rimvt'. 
we are to consider ihe various theories which have 
been advanced. The famous one of Boerhaave 
has been abandoned: we do not beiiere eitlier in 
spissitude of the blood, or in error loci ; instead 
of error loci, it is clearly a natural provisi&o 
that red globules should be sent to the vessels, 
which are to repair injury ; and instead of the 
blood being thicker, it is in inilammation mani- 
festly thinner. Dr. Culten supported the doctrine ciiuu.-,. 
Af spasm, which bears more appearance of pro- 
•bability : but though spasm, or a state analogous 
to it, often accompanies inflammation, yet the 
objects of inflammation in the tecooomy could 
aever have been accomplished by it ; and as in^ 
.fiammation in the case of external injury is a 
7utlural process set up for its repair, it can hanlly 
be supposed to consist in a state which would 
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render repair impossible. It is probable that Dr. 
Cullen was led, from habit, rather to turn hid 
attention to one view of the subject, and to dis- 
regard those phenomena which the effects of irgtmf 
would produce, and which clearly would lead to 
opposite oonclusions from those he has dedaeed 
from the consideration of spontaneous inflamma- 
tions. 
bu?r of?^ We have next to consider the theory of debility 
*^^^' and diminished circulation in the vessels be* 
longing to the inflamed part, as maintained by 
Of vacca, Vacca^ Lubbock, Allan, Philip, ' and Hastings. 

Labbock^and 

Allan, found- Xhc opiuions of the three former rest chiefly on 

ed on an an> ^ •' 

proved hypo- ^^ hypothesis that liie arteries propel blood; and 
before it can be admitted, it is necessary that 
this power of propulsion in the arteries should 
be proved; it is not sufficient that an artery 
will contracfc-^that it will contract under the ap- 
plication of a stimulus ; it should be profoed tlwt^ 
under ordinary circumstances, it does propel the 
blood. 

obsenrations Wo thcu comc to thc facts stated by Dr. Wilsmi 

and argu- -^ ^ 

Dnw.^hi- Philip and Dr. Hastings; namely, that on the ap- 
iLtiSgs. '^' plication of stimuli to the vessels of the web' of a 
irog^s foot, in a large number of instances which 
^ere observed, the arteries, capillaries, and veins, 
were found, after a short time, to enlarge, and 
the blood to flow more slowly through them ; 
which they attribute to debility. 



In the first place, facts resting upon microsco- ^J'^'X'e^t* 
pica! observHtions are liable to mistrust; in the Xirhr" 
second, aoalogies between the higher and lower [i;^;","^^. 
orders of animals, the chief subjects of these ex- noiwufVfr. 
periments, cannot be deemed conclusive. "" 

The facts observed are as follow : On the ap- 
plication of stimuli of various kinds to the webs of 
the feet of frogs, at first the vessels were observed 
to contract, and the velocity of the blood's motion 
lo be increased. After a time they dilated, and 
became much fuller, and the motion of the blood 
Was lessened, became oscillatory in some instances, 
tnd in others was stopt altogether, still retaining, 
lowever, its arterial appearance*, even for days. 
Id the neighbourhood of the part inflamed, the 
motion of the blood was observed, in some in- 
itances, to be natural f. The following quotation 
will express the opinions of Dr. Hastings, which 
lay be considered as agreeing with those pre- 
iously expressed by Dr. Philip. 

*' In the course of this inquiry it has been shewn 
i&t the healthy circulation of the blood essentially 
fepends on a due degree of action in the vessels 



■P. 83, e: 
or [he ! 



alibi. 



* Hastings on Inflammation.— 
I am giving the statements of ttie supporters of the doc- 
Srinv their full credit, and do not oppobe to them the experi- 
icrls of Dr, Thompson, because I am willing to say (hat 
>r. Hastings's explanation of them renders them doubtful. ' 



4 
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throughout the systeia. It has also iqijpearod that 
the application of stimuli, whilst it increases the 
action of the vessels^ produces none of the symf^ 
toms of inflammation. When, however, the ex- 
cessive application of these stimuli has impaired the 
excitability of the small vessels, the phoAomwa of 
iiiflammaticm are fully manifested ; and when their 
ex£[itability is restored, the inflammation subsides. 
It may be logically inferred, therefore, that inflam- 
mation consists in a weakened action of the capil- 
laries^ by which the equilibrium between the larger 
and smaller vessels is destroyed, and the latter 
become distended." — P. 99- 

Such are the phenomena, and the doctrine which 
rests thereon; with regard to the former I have 
only to observe, that there is reason to believe 
that Dr. Hastings may have been deceived in the , 
appearance of the blood renudning stagnant for 
days, since it retained its arterial colour ; or, if 
not deceived, that this afibrds a proof of the wide 
difierenca between the processes which take place 
in the lower orders of animals^ and the human 
being, in whom this phenomenon does not occur, 
as all experience shews ; for, if by pressure on the 
returning vessels of a part inflamed, or not in- 
flamed, the blood be rendered stagnant, it very 
speedily assumes the venous appearance. 

I must also observe, that on the supposition that 
the blood does move more slowly, it by no means 
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felIow6 that this iniay not be eompe^iiieted bjr in- 
creased quantity, so that actually more blood flows 
tbroti^ tiie part. I do not contend for there being 
HiereaiSed ▼elocity of the motion of ftis blood ; I 
do Qot contend for th^e being increased coofarqc* 
tion of Tes$els« but on the contrary it is granted 
Hbsit iheir dUaJUUion is a necessary part of the pro- 
cess ; but I do contend that this dUatation is notu \>y m 
usenHaUy connected with debHity : it might as well 2,^i^;;,i|'£^; 
be argued that the uterus dilates from debility to wudh" was 

a. • Ai /• i_ 11 observed, de- 

contain the fcatos, or the rectum to allow passage 52g?Jj»^ 
to ^e fceces. No doubt, in botti these eases the 
ca/vities permit themselves to be distended; but 
bftiringt by a temporary suspension of theif action, 
or from the impression of a predominant force, 
anfiered an alteration of their calibre, they inune- 
4iatejy resume their usual degree of action on their 
^ontecrf^, or probably act on them witii more 
po^er than before. This may be equally the case 
witih vessels enlarged from inflammation, or in 
another less exceptionable instance, i. e., when the 
l^anches of a tied trunk enlarge*. 



* Mr. Hunter was of opinion that this dilatation was in itself 
An action, and called it the action of dilatation. — Vol. ii. p. lO* 
I ^s much douht the truth of the opinion that this enlargement 
of their calibre is owing to an action on the one hand, as to 
relaxation on the other ; it is sufficient to explain the pheno- 
mena to suppose that canals or hollow organs, endued with 
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Thisdoctrine So obvlously iiicapable is the doctrine of de-' 

will not ac- "^ * 

Opposite' ***^ bility of explaining the opposite states of inflam- 

states of , , • i 1 • ^ 

acute and pas- mation, t. 6., common or acute, and passive or 

Bvre inflam* 

mauon. wcafc, that its supporters have recourse to flie: 

supposition of liie larger arteries possessing in the 

former an increased degree of action, but not in 

the latter; but that the capillaries are in a state of 

debility iii both« Now, of course, if the propelling 

powers of the arteries are hot piroved, this most be 

doubted ; and if disproved, fall to th^ ground. 

Facte whieh Haviuff premiscd then those arsuments which 

^];j^3;^*'- oppose the doctrine of debility, I shall next pro^ 

n^edTpartB. '6eed to state the facts (most of them enforced by 

other authors) which tend powerfully, as it appears 

to me, to support the contrary opinion. 

1st. The phenomena of inflammation generally 
ure similar to those which occur in processes, in 
which there is every reason to believe that liie 
actions' of the part are -increased; — thus^ in the 
gr(»wth or developement of any new part, as of 
diags' horns,^ in pregnanfay, in infancy, the vascu- 
larity is more evident, and the heat develoji^ in 
larger quantities. Richerand compares an inflamed 
^p£^ml part to a new organ, in which there is an excess of 
which we life, cxliv * ; and indeed the process is very similar 



know de- 
pend npon . 
increaied ac- . 

tion. contractile powers, can accommodate their capacity within 

certain limits to the quantity of solid or fluid matters they are 
wanted to contain. 

♦ Physiology, trans, by De Lys. 
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As the transparent parts of the embryo chick 
become vascular, so do parts under the influence 
of inflammation, and for the sahie purpose; to 
form new. Red globules seem to be required for 
the formation, the growth, the sufficient action of 
most parts ; and why not for their reparation ? 
We find them in the cartilage of ossification, when 
bone is about to be formed, and the vascular ap- 
pearance wl)]ch the bone then presents, is pre* 
cisely similar to inflammation ; the process per- 
formed is actually the same as that which occurs 
when the bone does inflame in fracture ; — does the ' 
natural .process depend upon debility? — is there 
reason to suppose that the repairing pcocess does 
so ? 

The actions of the heart are generally increased increa»ea «. 

° ^ tion of the 

in inflammation, aiid the arterial system is com- c^l^^V 
monly more completely filled by its pulsations ; the ^, nd^ 
veins returning from an inflamed part are also g^Sf" ^ 
fuller ; if blood be let from either, it will flow with 
more force ;— does this look like a diminished or 
tardy circulation in it ? Whoever has felt the throb- 
bings of a paronychia will have a difficulty in believ- 
ing that there is not an increase of the force of the 
circulation ; but then it is maintained, that this is 
in the arteries only, and that the feeble capillaries 
cease to urge it on. Divide the inflamed part, 
and it will immediately be seen, that the blood 

pours forth from the whole surface, and in great 

i> 
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quantity — more than could have been previoiisly 
contained in it ; but this may be ascribed to the 
vessels being weak and unable by their contrac- 
tion to resist the flow. But observe what occurs ; 

* 

after a short time the open mouths of even con- 
siderable arteries cease to bleed a drop; and at the 
same time the capillaries also contract, and there is 
no more haemorrhage: but irritate, stimulate the 
wound, apply pressure to close the vessels and pre- 
vent their bleeding, and there will be no end to the 
attempts of hature to overcome it, or act in oppo- 
sition to them. 
maUoM^pre ^^ ^^® majority of inflammations, the heat is in- 
meii*'the**'re. crcascd aud the colour is more arterial, but there 

verse of the 

h2Sbte'\o ^® some in which the reverse is the case from' the 
Tr^whicr''* beginning^ Now I contend that they are not both 

gives an ar- 

STbSJdSin dependent upon the same state of vessels ; if in one 
dS^hSif ot* they are weak, in the other they must be strong ; 

increased ac« 

tieninthem. ^ut as WO fiud iu a uatural state of parts, that the 
colour is venous and the temperature low when 
the circulation is tardy, and the reverse when it is 
vigorous ; it is a fair inference that in inflammation 
the case is the same. This objection to the doc- 
trine of debility has been met again, by referring 
the difiorence in the two instances to a difference 
in the state of the arteries ; but first, this takes for 
granted powers which are not proved to belong to 
them, and secondly, it will not explain the phe- 
nomena; for be the arteries in what state they 
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may, it is contended by its supporters, that the cir- 
culation in the part is languid, which the above phe- 
nomena contradict in the one state or the other. 

The results produced by the application of re- 
medies may very strictly be considered as a sencs 
of experiments^ provided we know what the qualities 
of those substances are. Now, if we find on the The effects 

of remedies 

application of a known stimulus that we increase ^^' 
ordinary inflammation, it is a probable conclusion 
that the actions in it are already too great, and 
vke versd. But this may be carried further, for 
we find that the same application which would 
increase the inflammation in the beginning, will 
lessen it after a time ; if so, we cannot believe that 
the part is in the same state at both these times ; 
and if so, the vessels are, we will say, strong at 
one and weak at another, it matters not which ; but 
it is sufficient for the argument diat th^y are not 
always weak. 

If an inflamed part be pressed upon by the 
finger, so that the blood shall be forced from the 
vessels, on that pressure being removed, it will 
return with great velocity; whereas, if a part be 
reddened from cold, the contrary will be the case. 
In the latter we may suppose the circulation to be 
languid, in the former the reverse. 

The increase of secretions, which generally takes 
place at some period in inflammation, is another 
indirect proof. 

D 2 
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S^ut*of1ir The hypothesis of debility of vessels totally fails 

seU ia the . , . i i_i i_ 

neighbour- to explaiH ODC vcry remarkable phenomenon^ 

hood, when * ^ 

diJle'ctiy^to^SS namely, that if we divide the enlarged Vessels going 

inflamed part . ' • n i a. ±.\ t^ * *a^ a.* a»ii 

are divided, to an milamed part, the cause oi irritation still 
continuing, others immediately enlarge ; and these 
even remote from the point where the division is 
made, as we observe with most facility in ulcer 
of the cornea : besides, we find the old ones unitiDg 
again, or new developed with a rapidity quite in- 
consistent with this doctrine. 

Mr.Hunter'k Mr. Huntcr, when speakinff of Boerhaave's 

Opinion. ^ ^ 

Theory, has made an observation which will apply, 
more or less, to all ; namely, that if there were 
but one final cause of inflammation there would be 
but one kind*. 
We may be Wlthout thinkin£( it necessary to inquire further 

content with ° J -i 

!hi?S"f om. into the final cause of inflammation, I should be 
^on there' much disDOscd to believe that thiere is an increased 

Is an increase ^ 

^thon*t''cSS' action of some kind in the part in all cases of acule 



cnlar action 
of vessels 



nectine; that • #« . • i •> i 

with the mns. inflammation, even when its powers are weak: 
* and in supposing this there is no absurdity, for 
convulsion is undeniably an instance of an in- 
creased action, existing as well when there is much 
debility as when there is much strength ; and that 
there is increased action we may judge from the 
results whic^ we see in new growths, in increased 
secretions, ^c. ; also that it exists in the minute 

* Vol. i., p. 459. 
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nutrient and secreting vessels, affecting different 
modes under various circumstances, which arc 
the nature of the cause, the part, and the consti- 
tution ; and it is not necessary to define in what 
it consists*. We know that under the influence 
of a hot sun, a vegetable will grow with rapidity, 
and we shall not use an objectionable phrase when 
we say that there is an increased action in it : yet 
it is not necessary to connect this with the muscu- 
lar action of vessels on their contents f. We also 

• The following observation of Dr. Hennen's, if correct 
(which I fully believe it to be), is important with reference to 
this point. " It is worth while to recollect," he says, " that 
the hair grows much faster on an inflamed, than on a sound, 
piece of skin." Note, p. 265. 

t Among modern writers of authority, the following may 
be considered as the chief of those who support the doctrine of 
increased action. — ^First and foremost, we have Mr. Hunter, 
vol. i. p. 13 ; vol. ii. pp. 3, 20, 68, ifc, ; Dr. CuUen, vol. i. 
p. 162, et' seq. ; by M. Boyer, vol. i. p. 13, et passim ; by 
Mr. Burn, vol. i. p. 247, 292, et passim; by M. Richcrand, 
vol. i. p. cxliv. In Dr. Thompson's valuable work, the opi- 
nions of Stahl and De Gorter are also cited as favourable to 
the same opinion : with regard to his own, it can hardly be 
precisely collected. He states the arguments, but, perhaps 
wisely, avoids coming to any definite conclusion. 

On the other side, the chief advocates appear to be Vacca, 
Mr. Allen, Dr. Hastings, and Dr. Wilson Philip, whose emi« 
nent talents for research are entitled to the highest considera- 
tion.— -I may also add the learned editor of the London Mtdical 
Dictionary, the late Dr. Parr, an eminent physician in this 
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know that when an increase of natural secretion-is 
to take place, as from the salivary or mammary 



city. A very distinguished lecturer in the metropolis (if I re- 
member rightly) also holds a somewhat similar opinion : he 
considers that the small vessels of the part dilate and remain 
quiescent^ and that increased action exists in the surrounding 
parts. 

M. Bichat's opinions, as they are in a great degree peculiar, 
deserve separate mention* According to him, when any 
cause of irritation is applied to a part, it increases its organic 
sensibility.-^In consequence of this, blood (he means red 
blood) is called for by the capillaries, which before were only 
traversed by the transparent juices, and it remains accumulated 
there until the type oi the organic sensibility again becomes 
natural (vol. ii. p. 496); and the nerves have nothing to do 
with all this (vol. ii. p. 563). It is immaterial whether the 
irritation is directly presented, or intermediately communicated 
from some contiguous organ, or by sympathy. The inflam- 
mation itself consists in an exaltation of the organic sensibility 
and insensible contractility (vol. i. p. xlvii) . from the former, 
the sensibility becomes animal, and pain is felt (vol. ii. p. 498), 
differing according to the peculiar sensibility of the tissue in 
which it occurs. The fever arises from the connexion of the 
heart with all parts (vol. ii. p. 499)> and the differences of the 
fever depend upon the differences in the vital properties of the 
tissue affected (vol. i. p. xc). He refers the differences in in- 
flammation to the tissue in which it occurs, " C'est bien tou- 
jours le m^me individu, mais en entrant dans chaque syst^me, 
il y prend un masque different, au point souvent que votu ne la 
reconnoitriez pas" Vol. ii. p. 506. 

The symptoms depend upon the nature of the tissue, which 
is nearly the same wherever situated, and upon the functions 
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Inlands, the vessels leading to the part dilate: 
probably it would be wrong to apply either the 
tprm increased action or relaxation to them. It 
may be accounted for by the influence of sympathy 
felt between the parts where the actions are per- 
formed, and the Vi^scular centre. Upon the same 
principle of sympathy many of the phenomena of 
inflammation may also be explained. 

which are disturbed in the organ with which that tissue is 
connected. Vol. i. p. xciii. 

Some tissues are the same throughout, as the bony, and 
muscular, and fibrous, of animal life ; others are modified ac- 
cording to the organs they belong to, as, the cutaneous, serous, 
mucous, Sfc»9 which must produce a modification in the phe- 
nomena when diseased. This is still more the case with the 
, glandular system and the muscular of organic life. Vol. i. 
p. xciv. 

When the alteration of the organic sensibility only differs in 
intensity, then the inflammation only differs in degree (vol. ii. 
p. 498). Thus, it should seem that he considers inflamma- 
tory aflections of the skin from mere blushing caused by ex- 
ternal irritation, through the different kinds of cutaneous in- 
flammation up to erysipelas which terminates in gangrene, as 
only inflammation of the same tissue, of different degrees of 
intensity, * of which one might make a scale' (p. 499)- When 
it differs in nature it may be combined with an adynamic 
character, or other modifications, all which depend upon an 
alteration of the organic sensibility (p. 500) ; and he proceeds 
to notice the disposition to putrefaction or gangrene, — to sup- 
puration, — to induration or resolution, as instances of altera- 
tions of the organic sensibility leading to different modes of 
termination (p. 502). 
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Section I. — On Sympathy. 

J^^^^ THE body consists of an assemblage of organs, 
lyinpathy. jj^^ fynctiQug of gach of which are essential or con- 
tributory to the healthy and vigorous action of the 
whole, but in different degrees. They are so con- 
nected that tlie system at large can both fed the 
influence of any impression made on a part, or any 
process going on in it, and can communicate to it 
an influence arising from its own state. Between 
several parts also, whose functions are especially 
connected, a particular communication of feeling 
and action exists. This connexion of all the 
parts with each other, and of several between them- 
selves, is most probably effected by means of the 
nerves, at least there is every reason to believe so, 
and it is denominated sympathy. Were we ac- 
quainted with all its laws, we probably should 
have little left to learn in pathology. 
The different Wc havc ouly to cousidcr it as connected with 

modes in 

jj»<^»»^j disease, and in this point of view alone Mr. 

•ppetr. Hunter treated of it. He has spoken of universal 
and partial sympathy ; of the continuous, contigu- 
ous, and remote ; of similar and dissimilar. Per- 
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haps it would be more simple and satisfactory to 
consider it under three heads: — 1st, Sympathgf of 
immediate connexion^ which will include the con- 
tinuous and contiguous. 3nd, General Sympathy, 
of the whole with parts, and of parts with llie 
whole. 3rd, Sympathy of Function*. 

The most simple instance which presents itself 
of iiie connexion of inflammation with sympathy is 
to be found in cases of injury. 

When a part is injured from any cause, there is innaence ©* 

*^ _ •* J ^ sympathy in 

im attempt made to repair it by the efiiision of g^^,;;!^^ 
organisable lymph, and the conversion of this into tion. 
animal structure. To effect this, an increased 



* Mr. Burn, who has devoted considerable attention to the 
subject of sympathy, and with reason perceived that the phe- 
nomena of inflammation and fever greatly depend upon it, has 
^vided it into two kinds :— 1st, Sympathy of Association ; and 
2nd, Sympathy of Equilibrium. | should be rather inclined 
to consider association as the principle of sympathy ; and a 
tendency to maintain an equilibriupi in the actions of the living 
1)ody, — a disposition or mode of its exertion often manifest. 

It 18 the opinion of Mr. Burn, and of some other ph3'siolo- 
^ists, that each part of the body has its proportion of vital 
]power or principle, call it by what name we please ; and he is 
^Uo of opinion (in which he coincides with Darwin and othen) 
JLhat the action of one part cannot be increased unless it is at 
^lie expense of its diminution in another, which arises out of 
principle just alluded to. Although this is doubtless true 
many instances, yet jt might be dangerous to admit it as an 
x:^niversal principle* 
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flow of blood into the part, seems to be required, 
which is accompanied with an increase of its sen-, 
sibility and temperature, and it may be conjectured 
that an extraordinary degree of vital energy is 
manifested in that part. It is from the influence 
of sympathy that the vessels leading to it consent 
to enlarge, to transmit the requisite quantity of 
blood ; that the heart itself, if the injury is con- 
siderable or important, increases its efibrts to send 
it, and that in some other parts of the body .the 
vessels and the nerves act with diminished powers, 
in order that a greater supply of nutritive fluid, 
and the chief exertion of vital energy may be 
concentrated on that where the new process is 
going on. The phenomena which occur locally 
are termed inflammation ; those which take place 
generally constitute sympathetic fever. 
The conse- Whcu thc Sympathetic actions of the part, and of 

anences of */ m. m. 

SSsutdTy the constitution, do not exceed a due degree, they 
SXg 'd?^ are not only not injurious, but useful and neces- 
sary : but, supposing they do exceed that degree 
which is so, what will be the consequence ? — That 
• much more blood will be brought to the part than 
it can dispose of, and with an undue degree of 
force, both which circumstances disturb the action 
of the minute vessels, and they cannot perform 
their task. But the efibrts of the constitution are 
in proportion to the necessity for repairing the 
mischief and the difliculty in doing so ; the 
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struggle? therefore, on the part of the system, in- 
creases, as the mischief itself increases, from the 
very efforts made to remedy it, and disorganiza- 
tion, as it is termed, ensues, i. e., the vessels are 
so overstrained by the influx of blood, so disabled 
by over-exertion, compressed by surrounding ef- 
fusion, or, perhaps, actually ruptured, that they are 
disqualified for their proper offices while fresh 
efforts are still made to obtain the object. Al- 
though, however, this cannot be directly accom- 
plished, the vessels, are, nevertheless, gifted with 
the power of effecting this indirectly in a great 
number of instances, by th6 formation of granu- 
lations to which the secretion of pus is accessory ; 
if, however, the repair has been obstructed by 
such over-action as now stated, that pus will be of 
an unhealthy nature; and if this end cannot be 
attained^ the last resource of nature to terminate 
the struggle between the part and constitution, is, 
to remove it either by ulceration or mortification. 

Certain circumstances affect the kind and de-The d^e 
gree of the sympathetic action, whether it be in actioiu aym. 
the part or in the general system : upon these the SSh^'inSS! 
phenomena which attend inflammation and which ^re of th! 

* injnry, lUte 

constitute its differences, in a great measure de- f^tJJJ^^**^' 
pend, and they require the most sedulous attention, fu^ \f *tht 
All that remains to be said, previously to entering 
on the subject of distinct forms of inflammation 
will have reference to this point ; suffice it to say. 
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that the degree and kind will vary according to th6 
nature of the part, the cause, and the constitution*. 
coBsr With refi:ai*d to the part, the difference in its 
JJJf ^. nature has a most important influence, as has been 
ftc? *"' '*'" already recognised, p, 20 : with reference to sym- 
pathy, however, we need only now consider its 
, continuity or contiguity. 

Suffacesy being continuous, are found for the 
most part to partake of the same nature throughout ; 
and any impression, and consequently inflammation, 
communicated to any one point will have a dispo- 
sition to diflnse itself. This disposition, however, 
is modified by the following circumstances : — First, 
the degree to which it has been liable to impres- 
sions : thus the internal membranes have a much 
greater tendency to inflame throughout than the 
external, as the conjunctiva, or those which may be 
considered external, as the urethra ; and if the in- 
ternal have been accustomed to prseternatural im- 
jNressions, they lose their extreme disposition to 
inflame, as is proved by the result of paracentesis 
when the serous membrane of the abdomen has 
long been exposed to the pressure of a large bulk of 
fluid. — Secondly : different parts of the same sur- 
face, in some instances, possess different vital pro- 
perties ; thus different portions of the alimentary 
canal perform different functions, form different 



♦ Mr, HunUry vol. i. p. 449 — ii. ^7^207, 
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secretions, evolve different gases, are inhabited by 
different worms, and infested by different diseases ; 
and this operates as a powerful cause in checking 
the extension of sympathetic action. — Thirdly. The 
disposition to spread is gradually lost on surfaceSi, 
becoming evanescent, like the spreading ripple on a 
pool. — Fourthly y arid lastly. It may be arrested 
by the effiision of organizable lymph, and the for- 
mation of adhesions. 

Organs are continuous in their texture, aiid in- 
flammation will more readily extend itself through 
the structure it commenced in, than invade another 
which is d^ended, to use an expression of Bordeu 
and Bichat, by an atmosphere of cellular mem- 
brane*. Nevertheless, its progress in solid organs 
seems to be slower than on surfaces ; it has been 
supposed, (perhaps without reason), that inflam- 
mations of the latter partake more of the nature of 
erysipelas — of the former of phlegmon. 

Some inflammations are confined to the surface, 
or the organ they attack ; while others extend to 
the contiguous parts f ; this disposition seems to de« 

♦ Bichat distinguishes between the loose cellular ^nembranc 
generally pervading the body, and that dense filamentous kind 
which is exterior to mucous membranes, blood-vessels, and 
which opposes a strong barrier to the extension of disease.— 
Vol. i. p. 87. 

t On this it depends that catarrh in many c^s beconies 
moDchitis, diarrhoea, enteritis, Sfc* 
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pend upon the constitution, or the cause, and not 
fSS"fritua- upon the nature of the part. There is a disposition, 
as above stated, in contiguous parts to resist the 
extension of inflammation in many inrtances; in 
others, however, the case is remarkably the re- 
verse ; — as for instance, when the cheek swells 
from an inflamed tooth, or the scrotum in strangu- 
lated hernia, more especially when, as I have seen, 
a spot of mortification has formed in it, just oppo- 
site that in the intestine — although the inflammatory 
action in it had never been considerable. The 
general resistance, however, of disease by neigh- 
bouring parts is so strong, as to afibrd reason, in 
conjmiction with other phenomena, for doubting 
how far the vital powers and properties of different 
organs and tissues are owing to nerves ; for it will 
be observed, that those parts which so strongly 
resist the progress of inflammation are supplied in 
many instances with both nerves and blood-vessels, 
not only from the same trunks, but from the same 
branches, and even from the same twigs. It seems 
probable that the vital power of particular parts is 
resident in them*, and that the nerves are merely 



* Bordeu maintained the doctrine that each organ was pos- 
sessed of a distinct vitality. Bichat denies this, and ascribes it 
to the several tissues : perhaps they may be both right in part, 
but when we see some organs, as the testes, developed, passing 
through their period of activity and again becoming torpid, in- 
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organs of communication ; chordse inteniunciae as 
Mr. Hunter has called them, in the truest sense of 
the word. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell either upon the 
nature of sympjuthy of function^ or remote sympathy ; 
but before dismissing the subject of sympathy, it is 
necessary to state my belief that the phenomena of 
disease chiefly depend upon the following fact : — 
That there are some organs which cannot be af- wwch^by^thJ 
fected in any way, without all the rest participating i^poita^ce 
in a great degree, and it is intended that they J^^^j^ \'* 
diould, under all circumstances, regulate the state ^?iQflS?<^' 

every ftanc 

of the system ; these are, the stomach, alimentary ^^"J,*"** p"*" 
system generally, the brain, and the heart; and 
in proportion as they are capable of influencing 
others, are they liable to be impressed in their 
turn. CHhers again, both impart, and receive a 
less degree of influence ; but the rule seems to be, 
that this is determined by the extent to which. their 
functions contribute to the support of the whole, 
and it is this which may be denominated general 
sympathy. 

dependently of the body generally ; while others, as the topgue, 
fully preserves its activity amid the general decay of all other 
parts, I cannot but believe Bordeu is correct in his yiews. 
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Section II. On the Accordance of the general 

and local Affection. 

That the constitution sjrmpathizes with any 
local disease, and certainly with inflammation, and 
tiiat erery local disease is more or less influenced 
by the state of the constitution, are points now 
perfectly established ; but with reference to our 
present purpose, it is of consecfuence to ascertain to 
what extent this principle applies. 
IrSiSTS^m It appears probable, from considering the phe- 
SSSSt^th nomena which present themselves, that the afiectioA 

Hut of the ^ 

2d iSiiSbfy of the system accords with that of the inflamed 
iB degree. ^^^ .^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ .^ degTcc / it is a uatural sup- 
position that it should do so, but the principle has 
not, as far as I know, been distinctly recognised, 
excepting by two authors*. Mr. Hunter's words 
seem to imply a contrary opinion : " Fever is a 
good sjrmptom when equal to the injury, and of the 
same kind with the local affection, when diat kind 

* Bichat, after saying that low inflammations terminating in 
gangrene are, to adynamic fever, what phlegmon is to inflam-' 
liiattfTy fever, and irritation of the primse vise to the meningo* 
gastric ; adds, " I believe if we were to examine attentively 
local affections and general fevers, we should always find a 
species of fever corresponding in its nature to a species of local 
affection."-. Vol. ii. p. 502. §ee also W. Philip on Febrik 
Diseascs.^^Vol. iii. p. 108. 



r 
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is good*." It is a matter of some consequence to 
settle the principle, with reference to the proper 
understanding of the nature of sympathetic fever. 

In the first place, there are many circumstances 
particularly observable in those cases which arise 
from injury, which tend to support the opinion. 
Thus, a clean cut, a lacerated wound, a contusion, 
a sprain, a limb suddenly removed, the bite of a 
Yimous animal, shall all produce a peculiar effect 
at the time they happen, and the actions which ensue 
differ in each, general as well as local. 

2dly, We are often called upon in practice to 
put this matter to the test of experiment, as thus : 
we find that we aggravate or lessen the degree of 
the genera,l affection in proportion as we increase 
or dimini&ih the local inflammation; but, what is 
?iore to the purpose, we change the kindy by laying 
open foul abscesses, exposing sinuses, amputating 
mortified limbs, or compound fractures, by which 
^e do not put an end to local disease, sometimes 
do not lessen its extent ; but we change its nature^ 
and the constitutional affection as invariably alters. 



♦ Vol. i. p. 460., Dr. Thompson also says, ** No sooner 
therefore does any of the subordinate parts of the animal eco- 
nomy receive an injury, or become affected with disease, than 
changes are induced in the general system, corresponding in 
some degree to the nature^ seat, and extent of the local affec- 
tion."— P. 90. 
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Sd/y . If the secretions cease in a part from its 
being inflamed, those of the whole system are ar- 
rested or checked. When they recommence in the 
part, they are restored throughout the body, whe- 
ther it be pus now formed or the natural secretions ; 
if by treatment, the period when the secretions 
take place from the part, should be protracted, as 
sometimes happens, the return of the general se- 
cretions is also delayed ; while, tf we can accelerate 
the one, we hasten the other likewise ; if the local 
secretions are profuse and unhealthy, so generally^ 
are those of the system, and in this way perhaps 
the colliquative sweats, and diarrhoea which occur 
under profuse discharges may be explained. 

If mortification occur from accident in an indi- 
vidual previously healthy, in a few hours he shall 
be reduced to the same state as another in whom 
this affection originated from long error in health. 

A man shall have compound fracture, arid in the 
advanced stages of that calamity bleeding would 
sink him ; let a vital organ inflame from cold, or 
any other cause, and the same depletion which a 
few hours before would have destroyed him, now 
will save his life. It is unnecessary to multiply 
examples. My conclusion is, that there is such an 
accordance between the actions going on in the 
part and in the system, as if they extended over the 
whole body ; and any means which relieve the part 
will relieve the whole, or those which will relieve the 
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whole will relieve the part. Nor do I think Dr. 
Kirkland's idea amiss as explanatory of the fact, 
namely, that the nerves every where present an 
expansion of the sensorium. 

The idea of fever is often, but not very cor- 
rectly, connected with that of vascular action, and 
the degree of the one measured by that of the 
other ; where there is force of vascular action in 
tile part, there will be found, I believe, a propor- 
tionate degree in the ^arteries generally; but it 
must be understood that this is not essential in all 
inflammations. 

Fever, like inflammation, is a simple expression 
signifying the existence of certain phenomena ; but 
tiie varieties in fever depend upon other afiections 
being grafted upon it, or upon those phenomena 
which it usually presents, being variously modified. 
There is no one symptom, taken separately, which 
presumes its existence, and therefore no conclusion 
when it does exist can be drawn from the nature, 
nor can we measure its degree or appreciate its 
kind from any one symptom. 

If the position above advanced be true, namely, 
that the constitutional affection varies in nature 
according to the local inflammation, then, as there 
are. many and very different kinds of inflammation, 
there will be numerous modifications of the sys- oJ%ev^^a^ 
tematic affection called fever. Some eminent patho- the dlffeT- 

ences in va- 

legists lean to the opinion, that the fever which ^Xm.""^' 

E 3 



And there 
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accompanies inflammation approaches nearly, or 
even entirely, to the characters of the idiopathic 
species*. This, to a certain degree, is true, be- 
cause all fevers, let their cause be what it may, are 
liable to be afifected by the excess or deficiency of 
nervous power ; by the state of the bilious, gastric, 
and intestinal systems; by the degree of irrita- 
bility, ^c. ; but in many essential particulars they 
differ f. In the sympathetic, the duration is un- 
certain ; the crisis (depending upon the local dis- 
ease) different ; the sensorium either less affected, 
or differently affected in general ; the secretions 
rather arrested than much disordered iix many in- 
stances, and different modes of treattnent induce 
different remits ; thus the use of antimony in nau- 
seating doses — often of opium — of large phle- 
botomy, ^c, mark a difference in the general 



* Particularly Pinel and Dr. Thompson. 

t Fevers vary according to the greater or less degree of 
affection of the alimentary, nervous, and vascular systems, and 
according to the mode of disturbance. 

In idiopathic fevers, which mostly arise from some specific 
contagion or miasmata, or from some sudden alternation of 
temperature, the types are not numerous, if we exclude those 
attended with external inflammation, e, g. an eruption. 

In sympathetic fevers, which consist in the sympathy of the 
constitution with the local inflammation, the type will differ 
more or less with each inflammation^ach will have its 
modification. 
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character; but this question is further considered 
in another part of this work. 

As the constitutional affection is influenced by fe^Tolf'^if ' 
local disease or injury, so is the latter by the ^r vary^i" " 

** ^ '* the particular 

former ; and we may suppose mwli modo ; but JowtiutiM. 
here we have access to fewer facts. One of the 
most unexceptionable proofs, however, is to be 
found in the history of amputation ; for if that be 
performed after injury, previous to the accession of 
fever, it generally does well; whereas, if after- 
wards, the state of the constitution becomes the 
cause of the stump inflaming and often doing 
otherwise. 



^ 
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CHAP. IV. 

OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE CAUSES AFFECT- 
ING THE SYSTEM GENERALLY, WHICH INFLU- 
ENCE THE PROGRESS OP INFLAMMATION. 



Section I. — On the State of the Digestive 

Organs. 

A disordered WHEN thcrc Is erroF in the constitution, that 

state always 

h^hiy injari. ^ jjj materially impede the curative processes in 
disease, and in* inflammation commonly gives rise 
to actions excessive in degree and imperfect or 
faulty in kind. This error must depend upon dis- 
order in one or more of the three principal systems 
of organic life : — the alimentary, yasoular, or 
nervous. 

No part of the alimentary system can be dis- 
ordered without the rest participating more or 
less ; but it is well known that one part of the 
canal is apt to take the lead, or that disordered 
action of the liver is predominant. It would be 
quite superfluous and presumptuous in me to enter 
into any details on this subject ; it is my intention 
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only to express, in a very general way, what J 
apprehend to be the leading principles with re- 
ference to inflammation. 

Mr. Hmiter attributed a great share of influence JJj;,i"^**^! 
to the stomach: he thought it the chief seat ofstomnch, p^ 

folly con* 

vital energy, and of the production of animal heat. ^*"***- 
AH the claims of importance which he awarded to 
it, cannot be conceded ; but it must, nevertheless, 
be allowed, that it is the principal centre from 
which good and evil proceed to our systems. 
Subsequent physiological researches have proved 
that his opinion, respecting its power of developing 
animal heat, was erroneous ; yet its influence upon 
this process is remarkable. When the stomach is 
feeble, torpid, or oppressed, there is general want 
of power and universal coldness ; the extremities 
may even be below the temperature of the sur- 
rounding medium, if I mistake not. While a 
cordial given during' this state, shall, in a moment, 
like an electric shock (to which Dr. Heberden has 
well compared its effects), kindle heat and commur 
nicate vigour through the whole frame. Such an 
organ cannot be disordered without imparting an 
important and injurious influence to every part of f„"^V** mo»t 

.111 i • • 'A "w t* important. 

the body and every process gomg on m it. If 
there is inflammation, it continues tq spread. The 
blood is propelled with increasing force and in- 
creasing quantity to the part ; but no efibrts of the Thcproceswi 

1 li* * j_ At 1 J' ..of inflaming- 

heart and arteries can communicate that disposition tionarctobc 
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^^Srti- ^ ^^ minute vessels which will enable therii to 
!!? tSr*'' perform the necessary •- curative processes : they 

state depends i.ij 

gj^^^jcan only obey the demand to send more Dlooa» 
TiSe^* of which, as it cannot be rightly and usefully employed, 

the heart do . ^ 

^'repii? increases the mischief. But if by a])propnate 
STe 'ending mcans or medicines, we can relieve this disordered 
state of the stomach, the disposition to healthy 
action in the minute vessels is imparted, — the call 
for blood subsides, — the action of the vascular 
system abates ; in other words, the inflammation 
recedes and the fever ceases. 

There is no case of disorder in which the stomach 
is not atfected ; but these observations are, of 
course, intended to apply where that affection ex- 
erts a particular influence. Similar remarks wiH 
apply to the other parts of the digestive system ; 
and the profession and the world are under tljp 
greatest obligations to Mr. Abemethy, for dis- 
closing to them, in the most convincing and im- 
pressive manner, the truth, which so long lay con- 
cealed (or rather, I should say, unheeded), that 
health and strength spring from a right performance 
of the chylo-poietic functions; and that weak- 
ness and disease dei>end upon their disorder and 
derangement. To his works I may refer with 
confidence for that accurate and important infor- 
mation respecting this subject, which will be the 
best guide to a surgeon in the practical part of his 
duty. 
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Inflammations arise either from direct injury ; LmmaSon"' 
from the effects of excessive changes in tem-nai,Minju'55^ 

" or exccMive 

peratinre, or from causes which may be strictly ^ij^^- 
considered as internal ; such are a disordered 
state of the chylo-poietic organs, as above stated ; 
an impure state of the blood itself, the result of 
such disorder ; disease of the vessels themselves, 
which generally springs from the same cause, or 
the introduction of foreign matters into the 
system. 

An impure state of the blood exists, perhaps, ^wliTTftia 
more frequently than we are aware of : but, as it aiwlys inna. 

* "^ ence, inflam- 

is invariably connected with disorder of the diges- ">***®"' *'^^' 
tive organs, the effects which partly arise from 
both canses, are often exclusively attributed to one. ' 
But when I see persons in whom every scratch J*^^ ^™pjjj 
fei^ers into a sore, as in scurvy or scrofula ; — when ^^'''^' 
I observe that the atmosphere alone will change 
ttie disposition of every action ; — liiat poisons 
introduced, and acting upon the circulating me- 
dium, will induce the most powerftil effects upon 
file whole system ; — I must profess myself to be 
a humoralist in a considerable degree, (although 
quite ready to recognise the direct, as well as the 
indirect, influence of the digestive organs and 
nervous system on disease,) a doctrine which Mr. 
Abemethy has himself most perspicuously enforced, 
with reference to many; for, although he prefers the 
general explanation of the phenomena of disease by 



ral pathology 
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sympathy, yet he does by no means exclude the 
influence of a depraved state of the blood*. 
2!X^m" If experimental research often mstructs, I be- 
lieve also it frequently deceives us, because we too 
hastily form deductions from what w^ deem con- 
clusive experiments. Now, the opposition to the 
humoral pathology has chiefly been grounded on 
the fact, that we cannot discover such an altera- 
tion in the circulating fluids as would seem to us 
to justify the supposition that it exists. When, 
however, we see the efibrts and the expedition with 
which the animal economy rids itself of some fo- 
reign matters, which we can recognise by their 
specific effects, as ipecacuanha or jalap intro- 
duced into the veins, or by their sensible qualities, 
as mercury, nitre, asparagus, turpentine, garlic, ^^c, 
introduced any how, we must be strongly preju- 
diced, not to believe that those matters have been 
contained in the blood — even although in the blood 
we cannot perceive them. But do not the vital 
powers quell and suspend the chemical properties 
of most substances? — Do they not convert the 
most dissimilar matters into an apparently similar 
substance ? — May they not prevent these, and 
others, from manifesting their specific qualities, 
which, nevertheless, though modified, are not com- 
pletely subdued, and may still excite great disturb- 



Vol. i. p. 5&, Edit. 1811. 
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ance in the constitution? — And if so, may not 
these powers, with reason, be supposed to prevent 
the sensible alterations in the qualities of the blood, 
in such diseases as scurvy, scrofula, gout, lues, 
mercurial disease? — And if we are compelled to 
admit such alterations in these, may we not be 
called upon to allow that it possibly exists in 
a greater or less degree in many others? The 
abuse of the humoral pathology has led to in- 
finite mischief ; but if we are content to recog- 
nise the truth of the doctrine, as far as facts 
seem to establish it, without, however, grounding 
any theory or practice on that which we only im- 
perfectly understand, no harm can arise from our 
belief. We can never err while we consider ex- 
perience paramount. 

The Quantity of the blood exerts a very material 
influence on the progress of inflammation, as well 
as the quality ; and, as it happens that most of us 
are over-fed, and over-full, it must follow that the 
plethora, which so commonly exists, will materially ^»^ g^ 
aggravate any inflammation that may occur : upon 
this principle is founded the general practice of 
bleeding to prevent the ill effects of injury. The 
simple and natural treatment of veterinary surgeons, 
is also ^ chiefly founded upon this fact. Bleeding 
will prevent or cure most of the diseases which 
over-fed, and unnaturally-fed, animals, are liable 
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to, in acute cases ; and pure air and the food which 
Ihc fields afibrd, will cure most of the other dis- 
eases which infest them in the stable. 



t^^i^^^Tet A DISEASED State of the Vessels, when it 
amounts to ossification, has been considered the 
cause of that inflammation which in old people 
so strongly tends to mortification in the extremi- 
ties. It often exists in the male sex, where habits 
of excess of any kind have prematurely brought 
on this state, and its effects are, and must be, to 
obstruct the efforts of nature in every case where 

cau8^4*hid! i«fl^i™i^ation shall have been produced from any 

act inter naUy 

cause. 
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temperature. 

seem to be immediately connected with the state 
of the circulating fluid, on which their agency is 
primarily and principally exerted. Their influaiGe 
is recognised, but net, perhaps, generally attended 
to, in the full extent it requires. We know that 
the same disease goes on very differently if the 
patient be situated at the top of a hill, or in a low 
valley; — on an open heath, or in a jungle or marsh 
overspread with pasture and foliage ; — in the open 
country, or in a populous town ; — in a spacious, 
clean, and well-ventilated apartment, or in a small, 
close, and dirty room : — nay, in the upper story, 
or ground-floor of the same building ; or even, if 



air. 
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well elevated above the floor, or placed upon it. 
I believe tliere is no poison more injurious than i„fl^„eJ^;j 
foul, DO restorative more effectual than pure, air, 
and it runs no risk of disordering the digestive 
Cleans, as bark often does, or stimulating the 
vessels too much, like wine. It is always safe and 
always useful. There is no surgeon but is aware 
of its influence, but many do not sufficiently advert 
to it^, perhaps because it is such a common thing ; 
but it is even more indispensable than food, 
and upon its purity the proper changes of the 
blood must depend ; and although the system can 
bear the hijluence of improper air, as well as im- 
proper food, with impumty, when in a state of health 
and vigour, this is far from being the case when 
labouring under disease ; and it often happens that 
air exerts more influence than food, — for the 
strictest attention to diet often fails, when, a 
change of air restores the patient. 

■n^ 1 I • - ~ I J- 

* To the military service this remark will by no means 
apply. The influence of air and climate is, in many instances, 
paramount to all other considerations, and there is sufficient 
evidence of its importance accumulated in the works of many 
medical writers in that service, both of this and foreign coun- 
tries. 

No modern writer on surgery has insisted so much on the 
influence of air as Dr. Hemien. — Observations on Military 
Surgery, p. 202, et seq.^ 253, et seq. 
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SSuteiy*"' If it l>e demanded, upon what system the air 
bKi! *^ chiefly acts ? I should again say, on the blood ; 
for, if we take a man in previous good health, and 
place him in an hospital, for an injury not very, 
severe, at a time when the cases there are doing 
badly, and find, that, without any cause which can 
particularly affect his alimentary or nervous sy stein, 
a bad kind of inflammation is set up, is it an un- 
reasonable conjecture that the blood which, in : the. 
lungs, is particularly exposed to the contact of this 
air, should be thereby rendered impure ? If we. 
And that he does much worse when lying on the 
floor of the ward than if raised two or three feet 
above it, knowing that it is more deteriorated at 
the bottom than any where else, will not this 
opinion receive strength? And if, on sending him 
into a pure air, he does well, will not this add 
confirmation? It must be understood, however, 
that, although blood rendered impure by this, or 
any, cause, is likely to afford but a bad material 
for the processes going on in an inflamed part, yet 
that its operation on the nervous system, generally, 
and through this on the alimentary, is, perhaps, 
equally, if not more, injurious. 



^^Mfe^jf Temperature. — With regard to temperature, 
^^ "^^ the history of the diseases of different climates 

dQcinE ft iiift- 

t«iai ftiterft. very clearly shews that it exerts a most important 



the atmo> 
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influence* ; yet it may be much doubted, whether ^J2iitiS8 *? 
this is owing to the direct agency of heat. ItipSere.* 
should rather seem to proceed from the changes it 
induces on the atmosphere, by its action on 
vegetable and animal matter. Many mechanics, 
as anchor-smiths, glass-blowers, ^c, almost live 
in a temperature far higher than the tropics ; but, 
although they are but too apt to indulge in every 
species of excess, yet their diseases in no degree 
resemble those to which the inhabitants of tropical 
climates are prone. Under the same temperature, 
different districts are far more unhealthy than 
others, and their diseases are marked by peculiar 
characters. The diseases of spring and autumn, 
when the temperature is the same, are very differ- 
ent. This has been accounted for by supposing 
that the heat of summer has occasioned a certain 
alteration in the system, and, to a certain degree, 
this is the case, no doubt : but are persons coming 
to this country, in the spring or summer, from 
warm climates, subject to autumnal diseases? I 
believe not ; and they should be if this were the 
only cause. Cold certainly occasions a strong 
disposition to inflammatory diseases. 



The State op the Nervous System is,in a great stk, state of 

the DC 

degree, regulated by that of the digestive organs, •y^wn. 

• Mr. Hunter seems to attribute this in a great measure to 
the habits of life in different climates, vol. i. p. 399* 
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either directly or indirectly by moans of the blood, 
which will also produce its effects if acted upon by 
the atmosphere. But there are causes which are 
more immediately connected wiiii the nervous 
Dependent system itself; such are dispositions inherited from 

on the digei- 

dilf^ctr^oHn- P^^^^^s or derived from age, sex, habits of body, 
on^S'e^'age. Or habits of mind ; we cannot enter into any de- 
innate consti- tails ou thc opcration or influence of these causes ; 

tntion of the *^ ' 

individual. ^,Q j^ygj. cQutent ourselves with saying, thaitto 
whatever cause the state of the nervous system 
may be owing, with reference to inflammation, we 
may consider it either as too strong or too weak — 
too irritable or too indolent. 
t^tiir'^doJ ^^ would seem almost impossible that any indi- 
wei^^ewo?^ vidual should be too strong to bear disease ; yet we 
KflammJ-*'* havc Mr. Hunter's opinion that strength brooks 
***""* disease ill ; and upon this principle is fomided the 

practice, that it is better to wait in cases of injury 
requiring amputation before we perform an opera- 
tion, until the patient has been accustomed to the 
actions of disease — a practice still sanctioned by 
many very eminent surgeons, but which is opposed 
by the result of the most extensive series of obser- 
vations which has ever been offered to the world 
perhaps, since history has commemorated the events 
of which it has been the theatre ; — I mean those 
^ch have been afforded by the late wars in 
Europe. It is probably not the state of health 
which is jadverse to the due processes of restora- 
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tioo, but the plethora which so often accompanies 
it ; and we do not sufficiently consider, that in per- 
forming operations, we usually exert ourselves to 
prevent almost entirely tlie reduction of the circu- 
lating fluids by haemorrhage, which is one of the 
modes provided by nature to obviate the mischief 
arising from an undue quantity. We are bound 
not to hazard our patient's life, or fiUI recovery ; 
but, I believe, we often carry our interference 
much further than we should, in preventing it. We 
often see surgeons, in describing operations, com- 
memorate with no small degree of complacency 
the fact, that scarcely any blood was lost during 
them; the circumstance is creditable to their skill 
in a greater degree than tt is profitable to their 
patients. 

If strength is to be considered advantageous, ^^^""^^^ 
inasmuch as it is the result of health ; weakness is o? joaild'i! 
only to be feared when it arises from unsoundness 
of constitution. We need not be afraid of strength; 
because we have it in our power to reduce it. We 
need not seek to obviate weakness when it is merely 
the natural result of disease. If, for instance, we 
are to perform an operation rendered necessary by 
injury, although the patient may be rendered weak 
by the previous processes, we do not on that account 
■toink it desirable to give him tonics or cordials to 
prepare him for it. It seems to me to be of conse- simpLw 
quence to establish the point, that when weakness ^"ISlii 
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j^**^';^;^"^* exists simply, without disorder, it will not kad to 
taSolT*^" any mischievous consequences; and that strength, in 

however in- , ■ 

ii?ito1>i?or*° ^^ ^^ ^ ^* ^^ ^^^ offspring of sound health, iaf ,aa- 
SS3S2.*'''"' vahtigeous. But it may exist in persons wiibte 
constitutions are bad; and then, certaitily,:if We 
perform an operation, we shall not have had the 
advantage of correcting this error, if we proceed 
to it at once, which we might possibly accomplish 
if we deferred it*. It may be observed tihatthe 



* Either Mr. HunteA expressions on thb subject are am- 
biguous, or they express opinions, M^hich, with all our respect 
for his great authority, cannot be received without reserve :— 

** An injury which produces a new mode of action, and a 
disease which is a new mode of action, often happen when the 
machine is in perfect health, and in such a state as is perfectly 
in harmony with that health, but which state is not suitable to 
disease ; therefore^ it is to be presumed^ the more perfect heeUth 
the body enjoys, the less it bears a change in its actions. Thus 
we know that strong health does not bear considerable injuriesy 
such as accidents, operations, kc^" Vol. ii. p. 88. 

^* Strength and weakness are the opposites of each other, 
and therefore must have very different effects in disease.'' 
Vol. i. p. 402. 

" Strength, probably, under every circumstance produces 
good effects, or, at least, it is always more in the power of 
management by art than weakneiss ; I can conceive, however, 
that too much strength might act with too much power, hecom- 
ing unmanageable under disease that excites action.*' Ibid, 

" Strength lessens irritability." Ibid, 

P. 405, he proceeds to state more at large the advantages of 
strength and soundness of constitution ; while in vol. i. p. 4ll, 
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i^iirarkable fatality which attends secondary am-^ 
piitatiom, proceeids less from ^the weakness.. or 
strength simply, of the subject, than from th&tioii 
flainimatory ^athesis which the processeiS' coiise- 
quent 6n the injury have pr()duced >in> the eoniBti* 
tation. = '- '^' ' .V '•''■ 

"Irritability of the nervous system is generally ^^^^l*^^ 
the 'resiik' of disordered health, and beeoihesail^tabMl^J 
cause of disorder m its turn : but fe some 'persotiSi p<»«^ ^ 

' r ' sympathize, 

it lis far more irritable than in others^ even where Idvuti^ 
ihe state of general health is the same. It i»iKrf; 
my^bnsihess to enter into a disquisitien on the causes 
which'produce this, generally; but its- relation t0 
disease is very important ; for what is meant t^y 
irritability, in a medical sense, is, a pretematoral 

«^^— — — I I 11 — — ^M— — — II I ■ ■— — — WO*M>— 1^.^i^i— iJ^il^i— ^— — 

he recurs to his former opinion : — " But it is to be obserred, 

that constitutions in full vigour, or which have not been in the 

smallest degree accustomed to local disease, take the alarm 

much more readily than those which are not in such full' 

health, or which have been accustomed with local disease/' 

Mr. Hunter himself seems aware that this opinion is not 

easily reconcileable with the last quotation, for he proceeds 

to say, ^' This wouM appear to be a contradiction to the above 

position ; but, upon an accurate investigation, I think it may 

be accounted for : for, first, I do not look upon full health as 

the best condition to resist disease ; — disease is a state of body 

which requires a medium ; health brooks disease ill, and full 

health is often above par, SfC. Src. Src," (p. 411); which 

opinion is farther confirmed by the quotation above from 

vol. ii. 

PI 
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sensibility tod disposition to S3rmpii;lihiz6, 
ing, of course, tibe effect of every morbid impres- 
sion*. 

Weakness often increases this irritability; thus».if 
a person of irritable constitution happens to be 
strong at the time he is exposed to an injury or 
morbid impression, he shall resist its influence with 
much success ; whereas, if weak, it shall produce a 
great effect ; but weakness is not to be considered 
as identick with irritability, nor strength an exemp- 
tion from it; a constitution already irritable ia, 
however, rendered more so, if weakness is super- 
added; and in such, strength counteracts it very 
advantageously f . 

♦ Hunter, vol. i. p. 465. 

t Hunter, vol. i. pp. 406, 407, et passim. 
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t >. 



.^N THE PURPOSES AND USES OF THE DIFFERENT 

MODES OF INFLAMMATION. 

THE ammal body is perpetually undergoing a f^j;^^^ 
process of wasting from its own actions, and the i^j^'^^il?^ 
loss is repaired by organs which assimilate other *^'^"''^**^ 
matters, either actually possessing, or which have 
.possessed, the principle of life, and are termed 
food; and by vessels whidi replace the original 
matter of our bodies by the new thus obtained, 
and in this way its growth and maintenance are 
provided for. 

But it is liable to injury from without, or from ihu moi« 

^ ^ ^ ' ■ clearly the 

.within, by which parts are destroyed, removed, SSU^** 
•divided, or rendered imperfect in their powers or*^"^' 
actions * ; and the usual processes are not suf- 
ficient for the repair of the mischief; under these 
circumstances they are fffUd with the extraordi' 
nary one of inflaming, which must so far be deemed 
.salutary f . 

• ^This proceeds from the stimulus of imperfection, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hunter. — Vol. i. p. 334. 

t Hunter^ vol. i. p. 438, €t pawmu Mr. Bum doubts the 
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It is the object of inflammation in external in- 
juries to repair the mischief done, or to protect the 
body from the further operation of the cause. 
The object, Whou parts are removed, there is a disposition to 

to reprodnce * ' * 

ElSiSbe'Jirt reproduce or restore them, which however can 
only be perfectly accomplished in the lower orders 
of alHttidft ; MKHr in Ifie ' higher; 'alfiiodgh'Mrtite 
tissues, such as bone, arteiry, tendon, skin, cellular 
membrane, ^c. , can be so more or less ; parts or 
bi^ik <Jf 'dbmplicfited'structiii*e^ M^ JMre*. 
£i%«Sr ^ni6nfii:m\T& ^'smUar dispositioii'ii 

TiSd!*" **** Jil'oducfed tiis 'Vsrheti they are 1^embved ; tuid nfew'Sife 

kiiatary teAdency of infl&Vtimation,' Hid ichall^ges Mr/HMiterti 
doctrine that^evenU^ke place in the attimal'^onomy b^a«ae 
they are use^ vol. u p. 344; but this dissent is maintaiiied 
on very light grounds, as appears to me. 

* The cause of this difference between the two classes may 
perhaps be thus accounted for : A state of repose continued fcHr 
• S'fcbmsiVTeradfi'BiA'e is ptiAably nec^s^ry W parts of'coiipli- 
' ciiK^ oi-gani^fidh to be fbrmcd anew.'' The lower dtdl^H^f 
animals are capable pf obtaining this from their nature and 
constitution, which. enable them to dispense with the necessity 
of taking food for a considerable time, and consequently with 
the exertions required to procure it; whereas the reverse of 
tnis is^dle case in %ot-bloode(i "animals, ' and therefore perliaps 
•'Frotidetace' has' not foiled them with -^Vvers. for peifoi'naiii^'a 
process they could never have brought to per^tiOn; and 
although, with the aid of his fellow-creatures, man enjoys ad- 
vantages in this respect, no other animal does, yet the general 
principles of his constitution being the same, he with theni 
suffers under this disability. 
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formed to fill the chasm and connect the separated 
surfaces. 

The reunion of parts simply divided, and then re- ^^^v* of 

^ *^ •' adhesion— is 

placed in a state of considerable approximation, has Hon?"""*' 
been explained by Mr. Hunter in a two-fold manner. 
IsL By the spontaneous organization of the efiused 
blood. 2dly. By the eiTusion of lymph, suited for 
the purpose, into which organization extends. 

On the former mode, which has been lately sup- 
ported by the authority of Sir E. Home, it would 
not become me in the present stage of the investi- 
gation to offer any remarks ; there are many strong 
arguments against it, but these must give way to 
facts, when they are fully established. 

The process of immediate adhesion has by some 
eminent pathologists been distinguished from in- 
flammation * ; . the point is not very material, but I 
should rather be disposed, with Mr. Wilson, to 
consider it as a slight degree. 

Inflammation has been said to prevent the ad- SSSTS^'not 
hesive process ; this, I believe, is not true ; adhe- ^"^*°* '* 

* This was Mr. Hunter's opinion. Mr. Bum considered 
the process of union, when inflammation did not supervene, as 
analogous to that of simple nutrition ; but it is clear that in 
every case there must be some new formation, however slight, 
unless we believe that two parts of a living body may be 
put together so nicely, as to form one whole again immediately, 
like two bits of putty, or the cock's neck in the hands c^ a 
conjuror. 
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sion will not take place when it exceeds certain 

limits, but we have innumerable proofs of its oc* 

currence when the symptoms of inflammation are 

quite evident. 

inflamma. Inflammation may arise from external injury, 

^oat'lf^y although no ^vision has been produced: as for 

parts, aod it instance, from any mode of mechanical irritation, as 

mtist be coo- » .r ' 

oiSI^^^II^ pressure, or friction, and from chemical irritation 
of every kind. Under these circumstances it riiould 
seem, that its object is either to get rid of tlie 
noxious cause by an increase of the secretions, or 
to protect the neighbouring parts from its influence 
by adhesions ; or, if these purposes cannot be 
efiected, to remove the parts themselves by ulcera* 
tion or mortification. It is also probable, that it 
is sometimes produced for neither of these pur- 
poses, but merely to restore parts to their healthy 
functions, at least we may suppose thiif to be the 
case in some contusions, if they ever occur without 
disorganization, and in scalds. 

The dbposi. The disposition to the adhesive, or to the sup- 

Hon to adbe. *^ * 

n^^^M^ti^ purative modes will therefore much depend upon 
^iTo^^ the object which is to be obtained, and the nature 

tlw object to . 

JustoTSd ^^ *"® structure afiected : — thus, if repair is to be 
!!flii??^ efiected, the adhesive mode is attempted in every 
case ; if an irritation is to be resisted, the infiam- 
mation will either tend to effuse lymph, or to pour 
out other secretions according to the functions and 
structure of the part: — tlius a mucous membrane 
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will pour out fluid — a serous membrane, lymph; 
in the former case there is an exit — in the latter 
there is not, and the fluid accumulating in the 
cavity would be injurious or destructive. 

In every organ capable of efiusing lymph, and 
requiring protection, this, the adhesive process, 
takes place, unless prevented by a faulty state of 
the constitution; thus it resists, or attempts to 
reast, the progress of disease from within as well as 
from without ; it attempts to resist the spreading of 
the suppurative and ulcerative actions and sphacelus. 

These laws, which are of universal application 

« 

when a known and tangible cause of injury and 
irritation produce inflammation, are liable to be 
modified when it spontaneously arises, in which 
case it not unfrequently happens that the destruc- 
tive modes are established to the exclusion of the 
reparative. 

Suppuration is established in every case in the JjJ^^^ 
first instance if it can better accomplish the object 
than the adhesive mode, as in cases of injury so 
severe that adhesion is impossible, when, after a 
slight effort to accomplish it, (which, however, 
is often attained in a part of the injury), the 
mode is changed, and the chasm is filled up by 
granulations, to which the formation of pus is 
accessory. 

There is one use of pus which cannot be ques- 
tioned, namely, to protect the new parts or granu* 
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lations from the irritating contact of the air and 
other matters^ serving the purpose of cuticle, until 
cuticle can be formed. And so essential is it, that 
no granulations under circumstances of exposure 
can be formed without. 

Another use has lately been assigned to pus by 
Sir E. Home, which is, that of forming the new 
parts, itsqlf coagulating like blood, or the lymph of 
the blood ; and so arranging itself by the extrica- 
tion of gas, ajs to form channels for the future 
circulation. 

The quantity of pus is by no means in all cases 
proportionate to either of these purposes, and cer- 
tainly the object to be obtained is best answered 
when it is small. 

The quality of pus also varies much ; there is a 
standard which affords a convincing proof of its 
being the product of those actions which are the 
most necessary and useful ; and the more it departs 
therefrom, the more unfriendly is tiie character of 
the inflammation. 

Suppuration not only takes place to forward the 
process of granulation, when that is rendered ne- 
cessary by external injury, but it also is established 
to rid the body of foreign matter contained both 
under and above the surface ; it occurs when the 
severity of inflammation prevents the adhesive pro- 
cess from being effected ; when it would be in- 
jurious, as in canals and hollow organs which have 
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&n.€Xit; and also tts an inevitable result of the 
state of the constitution, as in small-pox. 
• Suppuration has generally been regarded as an 
unfortunate termination of inflammation, and so it 
undoubtedly is, when adhesion can be procured in 
most instances, and when resolution more particu- 
larly; but in some it is preferable, and in many 
case^ of ^ntaneom inflammation it hardly should 
jJM disturbed. 

Suppuration, like adhesion, can take placo: from 
tmy kiMiwn tissue or , structure, though much mOre 
jreiwlily in some than in others*; but in cases of 
limited abscesses formed spontaneously, it is usual 
to find the pus secreted from a cyst, and surrounded 
hy adhesiions, which prevent it from spreading f • ; 

Inflafntnation seems a necessary precursor of 
suppuration, but the formation of pus is hinderod 
by any great degree ; although nothing tends more 
to reduce inflammation than its occurrence. 

*■■■■! . ■ *■ ■ ■ »^i.— «— ^Pl.^^ 

* Bichat states, however, that there is a difference in the 
nature of the pus produced from each. — Vol.'i. p. 87- 

'^'Thete'canhie no dorubt as to the use of the firm tumefac- 
tiob lOUtid absentees ito wallilig iii the matter,- but there is one 
ease which illustrates this in a veiy admirable manner as it seems 
to me ; namely, when a bursa suppurates ; for then, as there 
ts'a'natural and sufficient barrier in the cyst, we find scarcely 
any surrounding adhesive inflammation, although the suppura- 
tive action in the bursa may be very acute* 

When a cyst is formed, and the sides begin to secrete pus, 
the actions in the 8urr4)unding parts subside. 
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The suppurative action will be continued mitil 
the object for which it was established be accoii^ 
plished, or until the state of constitution <m wHkb 
it depends is altered. 
SL^by '"** WHen the pus, after it is formed, is contained 
^toJTbe. benealh the surface, there is an immediate dispo^ 
^^•^••^'"Mtion produced to give it exit at tlie surface, and 
to prevent its ^reading either towards the oeMare 
or laterally : to understand which it may be usefid 
to attend to tiie following circumstances : 
5^2^**" A foreign matter, either on the suriace or 
under the surface^ will occasion one or botibi-of 
tiiese effects ; t. e., it will either excite the ab^ 
sorbents to remove the part, or it will excite 
the nutrient vessels to protect it further by the 
efiiision of l]rmph, and that process will be esta- 
blidied which can best answer the purpose, pro- 
vided it be attainable. 

Now supposing the foreign matter is beneaith 
the surface, as in the case of pus, the most useful 
purpose to be effected towards the centre or the 
sides is to effiise lymph, which is generally done ; 
and the most useful purpose towards the surface is 
to remove the parts, which is also generally done*. 



* Mr. Wilson objects to the explanation by the effects . of 
pressure, on grounds . which appear to me to be insufficient, .if 
the subject is viewed in the light now suggested. 

** No one now doubts," he says, '* but that the absorbent 
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Pertiapt the pressure of this foreign matter on 
tile parts may sufficiently explain the phenomena;; 
fop we constantly see, that parts cannot endure a 
certain degree of pressure if continued, and they 
are either protected by thickening or callus, se*- 
pwated by pus, removed by ulceration; or killed 
by mortification. 

And what makes it more probable that, in the 
case of pus, it is the pressure which acts, is this ; 
that if we, disregarding the processes of nature, 
make an opening at the upper part, it vnll not pre- 
vent the ulcerative process from occurring below 
also, the pressure still continuing. 
^ The disposition, however, does not seem to be 



vessels remove the parts between the cavity of the abscess and 
the external surface ; but we know not how they are excited to 
do this. We cannot account for their beini; stimulated by the 
ipKSBure of the tumors, for any substance situated internally 
most produce an equal degree of pressure all round ; therefore, 
were it so, an equal degree of absorption of the whole sur- 
rounding parts would take place : but absorption takes place 
*ott'one side only ; it cannot, therefore^ be accounted for on- Ae 
* mtchamcal principle of pressure ; it seems to depend upon 
general law of the constitution, the wisdom of which we 
by its effects, though of its immediate cause we remain 
igporant." — P. 285. 

I cannot help thinking the law may be that I have alluded 
to, and the cause, pressure acting in apparently opposite ways 
on the opposite sides of the abscess under the influence of 
that law. 
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coiiftned to the mero parieteg of the abseess^fciit is 
by sympathy communicated to the ^surfabo^; arid 
iong befoi^e the opening has been effected^; w«p oqIR 
see by the processes going on in a pacticolar. tff0t, 
when that will happen. / . , :- yu. 

u^wuf*^ When tfie adhdiive process is sufficiently ^ Mtir 
^'^'''' blished at the sides and towards the^centee,. it mr^ 
fails to bccar, ttiat the ulcerative process takes 'fAace 
towards fiie surface ; but when, as sometimes hap- 
peni9i/perhaps from want of power, oi; deficiency dh 
^sympathetic action, the neighbouring parts do' not 
duly ^ set up the a^esive process; then the matter 
makes its way thrbngh the parts which least resiiBt, 
as the cellular membrane; or cause, jdcecaffion 
towards the centre, aa well as towards, thajuir.- 
face, and makes a passage into some cayity ox 
canal. 
S2SinJd* I* sometimes happens on the contrary, that from 
mi^caia?^ cxcess of s]rmpathetic action the adhesive procests 
takes place on every, side*, which we find to be 
the case in thode cases where the pus is particu- 
larly fpul and irritating, as in the carbunqiloiis, 
sloughy abscesses; when it would appear that na- 
ture makes particular exertions to wall in matters 

so irritating and injurious. Hence it is that We 

~ • ' 1 

* The adhesive drsposition generally ekists towards^ the 
surface in a certain degree, as is proved by the readiness with 
which incisions heal, when made pretnaturefy, into an abscess ; 
but after a time, this gives way to the ulcerative. 
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have the thickened, brawny state of the surface in «» 

these diseases, preventing the egress of tlie matter, ^^Sl 
which may, perhaps, also be partly attributed to 
the powers of the skin preponderating over those 
of the cellular membrane when set upon the same 
work ; in the end, between the efforts to give the 
matter vent, and to confine it, partial ulcerations 
take place in the midst of great thickening ; and 
tlie object is at last, though imperfectly accom- 
plished, provided the patient hves. 

Wlien the cyst of an abscess is exposed, there is fi-x^» 
a disposition to fill up the chasm by granulations, *^|J,"'°''^^ 
as in all other cases, provided this is not defeated'' 
by the situation of the opening causing matter to ;" 
pond in the cavity, or the state of the constitution 
being unlavourable to any restorative efforts, 

When matter docs pond, there will he no dispo- .^ 

sition to heal over it, however far the track may 
be from this place to the orifice, and however 
closely we may keep the opposite sides in contact 
l^y pressure, the cavity may fill up to a certain de- 
'gree, but a canal will still be left*. 

* T had ft case a shi)it time since whicli illustrated ihU very 
well. I remuvi'd a womun's breast, and soon aRerwards she 
was attacked with erjsipelas phlegmonndes, which produced 
abscesses both towards the sternum and scapula; the former 
readily filled up — ihe latter, from its depeuding situation, did 
not; although pressure was most carefully employed. She 
had suffered much [win in the oi>cralion, and for some time 
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adh?(!?,1^d Resolution, adhesibn, and suppuration, are de- 
Mppontion^ sirable processes or terminations, according to tl^ 

iajiuioiis. 

purpose to be effected: on the other band, they 
are, in other cases, of injurious consequence. 
Tt]ius, resolution is mischievous if we wish to bring 
about adhesion; adhesion is so when it occurs 
where it ought not, as between the iris and lens ; 
suppuration more frequently, as it is the reverse 
of adhesion, divides parts instead of uniting them, 
but also it often has its peculiar advantages. 
Md^^SSrtS Ulceration and mortification, although essentially 
ti^ of' destructive, have also their use ; for it often hw- 

tmec ixtjtagi- 

SSeToSSl P®^ ^^ ^ P^^' *A^^^ l>e sacrificed for the sake 
^i^ng^r of the whole, in which case absorption is, as Mr. 
' Hunter has termed it, the natural surgeon, and he 
might have added mortification. 

Thus, when parts cannot escape from pressure, 
they must be removed by the former, or be ren- 
dered insensible by the latter, and so interposed as 
a barrier between the cause and the sound parts. 
Ulceration separates or removes parts that are in- 
jurious, and makes way for the expulsion of foreign 
matters from the body. 



refused to allow me to make an opening, dreading the knife ; 
however, at last she was compelled to do so by the deluge of 
matter which morning and evening flowed out of the wound, 
after which, in twenty-four hours the whole track, perhaps, of 
from three to four inches, between the original wound and the 
opening, had adhered firmly. 



^ 
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Ulceration, as a consequence of injury, generally 
tends to accompUsli some useful purpose. When 
it occurs, or is maintained by the state of the cou- 
stitution that is much diseased in common. 

When tilceration occurs on the surface, pus is 
effiised, as in the case of granulations, to protect 
it from the air ; but, while the ulcerative action 
lasts, this pus is not healthy. When below tiie 
surface, as in bone or cartilage, it often happens 
that pus is not formed. 

Mortification also has its use ; for, supposing ji 
part is so injured that it can never return to a 
healthy state and action, it would prove a perpetual 
source of irritation to the body, during tlie re- 
mainder of existence, but the economy possesses a 
power of killing it, and then the ulcerative process 
separates it. If a poison be applied, a slough is 
formed, as in some cases of pressure, to cut oft' 
tiie conamunication between the injurious cause 
and other parts, and thus protect them from its 
operation. 

The danger and mischief which arise from tliese 
processes, eitlier proceed from their being misap- 
plied {if I may use such a term), or from their ex- 
tending beyond the part. 

The disposition to extend, i. e., when the sym- 
pathetic actions excited are not of a nature to 
stop the progress and repair the mischief, but 
the contrary, seems chiefly to depend upon the 
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state of the constitution, though it is much influ- 
enced by the nature of the cause and the structure 
of the part. 

Inflammation occurs from certain states of the 
general system, imitating in its processes thoto 
which arise from ^external causes. In some in*' 
stances a useful purpose for the system is evidently 
answered, although at the expense of the part ; in 
other cases it seems to be an unequivocal evil, but 
still it may be the least evil of two, but this is con- 
jectural. 

Whatever has been said in ridicule t)f the vitf 
medicatrix, I cannot help believing that many, 
very many, of the actions established in the econo- 
my, are eiforts made by the constitution to remove 
or prevent the consequences of injury and disease ; 
and further^ that all medical assistance has for ifai 
legitimate object to check those actions, if exces« 
sive ; to alter the disposition which renders them 
so, or perverts their character ; or to excite them 
when deficient, or altogether wanting. These 
simple objects, however, are to be obtained by 
very complicated means, 

I shall content myself with giving this brief 
view of the objects which nature (if I may so ex- 
press myself) has in view in the processes of in- 
flammation. — It would be impertinent in me to 
enter more largely on the subjects Mr^ Hunter's 
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work is studied by every one, and in Dr. Thomp- 
son's and Mr. Wilson's published Lectures are most 
excellent epitomes of that knowledge which we 
owe to him, and of that which has since been added 
by the labours of subsequent investigators and 
themselves ; but, although this is true with respect 
to the common processes of inflammation, yet the 
subject of morti&cation, notwithstanding the great 
attention it has always excited, has been by no 
means so fully elucidated as the others ; find hence 
I feel myself not only justified, but called upon, to 
contribute my humble endeavours in tliis depart* 
ment* 
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OK MOftTIFIlSATION. 

':„.b£f^ *' MORTIjPlC ATION appears to be a t)eciiKittr 
alteration induced in the body, in which tbe tMAti 
are coagulated, more or less perfectly, Ibe selkfai 
ehanged in their texture, and the ftmotiens of the 
nerv^ and bIood*¥essels completely aboH^lK^ t tR 
short, a part so circumstanced is dead : but th&i- li 
not simple death, from which the body, or a part» 
may, under some circumstances, be recovered ; but 
it is an irreparable destruction of the organization 
and powers. 
pi^^Xi^'by Gangrene most commonly precedes this state* 
'"*^** and, indeed, it may be doubted whettier it does 
not in every case. But gangrene is, in point of 
fact, one mode of inflammation, and many autfaors 
have denied that inflammation is, of necessity, a 
precursor of mortification. One only, as far as I 
know, has advanced the opinion that it is, and with 
him I should agree in believing that it is preceded 
in general, and invariably accompanied with some 
degree of it. 
SS'llludSJ ^"* whether mortification be a consequence of 
tion'lS^^ inflammation or not, it may, perhaps with reason^ 
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be considered as standing in the same relation to^jo^n"^' 
iirllamination as »dliesion, suppuration, or ulcera- 
tion : they may all be preceded by a high degree, 
or it may be scarcely sensible. It is not im- 
probable that they, as welt as it, may, in some 
cases, be original actions, and that parts may 
adhere, suppurate, or ulcerate, without increased 
heat, swelling, or turgescence of vessels, wittiout 
those symptoms which we denominate inflamma- 
tion. 

But, whether mortification is tlie invariable 
product of inflammation or not, is by no means 
material in a practical point of view, for it often 
ensues so speedily on the application of the cause, 
tiiat no available interval intervenes, before its oc- 
currence, for the treatment thereof. In a great 1° ■nomcuM 
namber of instances, however, it is the result ofj^J!" ™J1'; 
inflammation as much as any of the other modes om^^^uS- 
here specified; sometimes inevitably, — sometimes '"'^'"""'°' 
it may he avoided : and this being the case, the 
best mode of considering the subject, with refer- 
ence to practice, is, to ascertain hi what cases mor- 
tilicatioii is immediately consequent on the cause ; — 
iawbst it is the product of inflannnatton; and when 
se»- — ID whsU; cases it can, or cannot, be prevented; 
— vnd, if it can be prevented, by what means, 
whicll will be best understood by knowing Ae 
nature of the mflammatron which threatens it, or 
Uie particular causes which are apt to induce it. 
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iijji^j^eae jj. ^^ fon^^ f^ ^j^ tjjjg ^jg^ ^jf f^^ gubject, that 
go^'o'darrwg^ a good arrangement is absolutely necessary to 
Te?J*n8efai. asccrtain those distinctions by which the treatment 
must, in several instances, be guided: and T am 
not advancing too much, when I say, that, till of 
late, the opinions which have been held are pe- 
culiarly confused and defective, and the arrange- 
ments proposed, in many instances, founded on 
erroneous views in general pathology. This does 
not rest on my bare assertion, but is supported by 
authorities which will hardly be questioned. 
Dr. Thompson thus expresses himself (p. 502) : 
fon'sJiJiS^ *' The various modes in wliich parts die, the 
diversity of causes from which their death pro- 
ceeds, and the dissimilar, or even opposite, modes 
of treatment which those affections in different 
stages and in different circumstances require, render 
a careful investigation and accurate arrangement 
of the subject a most important object in the prac- 
tice of surgery. In looking, howevier, into the 
different books of surgery and physic, which treat 
of mortification, you will soon be convinced tiiat 
the subject has not yet received that attention 
which its^ importance demands. By an indiscrimi- 
nate use of vague terms, and a careless arrange- 
ment of the phenomena of mortification, practical 
authors have scarcely left us an opportunity to 
profit, by the facts, observations, and cases, Uiey 
have put Mpon record."— 1813, 
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Aiid a still more recent (French) author, who 
wrote the article " Gangrene" for tlie Dictiotinaire 
des Sciences Medicates, pubUshed In 1816, gives hr 
the following statement : — 

" Art possesses a great number of means of op- smjcIh 
posing gangrene ; the difficulty consists in making 
a proper selection. The precept.s which the an- 
cients have transmitted to us, have relation only to 
gangrene in general ; but is it not manifest that an 
affection which appears under forms so various, 
ought to demand an equal variety in the treatment, 
and that what in one case would be useful, must 
necessarily prove injurious in another? — 316. 

" Authors who have written since (since this 
was proposed as a prize-subject, In 17G9, by the 
Academy of Dijon), have thoroughly felt the ne- 
cessity of directing the treatment of gangrene ac- 
cording to the causes, and the phenomena which it 
presents ; but some have only given general views 
on the subject, and others have confined themselves 
to the description of some species : it is, doubtless, 
to fill this void that the Society of Medicine of 
Paris proposed, in 1807, the following question: — 
' Kxposer les caracthres, /ey causes, et le traitement, 
de la gangrhis, considir^e dam les divers systSmes 
qu'elle peut affecter.' The article, which I have 
inserted here, is extracted from the memoir wliich 
I presented to that society, and on which it was - 
pleased to confer the prize for 1809.'*— Hebuard. 
in Dkl- fles Sciences JSIcdicales. 
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Now it remains to be seen whether the avowed 

defects in this department of knowledge have beeit 

completely remedied at the present day. In ther 

uicTew^ at Appendix No. III., I have given a view of the 

present enter- '■''■' 

tained. various arrangements proposed by modern authors : 
from these we may collect that the differences, of 
the following kinds have been recognised^ and that 
their particular modes of treatment have been sepa* 
rately specified, i. e., mortification from extemal> 
violence, including contusion, laceration, and 
puncture, to which may also be added pressure. 
Those from chemical causes, — ^whether they are 
irritating or deleterious matters applied to the 
skin, — inserted into a wound, — or injected into the 
cellular membrane ; or whether they arise from ao 
excess of temperature. Those from causes affect* 
ing the organs of circulation. From distecrfion. 
From deleterious matters taken into the stomach, 
or imbibed through the lungs. 

ap^ea?\*o^e Lastly, WO havc mortification treated of as the 

«khcipnt. pgg^|^ ^f inflammation, and here I think there is 

> 

still a failure in our present systems, which, whether- 
we look abroad or at home, practically divide it 
into two or three species. 

" For the sake of order," says Dr. Thompson^ 
'^ I shall divide the observations I have to make 
on the cure of mortification ; Ist.^ into those which 
relate to the treatment of acute mortification, and 
2ndlji/. into ^those which relate to the treatment of 
chronic mortification, commencing without fever. 
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or attended with fever of a typhoid type. It un- 
fortunately happens," he adds, " that in mortifica- 
tion, as in many other diseases, there are cases of 
a mixed nature, in the conduct of which very de- 
cided modes of practice will be fomid to be as un- 
certain in their principles as they may be doubtful 
in their effects." — p. 553. 

And Mr. S.^ Cooper, in the last edition of that 
most valuable work, his Surgical DictioTutry, thus 
expresses himself: — 

" In the treatment, the surgeon will always have 
one thing for immediate consideration, vis., whe- 
ther the case before him is one of acute mortifica- 
tion, attended with inflammatory fever; or whether 
it is a chronic mortification, beginning withoot 
fever, or attended with fever of a typhoid nature? 
By making up his mind upon this point, the prac- 
titioner will establish a usefid general principle for 
his guidance, especially in the commeneement of 
the treatment." — p. 733. 

Most other writers, French and English!, bnt 
particularly the former, consider mortfficati<8» as 
proceeding either from the violence of the iwflam- 
uoatioD, or from the malignity of the cause*, but 
make no further division. It is not my wisb to 



* Mr. Burn, and other English writers wbo divide iaflam- 
mation into the strong and weak, consider the lalter as parlicu- 
latly prmip t() mortific;ilion. 
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make any cavil about the terms, but there are fhan^ 
species of inflammation which are either apf to ter- 
minate in mortification, or inevitdbly do so, from 
peculiarity of constitution, (as examples of the 
former, I may mention various forms of erysipelas; 
of the latter, carbuncle, ^c.) and I should think it 
productive of no good consequence to premippose 
the question, by ascribing the disposition either to 
malignity or debihty, in any instance ; but that it 
is of importance to recognise the fact that there is 
a difference in the nature of the various inflamma* 
tions which lead to mortification. An illustration 
can add nothing to proof, but it may serve to 
tender an author's meaning more intelligible, and, 
jperhaps, from the analogy, convincing. I should 
say, then, that as many kinds of fever terminate in 
the typhoid state, so many inflammations end in 
gangrene ; and that it would be as erroneous to 
treat these inflammations merely with reference 
to this threatened termination, as it would those 
feversw 

The consequence of thus dividing the species of 
inflammation into two or three kinds only, has 
been, that what one author ascribes to violence of 
inflanunation, another attributes to malignity ; and 
what one will explain on the supposition of a ma^ 
lignity, another imputes to debility ; and thus, on 
the assumption of principles which are undeniable 
only in a part of the cases which occur, we are 
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left with uncertain or contradictory directions with 
respect to the remainder. 

The principle, then, appears to be, to observe ^. 
and consider well the peculiarities of the inflamma-« 
tion which will end in gangrene, or threaten to do ■>■ 
so ; and, as in many cases it will admit of a more 
favourable termination, this must be sought for. — 
we must ascertain whether it admits of resolution, 
as in erysipelas ; whether it may be rather induced 
to subside in suppuration, as from external injury; 
whether ulceration is the prominent featm'e, as in 
phagedena, or hospital gangrene, which will influ- 
ence a material difl'erence in our applications ; or 
whether mortiiication must be the inevitable result 
tir principal character, as in carbuncle or gan^ena 
senilis. We have to consider what measures are 
likely to conduct it to the most favourable termi- 
nation, and what are best calculated to prevent its 
extension, for which purpose it is useful to inquire 
whether the inflammation is attended with action 
and power ; much action, without power ; or little 
of either the one or the other; which circumstances 
are very liable to be affected, or entirely governed, 
"by the state of the constitution, 

I may further observe that, with respect to dis- J 
eases, there are two modes of handling them ; one ul 
consists in explaining their general principles, and |[ 
the gerwral principles of treatment adapted to them ; 'l 
the other of considering each kind specifically, and j; 
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ZmZuT, ttn* wo^ ^ treatment urbidi may be bdnt mited ti 
priate ""S^^ it. Doubtless the difficulty and the lamorttnee lyf 

ment. * 

the farmer is greatest ; and, wben that b onee^ ac- 
compliishedr nothing remains hot attenlive' obMr- 
▼ation to ascertain the differences of the variMi 
species ; upon< what these differences dep€AHd> und 
what conduct is most adrantageoas in tiiem. it n 
certain, bowerer^ tiistt vHtasor the first aiid most 
iardooos brsfick ' has been compietedy ta iim per«> 
fectiiHi of practical knowledge it is still re^piidte^ 
^i*?Js Aat the latter shooM be also. Now it does ap|iear 
tended to 'in ^ mei. that with reference to ike present sttbieoti 

the worlu on e * ' 

lin?m?i!tir^l)e iii^ modis has been adopted afaiost tm the ex«^ 
chsioff of the kttmr *. One amtiior will inckide all 



be has to say mider the head of acute or chronic 
gsngrefle, and tiieir treatment; anoAery under the 
head of renediesi, sock as blood^ettittgi^ ooM, heat^ 
m tte snttpMogistkf plan, generally,, and so om. I 
wcKddmst he tmdm^^ t^ ob^eei tor tftis proceed* 
iRg^vbutlM^a^Mnee^ tte opinion, that ihe work is 
kift impettectf mdttss; after tile general scheme kss 
iMfim asuMhr eut< tire pttrticular psvts are 4fatmw 
gMriKdlr U, tlict^rei^ i w^re to attei^pt toF^ wiste 
on this subject, it wdiM be with ihe^ desjjgn of 
tmatkigr iadradMUy of mvrtiiicsAhmt as: produced 

♦ Lc difitit d* Itop' gftiiralfefer ar, pfeat-ftft plus nVrf^Sl^ & 
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by the spplicatioii of certain catues, or as the result 
of certain inflammations; and in the present sketch 
it will be my object to do so as far as I well can. 

Witli respect to the fever which attends gan- The r^ 
grene or mortification, I must he permitted to ex-^ijj; 
press my doubts, whether a division into three, or «"maJ^ 
at most, four kinds, will suffice ; as also whether it '>?'"'" 
is the most advantageous mode of considering the 
subject, to set out with the belief that they are 
eitlier inflammatory, bilious, or typhoid. 

When the state of gano;rene is fully established, 
the character of the constitutional affection will be 
nearly the same, however different the cause may 
be ; but in the earlier stages, the fever will vary as 
tile inftammation. 

If we sti'ietly adhere to ^e nieamng which baa 
been attached to inflammatory fever ; i. e., if we 
consider it as analogous with sthenic fever, or st/no- 
cha, it will rarely, if ever, be found to exist, ex- 
cepting in cases from external injury, and prior to 
the occurrence of mortiHoation. 

Neither does it appear to me that the fever 
which accompanies the inflammation leading to 
iBOrtiticatioQ often accords with typhus. When 
gangrene becomes predominant, the constitutional 
aiection ceitainty approaches yery nearly to it, 
tbnugh, even then, there is a difference ; that state 
is marked with extreme asthenia, but still it it 
peculiar ; tlie very appearance of a man sinking 
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under gailgrene differs ftom that of ^ne dpng 6( 
typhus. 
itis probable - There are more cases which would deserve the^ 
ciLSiut£S' name of Mious than any other ; but, althoueh -dis- 
T^^B^ order of the digestive organs is a predominant 
«fi^v«r. *" symptom, yet^we must not consider the constitu-^ 
tional affection as the same. It is not the same in* 
erysipelas, hospital-gangrene, or paronychia gravis, 
though neither are purely inflammatory or typhoid/ 
The pyrexia which attends every jspecies of inflam-^ 
mation is probably more or less mi generis, inas- 
much as the disease with which it is connected is 
sui generis. The fever which attends phlegmon is 
not the same as that which is met with in erysipe* 
las, nor that the same which attends carbuncle; 
the fever which attends inflammation of the mucous 
coat of th6 bronchise is not the same as that we 
meet with in inflammation of the mucous coat 
of the intestines, the mucous coat of the eye^ or the 
serous covering of, the lungs ; that which attends 
compound fractures is not the same as that we 
meet with in bums ; neither is the fever which 
attends one species of inflammation leading to mor* 
tiiication the same which accompanies aaotlien 
This fact would be of no consequence, if it w^e 
not connected with treatment ; but say, that bilioDf 
symptoms appeared in a case of carbuncle, and iii 
a case of erysipelas, would it be wise to administer 
the same constitutional remedies in both ? Should 
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Ve do well to give large quantities of tartrite of an- 
timony in the former, or administer cordials and 
wipport without reserve in the latter? It may be 
i»aid that the typhoid character is more compounded 
witji the bilious in the case of carbuncle, and that 
this leads to the diBerence in treatment. Be it so ; 
but let the difference be recognised — green is com- 
pounded of yeUow and blue, but it is neither yel- 
lew nor blue. It is difRcuit to disturb ideas once 
■ established, and to multiply fevers by the number 
of different intlainmations would probably never be 
tolerated ; but let us get rid of the term fever, and 
4tate the fact in plain words, and it may perhaps be 
admitted that the constitutional sympathy varies as 
the local aifection. 

When the system is completely mastered by the ,'*',5j°,^^ 
influence of gangrene, it probably matters little '^6^^*^ ' 
what the cause of that gangrene has been ; but as IJ""^"' 
Jong as there is re-action, it is of considerable con- ™iVh« 
-sequence to distinguish as before stated, whether pi-J i-ia" 
that re-action is connected with any considerable ^"h™ 
degree of power or not, and with what peculiarity 
of disposition. In the first place, the object is to 
ieam what may be the character of the inflamma- 
4ion leading to gangrene ; and secondly, what 
^e state may be when gangrene or sphacelus 
have occurred. 

^1 When the affection which leads to it is acute in i:^ru»< 
''its character, a quantity of flui^ is contained and ll^^^Z 
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'h\,eiluse(l in the pail, and it is denomiDated moist; 
DDur while in those ca^es which are more slow, it is 
comparatively dry. It does not appear tliat there 
is any difference in the texture of the sohda in the 
two states ; acute or rapid niortitications are not, 
liowever, necessarily humid, as the slough from 
the application of kali punun proves, and the con- 
verse also is true in some cases of sphacelus seni- 
lis, §-c. 
,i<iDd It is very certain that humid gangrenes, which 
™.i,, are also frequently emphysematous, are wont to 
Z"' spread with a great, degree of rapidity ; some 
authors have attributed this to the influence of the 
ftir extricated, and Dr. Kirkland has described em- ' 
|)I]ysematous gangrene as distinct from the oUiers, 
and some have imputed this di^poBition in a con- 
siderable degree to the putrefaction of the juices 
which are etibsed. With regard fo the former, it 
should seem that the author alluded to has mistaken 
an effect for a cause ; yet it is important to recog- 
nise the fact, that gangrene, when accompanied 
with emphysema, has a remarkable disposition to 
spread. 

No doubt the presence of fluids in a state of 
{Mitrefaction has a very prejudicial influence on tlie t 
suiTounding parts*, at the same time depressing 



• Mr. Burn Mates " vhat if putrid matter be applied lo a ^ 
wound, tliat wolinii never heals without sloughing." — vol. i. 
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(heir powers and exciting them to actions these 
depressed powers are not equal to ; this will greatly 
increase the influence of Bj)hacelus, and augment its 
tendency to spread. As Mr. Burn observes, the in- 
terstitial fluids of parts possess less life than the 
solids, and are sooner ' precipitated' to the state of 
death by what he terms the ' action of descent,' 
and cons'tqueiitly the larger the quantity of fluid ; 
i. e.,.the greater the swelling, the more rapidly will 
it be likely to spread, thus accounting for the re- 
markable progress where emphysema attends, which 
is a result of the same cause. 

But it will also be observed, that in these cases ^i*™^''^" 
this disposition may, in a considerable degree, beip'^d mV 
attributed to the original character of the injlam- ^"'l,J,l^, 
mation which is greatly disposed to spread, and a O" ''■^nain- 
phenomenon not uncommon further illustrates the '^^^^^fl,'" 
fact, namely, that spots of gangrene shall appear «"tViti™ 
in several places at once. Now, tliese being in- 
sulated, cannot be ascribed to the propagation of 
the affection from either of the circumstances men- 
jioned above, but is a consequence of the original 
digpositioD. 

"niere is another subject of inquiry of coasider- Th^ imp™. 
able interest, which will also tend to throw light "'SiTuum 

D li by DO ^ 

ipOD this point ; namely, upon what principle it can ^""n.«°'to 
i explained thut the constitution, as well as the "i""*''. *"" 
ighbouring parts, suffers such a singular im- S^aUcS,"^ 
■CBsion. By many it has been ascribed to the''""-""" 



abswption pf a 4flk»t^rioii8 prineiple, but this :dpK 
pion i« i«i$(^f«tly rQfotftcl> fiusi Mr. Bum argumf by 
the fact, tb^t tb^ impression is in no degree eom^ 
mensurot^ with the siz^ of the slough, end ednse- 
quently with the quantity of putrid matter^ as the 
effects pro^ucec} by a WiaU s]ougb of intostinei 'or 
cornea will exemplify. 

But it may be further observed with respect to 
^he sympathy both constitutional and locals and 
th? fact, although it does not oppose Mr. Bum*^ 
qpinion, readers further explanation necessary, tbat 
it is by no means in proportion to the sixe of the 
(plough, tf'Aen sitmt^d in the mme pari; thiit a 
si}ough from pressure, a slough from burn^ opi a 
slough froni . erysipelas, in the same situation, iieiU 
produce a very di^^erent effect upon (he constitution 
and n^ighboijiring parts^ ; it is therefore probable^ 
that it i^ fpoin thc^ mfiammation Mmnmding the 
sloughy th^ such influence is comnmnicated. If 
this inOamntati^n i& merely calculated to throw off 
the slough, Uttl^ dtstorbance will be produced,' tf 
the powers are adeqi:(ate, as generally happena in 
the first two cases ; whereas, if the slough: exists 
in the mid^ of w inflammation whose disposition 

s 

iii already unfi^endly^ thm it will tend to aug* 
ntent this, and the constitution, as it were, oon- 
mc^^m of its danger, and overpowered by it, will 
yield to its inflnenoe, at in the latter case t^sA 
njany otlier^, .„ 
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Upon tlie whole, then, I should conceive, that the 
singular impression communicated to the constitu- 
tion and to the neighbouring parts, depends upon 
the peculiar character of the inflammation which 
surrounds the slough ; yet that the putrid, offeusive 
and irritating fluids contained in the slough are 

, eminently calculated to give this new force and 

I energy. 

The point now discussed is not merely specu- 
lative. The practice of the older surgeons was 
founded upon the doctrines which they held upon 

, the state of the parts in mortiflcation, and we 
cannot properly appreciate its propriety or im- 
propriety in various instances, without bearing in 
mind the objects they had in view. 

It was supposed that the nerves were stupefied 
and their powers depressed by the violence of in- 
jury, or the depressing nature of the cause, or ex- 
tinguished hy its malignity ; that the play of the 
vessels was lessened or destroyed by their being 
injured or stupefied, or compressed ; that the fluids 
were rendered stagnant by strangulation produced 
by the irritation of nervous or tendinous parts, 
which, if it afl'ected the veins, prevented the blood 

' from returning, and occasioned much swelling and 
moist gangrene; if the arteries, no swelling, but 

' dry gangrene was the consequence, from the en- 

' gorgement, striUigulation, or stupefaction ; some- 
times the fatty juices — sometimes the blood became 
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stagnant in the part, and when thcfsebecami^ putrid, 
they exasperated the state they produced. , .. ;;> 

They direct that the strangulation, real or iijoaT 
ginary, is to be set- free by incisionsi; the fv^ 
juices, when fixed, to be melted by rela?^ant ^dsr 
solvents ;—wlien the bl^od is stagnant, the vie^e^ 
are to be excited into play again by stimulants >m7 
when a part is stupefied, it demands cordials 4 — 
when infiltrations of natural, or unnatural Juices 
take place, they may excite strangulation, and ^re- 
quire scarificatioris. . If the part putrefies, the 
juices are to be. let out by the same means, and it 
is to be embalmed through the cuts with essential 
oils, spirits, or aromatic powders; or. it- 19. t^Jbe 
dried by actual . cautery, strong acids,. or boiliog 
oil ; or even the occurrence of putrefaction is to be 
anticipated by pouring in boiling oil as in gunHshot 
wounds, or burning up the skin as in. carbuncle^ 
We are not to make an incision in carbuncle, boil, 
or abscess in perint^ or near the anus, because it 
is better to let the slough soak in pus, and because 
the i)us wilt increase itself, and discharge the 
slough ; but in some otiier cases, we are to let out 
the putrid pas> as good matter will not form . till 
this is evacuated. . . - . 

Gangrene, according to diese dpctrines, may . be 
produced spontaneously by the malig?nty of the 
cause which extinguishes the life of the parts, and 
which is to be mej; with cordials and fortifiant^^ 
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fattt is not to be prevented from depositing itseif ; 

or by its caustic acrimony, which burns up the part 
like lapia infemalis ; but it is doubted whether the 
mere heat of the part is sufficient to burn it in a 
similar way, and therefore it is also doubted if 
ever gangrene is produced from the violence of 
hifiammation simply. 

Such are the leading doctrines, and such the 
practice of M. Quesnai, an author of most repute 
among the older surgeons upon this subject, and 
perhaps the view he has given, pretty correctly 
contains the opinions of tlie times in which he 
wrote, arranged and explained witJi ability that 
command our respect; but it is with some surprise 
■that I have seen him quoted with so much com- 
mendation by late authorities every way entitled to 
our deference*. It will be seen that it is the 
system of this school of hot irons and boiling oil 
to assume tiie cause, and adapt the treatment to its 
nipposed nature ; — where we are so much in the 
dark, it is probably wiser rather to infer the nature 
of the disease from the effects of treatment. 

There are many circumstances which are capable f^""!^" 
of influencing in a very great degree the disposition ", ".""ei 
of inflammation to terminate in mortification ; what- fi'^^Von' 
ever may have been tJie original cause of that in- iTJj^af! 



' Theie ia much valuable matter iindi 
'a work, (.arlictlliifly "li llir itibjctt o 



ubtcdly iti M. Q«e» 



flammatiQQrtbis is not to be wondered at, iskice mott' 
of tbese 4re of thems^lvesi capable of inducing Urn 
state of mortification* When they do so, the^ d«* 
s^rve separate eonsideration ; but in every c&wef 
infl^matibn which occurs, where there may' ; be 
any rea§Q)l to fear this termination, it is siecQssuy 
to bear in mind that their operation will much 
tei|4 to infiueme its production, and maiv|r of 
t^m may be avoided by attention, or counteiw 
acted perhaps by proper means. They may be 
stated as follows : — 

0. Tbe powers of the part in which infiammatioii 
occurs being naturally weak, a^ in fibrous meoh 
hifanes, or in the scrotum, ^c. ' ' 

^ b. The remote supply of blood or nervow 
eiAergy, as in the lower extremities. 

* c. Obstruction to the return of blood from Ser 
peiidifig positioi), pressure, or actual ligature^ 

*• (jL Obstruction to the supply of bloOd from 
p^f)sswe or ligajture,. rarely from the former except 
in aneurysiQf. 

0.^ Tbe ciircqlatiog powers being impair^ from 
^wa#9( in, the beaipt or yesseU. 

* /. Thft powers of 14^ covstitutioii being 
epSeebilf d from age, the inflqeupe of babiHiSk ^9- 
order of tiie. digestive organs, or actual disease 
as feveir^ 

* g. An impoverished or diseased state of the 
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blflddi from poor living, foul air, improper food, 
scurvy, ^c. » 

A. The organization of the part being much 
impaired by external injury, 

* i. The nervous power of the part being im- 
paired by poisons, ^c. 

* h. The actions of the part being unduly ex- 
cited by any excessive irritation, particularly when 
its powers are weakened. 

* /. The powers of the part unduly lessened 
by the unseasonable apphcation of depressing 
remedies. 

* m. The part being either subjected to pressure 
from some foreign cause, or produced by the 
tension of skin, or aponeurosis, ^-c, in consequence 
of the swelhng. 

* n. The excessive, violence of inflammatory 
action. 

o. A peculiar disposition in the constitution. 

Of these many may either be avoided, dimi- 
nished, or counteracted, and such are marked in 
the margin *, and with respect to the remainder 
we are not without means of limiting or checking 
their influence. 

The excessive violence of inflammatory action 
has been stated as a cause, but it is more fre- 
quently the consequence of the action of some of 
the above causes. Thtrt must be a reason for 
injlatnmation being excessive. 
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Under the heads c, k^ /» and m, will fall heiuly 
the whole of our remedial means; and, upon, the 
proper regulation of temperature, applications, 
medicine, diet, and depletion, according to. the 
nature of the case, the success or failure of Imr 
efforts will depend. 
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PART SECOND. 



ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF INFLAMMATION. 

X Shall now proceed to offer a few obser- 
vations dn the general principles which may be 
applied tii the various leading divisions of inflam- 
matory diseases, and on the particular nature of 
some of the individual species. They may first be 
divided into those which are produced by external 
causes; and secondly, those which arise from a 
disordered state of the constitution itself. 
> TTiose which arise from external causes may be 
referred to two heads, — itiechanical or chemical 
injury; — and first of tfiose 
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CHAP. I. 

FROM MECHANICAL INJURY. 

Its natural INFLAMMATION from mechanical injury is 

disposition is o <f 

^^Ix%^^^y. far from being one and the same in all eases,; hni^ 
like other inflammations^ differs in kind as well .as 
degree^ according to the nature of the cause» (the 
injury )y the part, and the constitution* 

Beyond, doubt its iuTariable olfject is to repair 
the harm that may have been inflicted^ althou^ 
the endeayour often fails of success; it. must^ 
therefore, be considered as a natural process, but 
it does not always follow that it should: be ^Jkcaithy 
one. In this respect, however, it differs. from 
spontaneous inflammation, for that of necessity 
implies disease, while this may occur in perfect 
health. It differs also in another important respect; 
namely, that it always has a disposition to a speedy 
termination; i. e., adhesion, suppuration, or slou^; 
it also has universally a disposition to recovery. 
It is no objection to this statement that its termi- 
nation is often prolonged by the presence of foreign 
matters, or its object frustrated by excessive vio- 
lence. 

^b^idta When the constitution is sound, and the injury 
not excessively severe, the inflammation is of the 
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best kind, and generally succeeds in re-establisliiiig 
the integrity of the part by the effusion of lymph or 
the formation of granulations. There is probably 
no inflainmation in which there is absolutely no 
attempt to effuse organizable lymph ; but in these, 
that process is invariably present to a great 
tlegree*. 

When the process of adhesion takes place with- no sy 
out any interruption, and perfect tranquillity is oh- ",''^^[1 
served, there is scarcely any sympathetic aft'ection uXw. 
of the constitution; when, however, this is not the 
case, fever attends, varying in kind and degree ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the part and of the 
constitution itself. 

I do Dot here propose to consider the constitu- 
tion as otherwise than sound, but supposing it to 
be »o; important differences will arise from the 
nature or situation of the tissue or organ concerned, 
and from the nature of the injury. 



• When swdJing comes on to a great extent, and with much 
rapidity, after &n injury, as often happens in a limb sPTJooaly 
liuKt ^^' swelling proceeds from the effusion of serous fluidi, 
(uid k the result oi' an inllamraatory action, differing in D«tui« 
however, from the action going on in the part actually injured, 
and of itself would subside; but should the suppurative or 
gangrenous disposition extend to parts so circumstanced, they 
wilt have little power of resisting the one or the other. 
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I _ 

Nature of the Organ concerned. 

The principal difference depends upon its being 
tm organ of vital or pritnary importance^ or one of 
secondary consequence ; it will be better, however, 
to reserve for a future part the remarks on tbe first. 

The secondary are the common integumetits, 
muscles and fascia, tendons, ligaments, boHes, and 
some external mucous membranes, besides vessels 
and nerves. 

Integuments or Muscles. — An injury of these 
will be, ceteris paribusy attended with healthy in- 
ilammation and vigorous action; its tendency to' 
union or reparation by granidation, rarely to mor- 
tification, excepting in cases of extreme' severity; 
or in unsound constitutions ; they have great 
powers of repair. 

Tendons or Ligaments possess few vessels, and 
little nervous connexion ; their dense structure will 
with diflScuIty admit of an increase of vascularity^ 
and is the cause of an unfriendly pressure being 
exerted when there is, and from both these causes, 
inflammation, when it occurs in them, is prone to' 
mortification under external injury with wound, 
unless that is a simple division, in which case they 
readily unite ; but although they are incapable of 
beariqg severity of inflammation from this cause, 
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is remarkable that in gout, rheumatism, or con- 
tusions, they will. 

BoNE-s. — There is seldom a breach of continuity 
in-bones, without great violence has been inflicted ; 
but, if the injury is not connected with a wound of 
the surface, reparation is, aftiir a time, effected. 
If it is, a portion often perishes ; for the same re- 
marks which apply to fibrous membranes, do so 
here, with this difference, that of the two, bones 
are much more highly organized ; their dense and 
unyielding structure, however, renders the pro- 
cesses of infliimmation in them very taidy, and 
with circumstances of exposure unfavourable; when, y- 
however, there is no external wound, they rarely '^l 
perish in case of fracture, although necrosis often pi< 
occurs from blow, where there is no fracture. 

The rem-jrkable dift'erence which occurs from 
the addition of a wound, deserves every attention ; 
its cause does not appear to me to have been suffi- 
ciently explained. 

Why should the addition of a trifling wound, to 
an injury of great severity, cause such a dift'erence 
in the symptoms ? It has been attributed to the 
admission of air ; but to what extent is the air ad- 
mitted? — Not beyond the mere surface*; it is not 



U said ihal the u 



t take place, as ia simpte 
, tl[c first bond of union, 
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here, as in a case of absceas, where a caimljf k 

emptied of fluid, and air may find access if tke 

sides are not compressed. But if air does cQme in 

contact with parts, it does not prevent > ready 

union. How many wounds unite after being long 

exposed, nay, after, a part has been separated 

from the rest, and been surrounded with ajr^f 

Air does not prevent the wounds of :binute 

animals from healing. Still the cause of tiie !phe<> 

nomena must be ascribed ultimately to the hi^ 

fiuence of the air, though indfireetly : the facts 

»re the same, but they admit of a differient ex,* 

planation. 

JJyjjj^ As a contused wound of the M^t will seldom 

u^Dp^ heal by adhesion, the granulating process is /ner 

^j^j^;*{jj oessary, and for this, suppuration. Now, in tlie 

Mplmnting'' casc of compouhd fracture, this forms a part of the 

process fkt>m 

^« ^^"<i *° general surface of the wound, and the suppurative 
action having commenced in it, is communicated 
throughout,^ which would not otherwise have been 
the case, as is evinced by the difference, when ad* 
besion in the skin can be procured. 

I I III II — <i~i I III i— — I M^—i^.^— ♦i— <— ^1^— »i«»a^M»^^^^^^ 

t. c, coagulable lymph, is removed or destroyed before it can 
hecome vascular. This undoubtedly is the case ; but why is it 
so ? We may with reason suppose that such parts of this 
lymph as the air has touched will perish ; but in many in* 
stances the proportion so circumstanced is very trivial ; and 
pretty rarely if we can prevent the skin from suppuration, the 
uiii^ag process does not fail beneath it. 
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When bone forms part of a lacerated wound, *^ 
Uie consequences are much more severe than ioo"/ 
other cases; because, in the 1st. place, there is con- 1'^ 
siderabie disposition in it to perish under the high ''" 
inflammation which ensues, arising from its structure. 
2nd. — This disposition having commenced in a 
part, is, like any other dis|)osition, capable of 
being extended to, or influencing, the whole surface 
of the wound, and adds to the tendency, already 
existing in its sides, to sloughing and nnhealthy 
suppuration. 3rd. — The profuse suppuration which 
occurs, prevents, in a considerable degree, the 
restorative process of depositing matter to form 
new bone. 4(/i. — Because this matter tends to 
prevent that contact of the ends of the bones which 
is calculated to excite tliis process. 5lh. — Be- 
cause all processes performed in and by bone are 
slow; and, when any portion is exposed without 
periosteum, a very considerable interval, under the 
most favourable circumstances, elapses before 
granulations are formed, and, until they are so, the 
object nature has in view is not accomplished*. 



■ The fulluwiiig case shrn'od very beautifully ihe pToce«K» 
wliich occur io a. wounded uud expustrd banc. — A girl, fifteen 
years of age, received a compound fracture of the leg, from ■ 
fall utf a wall ; a projt'ctjng portion of bone was sawn off, and 
she was sent about twenty-four miles, into our hospital. The 
Wouitd had beea dilated, and wai aiii|)!e: a portion of the 
tibia. <1enuded of jierioslF'Uiii , was- rxpOMnl ty nicw, of tti nalu- 
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Gth. — Because it is very difficult to avoid all motion, 
and every movement under such circumstances it a 
fresh injury. And, 7£&.«—Because1he repsir beiiig 
so difficult, the sympathetic fever is high in {iro^ 
portion, and tends itself still further to aggravate 
the mischief*. * •»- 

prtacipi« of The principles of treatment seem to be,— l#t: 
to procure adhesion of the external wound if pos- 
sible, for which purpose any thing like tight strap- 
ping (which it is to be feared is often employed) 
must be injurious in a wound of this natni^. Mr. 
Astley Cooper recommends, as the best i^plicar 
tion, a bit of Imt wetted with the blood ; md,iind. 
to procure reparation of the bone, -always etfeoted 
readily enough, if suppuration be prevented by tiM 
success of the former intention ; but, if not, perfeet 
quietude is of all things the most essential. For 
this reason, I have, for some time, been in the 

. : i I 

ral colour. By degrees, a slight tinge of pinkish red was visible, 
and in the course of a few days it had the appearance of being 
injected. At the expiration of about three weeks, and not till 
then, a granulation burst forth near its centre, and very spieedily 
it was covered with others; and they united witk'thote 
which were situated at its sides, produced from the soft pilrts. 
When this object was effected, the secretion of pus considermUy 
diminished : no portion of bone was at any time thrown off 
from this part ; but I suppose the absorbents may have removisd 
that which had been actually exposed. 

* In Mr. Hennen's Observations on MiUtmry Surgery^ there 
are some excellent observations on wounds of bones. > 
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liftbit of laying the limb in that position in which ^^ 
ibe wound may be dressed without displacing the ^"^^"^ 
apparatus, whatever that may be ; and have gene-^ 
rally abandoned the use of bandages ; for these re- 
quire the splints to be moved, even when separate 
heads are employed. In the position on the side, 
this is of little consequence ; but when the patient 
18 on his back, which perhaps will be found the 
preferable posture in the majority of cases, the 
splints cannot be moved without disturbing the 
ends of . the bone, and inflicting a new injury. 
There is no purpose of steadying the limb which 
may not be equally well accomplished by good 
pads, splints, and fillets, and I am entitled to say 
that since I have adopted this mode of treatment, 
I have found the management of the3e cases less 
painful to the patient, less troublesome to myself, 
and far more successful. 

It has been observed by many surgeons, and I ^^"S!^^ 
believe is a fact, that where the external wound is tS* whSn*^** 

* there if an 

large the case often does better than where it in ^^^^^^ 
small, provided that small wound does not unite by ^'°\uyt 
adhesion. For this, many reasons may be assigned. 
1st. The greater loss of blood at the time, in many 
instances. 2d. The freer exit for blood and other 
matters effused both at the time and subsequently. 
3d. The relief which is obtained from the suppura- 
tion of a large external wound. 4tA. This process 
be.ing efi^<^ted more speedily ; for the difference in 
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thJn t^ect is in some tneaMii^ thto SM^e^MMP 
tweeii tfhe f&rmatwh of an txhsc6$8 from i rifttoftiiiih 
tio^, and the sappuratioH of tui opm ittbeMM 
wouttd; tend StUy, Such a wound ohvidbte ilM 
tension vrfmh peiiiaps is nK>re «i!s€lnK$vtMift "tihitti 
i^y thing. I cannot take upon my seff to my 4kll 
k practice lidninded upon this %,ct is to ^be ttfe<Nft< 
mctoAed ; bsft it seems to be defensible M 6Ver)r 
point of view where there is no )iope of aidharion. 
The addiflional piki inflicted at the moment is net 
to 'be compared with (hat which arises frerm the 
high inflttmm^on^ and the openings we aire milme- 
^uently oblij^ to make to evacuate nutttef, to My 
nothing df Ihe increased risk to life and limb. I 
hluee tiever yet made inciskms for the eicpl^ess pofir* 
pose now mentioned, hut whe^e they have ^Oenfol' 
(Kfhet Teasom, -s^ for insltalKfe, to f»cilitale ifae 
reduction of a bone, I have ws^tt iseeh ^aiine te 
regret it. 

The Nature of the Iiyury. 

The \ixiA rf infiamomatSon consequent on exifsr- 
nal violence is not only modified by flie nature 'of 
0ie part and file state of ttie system, hut vanes 
materiaUy from the modes in w^bich it is inftictett, 
and they qiay >be distinguished into three ; namcSy, 
incision, oontusion, and 'tfueeration. 

iNCisiON.-^The parts are divided in socfUturay, 
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that no dKorganization of the vessels occurs, and 
they are ready at once to execute those processes 
by whioh union is ejected* ; and so little difficulty 
is experienced in this, that there is scarcely any 
lyrapathetic action. If the disposition to adhesion 
frustrated, still the parts have their perfect 
powers, the granulations and )>us which are formed 
healthy, and the termination favourable, unless 
it is complicated with the wound of some large 
ir«§6el, cavity, or viscus. 

Contusion. — A contusion does not necessarily 
imply a separation of parts, altluugh this generally 
exists in some portion of the injury; ttie integu- 
vte^xts at all events arc left undivided. The pro- 
eeSMs of repair consist in the absorption of a part 
<tr the whole of the eflused blood, in the re-uniou 
^[ the paris if separated, and the restoration of the 
whole to due power and healthy action. 



As there is no necessity for, there is in general 
>llo disposition to, suppuration, and these processes 
'e generally carried on uninterruptedly and with 
iCM ; but should tlie skin subsequently give way, 



I 



* It appeurs to me, that of late fium the fact liavjng bocii 
Wcbitaitied, ihiit the effused blood is susceptible of organization, 
the attention lias been too much withdrawn from the sides of 
lh« wound ; the blood effused in a lacerated or incised woimd 
U the lame, but the processes very different. 
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either from Ulceration or mortification, we lAall 
have a lacerated womidwith all its consequences. 

In the more violent cases the substance of the 
parts is broken down, the nerves lose their energy, 
and the vessels their power ; and so circiimstaneed 
they allow, as M. Quesnai says, of the fluids 
being easily extravasated and forced into the part 
irom the neighbouring arteries, and from the enr 
gorgement so produced, much of the mischief arises. 
Fluids so situated, he adds with reason, soon be- 
come acrimonious, and in proportion irritating and 
iquribus to the vital powers. 

Very opposite remedies are employed in the 
treatment of contusions ; such as lotions, cold and 
hot, sedative and stimulant, liniments, and fomen- 
tations. The propriety of the one or the other 
will be determined by circumstances. I believe 
any general rule on this point will be sometimes 
inapplicable, but considerable advantage may ber 
Three stages dcrlvcd from considcring the contusion as passing 

which re- • , i « • • ■ i 

Solun acirt- through three stages, m each of which tnt remedies 
!£££m" used should differ. 

In the IsL Parts are in a great measure de- 
prived of tone by the blow, 

2d. To this succeeds inflammation to repair 
the mischief. 

Sd. To the inflammatory stage, a state of 
atony. 
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These stages are recognised, at all events the 
1st and 2d, in contusions of the brain ; it is singii- 

I lar ttiey should not in other ca.ses. 

In the first the object is to restore the part as 

I much as possible to due power and vigour, and 
hence the use of applications containing spirit in 
various forms ; of opodeldoc, ^c, as soon as the 
blow has been received. 

In the second, if the inflammation runs very 
liigh, it may be necessary to apply leeches exten- 

I sively and sedative lotions. The latter are in 
some cases doubtful remedies, and should generally 
contain a small quantity of alkohol ; but tiic leeches 
are so beneficial, that it is oft^n worth while to 
apply a weak saturnine lotion with or without spirit, 
or cold water, on their account; but if cireum-J""! 
stances do not make them necessary, and no orifice 'Stnl 
of this kind, or other abrasion, forbids, the lotio •""'" 
muriat. ammon., considerably more diluted thanS"!, 
fliat ordered in the Pharmacoposia ; and if there is 
much want of power, applied warm by means of 
loft flannel, I have found the most useful remedy ; 
fcut is injurious when the skin is broken, or adiveli/ 
inflamed, as well as the iiq. animou. acetat., ^'c^ 
The feelings of the patient will often determine the 
important point, whether the application is to be 
used cold or warm, or if cold, when to be changed 
lor warm. When there is mach activity of inflam- 
mation, cold will be the most grateful and the most 
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serviceable; it will ^edi the increased aotlDii, 
white the temcdiet^ with which it is combined givd 
the tone to the part* they want. I ^pieak from my 
own observation, and in opposition to the opinion 
of some eminent surgeons^ particularly M. Ass^m ; 
for he applies to the trtatment of contusioms that 
energetic use of sedative practice which, thott^ 
necessary in severe lacerations, I cannot conceive 
to be so in contusions; but while I believe fhe 
sedative plan is carried too far by somct on tbe 
other hand the employment of leeches, and apjdfieah 
tions of this kind, seems to be too generally con* 
demned by others*, 
^•kt^tobil ^^^ advantage will be derived from attending 
S^^'^ particularly to <he state of tbe skin ; in some con- 
H«iM»«f tusions tt^t is more injured tbto (he parts beneath, 
and in such, especial care Aould be taken not 
to Use either strong stimuktots or sedativea, or 
astringents; and the same observation will apply 
where th^ skin is extensively separated by large 
ecchymosis. But when tiie principal miscluef has 
accrued to i3[ie parts underneath, then I believo 
the practice recommended above will be found 
beneficial. 

If matter should form beneath tbe skin^ what 

conduct is most fitting to be pursued ? I do not 

*- * ■ •■ • • ' - ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ ^ ■ 

* I should say that this is too much the case in the practice 
recoin mended by Dr. Hcnnon in an atliclc of high Yaluc on 
An 8abic<et.*-*-06*. tm Mil. Sun 
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apjireheiid that after this unequivocally appears to 
be the case, aiiy advantage is to be derived from 
delaying the opening which would soon take place, 
and probably by sloughing. Some authors con- 
demn large openings in these cases ; but it may be 
doubted whether the mischief which commonly fol- 
lows the exposure of such cavities is not the neces- 
sary result of any opening in the state they are in, 
and would happen whether they are made large or 
BmaJl. It is worth wliUe probably to try whether 
by a small aperture and gentle pressure, we can 
succeed in emptying and uniting such a cavity 
without inducing general inflammation of its sides ; 
but if this occurs, and the formation of fetid pus is 
(he consequence, as far as my own experience goes, 
a free opening is absolutely required. 

In cases of ecchymosis, if it should be desirable 
Jo make an opening, (and this, without suppuration 
occurs, is rarely the case), that should undoubtedly 
be small, and deferred as long as possible, that the 
sides of the cavity may previously recover their 
powers. Generally a blush of inflammation forms 
on the surface where nature is preparing to expel 
extravasated blood. 

The third stage follows tlie subsidence of the 
inflammation, and then tlie parts are left doubly 
weakened by the first injury and the increased 
actions which followed ; if those actions are kept 
within due bounds, there is scarcely any third 
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stage ; but if they have been vidlent, a languid 
state of the parts, witli oedema of the inte^umaits^ 
succeeds, inwhich warm fomentations and stimtl^ 
lating liniments are of the most essential serviM; 
The appearance of discoloration on the surface it 
often an indication of this stage. 

Lacerated or Contused Wounds. — ^Whether 
the force has torn tlie parts by impression from 
witliout or from within, the injury is of the same 
nature, and may be considered as a contusion with 
a breach of surface. 

Suppuration being in general the consequence 
of this breach will, as before explained, extend 
through the whole of the wounded parts, and re- 
paration be effected by the granulating process. 

niree ttaget. ^^ ^^^ injuiy, as in contusions, there are three 
stages, of which the last may here be disregarded^ 
but it is not equally unimportant to make no dis* 
crimination between the first and second; for I 
cannot conceive it is right to apply sedatives to 
a part, whose tone is destroyed, before re-adion 
commences. 

In the second, the object is to moderate the 
actions which must take place, to their due degree; 
and here we should not lose sight of the important 
fact, that these parts have greatly lost their natural 
powers. 

^^S^^. The great source of danger is, from the occiir- 
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= of mortification ; but this, when it exists, does ^' 
l-Aot in all cases produce the same prejudicial effects. 

When it occurs as the immediate consequence, |^ 
■U from a musket-shot, the part dies with such "" 
idity, that there is little or no struggle to pre- 
Vcnt it, either in the neighbouring parts or general 
1 ; it dies, as from caustic. 
But when it succeeds to the high inflammation, oi 
' *hich is often set up to repair an injury so severe 
and so unfavourably circumstanced, it often spreads 
to the neighbouring parts, which, though not in- 
jured, have participated in the inflammation, or 
even to those beyond, which yield to the influence 
of the malady. 

The danger to be apprehended from lacerations J^ 
will depend much less upon their extent than upon > 
the nature of the parts concerned ; for, when soft 
parts merely are injured, the powers of nature can 
readily repair the injury : but, when bones, still 

»inore when joints, are involved, the processes 
which take place are defeated under circumstances 
of exposure by an external wound ; the necessity 
and the difficulty of repair are rendered greater in 
_ proportion ; and hence the severity of the symp- 
Mms in the first place, and their long continuance 
\ the second*. 



o much is Ibis tlie case, that Mr. Guthrie and Dr. Hen- 
ite that altliough gun-shot hohikIs of the soft parts in the 
iigh generally do well, yet, if the bone be fractured, upon an 
merage two-thirds of the casoi not amputated die. 
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^SSSSi^ la ibe treatment of l^eerate^ wMDd*, Iw^bei^ 

^' cold uppUealioMt poulticeg, fomeatatioM* qwitaoHi 

lotions, ^^., have been recommended. The liro- 

priety of the one or the other will depeoil nfogk 

the object we have in view. 

Leeches and cold uppUcations are of th^griQa^ 
service in reducing the inflamn^atory actions wUp^ 
exceed due bounds : tiie former may be applied to 
the immediate seat of the k^ury ; the latter fm 
used with B^re advantage at a distance frcnn it; 
and they check the excessive circulation as eSb^' 
ally when liberally employed about a liml^ abof^ 
the injury, as to the part itself. In the trunk th^y 
are less applicable. , 

To the part itself I believe a tepid and 90& 
broadband- water poultice is the best aj^UpiitiQYi ; 
inasmuch, as its temperature neither acte asi a 
stimulant nor a sedative, either of which impces* 
sions are liable to prove injurious to a part whose 
powers are omch reduced ; from the softness of its 
texture it is easier than aay thing else ; aod* niwo^ 
over, it disposes the 'wound te /mi^rattoo^ whieh 
is the natixTsl and best termination, and wfaicliu if 
it 'Occurs, lessens, m a very remarkable maiiMr, 
the tendency to Qiortifioation* 

The cold lotion,, applied to* the limb abo^e, msfr 
often, but not always, be advantageously medicated 
with alkobol, and also with lead, however contra- 
dictory such means appear. The time for fomenta- 
tions is when siqipurajtion commences. 
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At the expiration of five days or a week, if the 
case gcfes on fayourably, the inflanunation aad 
sympaOietie ferer will subside, and the processes 
of suppuration, and the sqmration of sloughs, com* 
mence. In this state, warm fomentaticmg. and 
ptcndtices, light nourishing diet, and attention to 
the state of the bowels, are the only measures 
re^pusite*. 

But if at the time we miffht expect these re^t when moni- 

° * • fication en- 

itorative processes to take place, mortification has ^ J^- 
oeanrred, and is spreading, it becomes us to m- attentioii to 

two pointi, 

quire what plan we should pursue ; and in this Jjj^,* *■ 
inquiry we must be chiefly guided, as it appears to i^m or £. 
me, by the observation of this difference, i. s., eittier Sl^^J^SJei^. 
that the mortification isr still spreading, as the result 
of excessive re-action, or, on the contrary, from itt 
oum impetus f if I may so express myself. In the 
former case, flie heat and tension in the neighbomr-* 
hood of tiie sphacelated pari, and the force of the 
general eirculatioA will be snfficieiAly manifest^ 
and the anti-jditogi^tb plan tiie best to be pnrsued^ 
to tilie degree ttMt may seem Ven^eial : aid kere 
much scope must, kievitabty^ be left for the dm^ 
cretion of the surgeon. In iotm of ttiese eases, 
an addition of spint to the lotiom is hiff^ 
imtikAj but in many it osrtatnly pmres ilit^mixMik 
-Where there is much irritability, small dosesi «€ 



••Aik^Mlli*^N^Mjl***#*^ 
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opium in .saline neutrals will often be of service, 
due attention being always paid to the bowels. 
: This is not the case in which we should expect 
benefit from bark ; nevertheless, if a perseverance 
in anti-phlogistic measures seems not to answer»-r- 
if the local application of stimuli, cautiously used, 
does not appear of service, we are justified in trying 
it ; but it must be remembered that it is an experi* 
ment, at the same time it is not an experiment of 
equal hazard with a copious blood-letting, or. a fuU 
dose of opium, for these produce consequences 
which, if injurious, it is often beyond our power to 
control or recall. • 

The second case is, when the mortification is 
spreading with a rapidity which bids defiance to 
the former practice, and speedily depresses both 
the powers of the neighbouring parts, and of the 
system, to such a degree as to put all lowerii^ 
plans out of the question. It is this kind which 
Dr. Kirkland has described as the emphysematous 
gangrene, and it must be met with prompt and 
decided measures, if at all. Amputation, when, a 
limb is concerned, is often justifiable ; but, should 
it not be resorted to, the adjacent parts must, if 
possible, be '' fortified" against tiie evil» and 
stimulants, opium, and bark, be exhibited inter- 
nally. 

Opium, as has been stated, may be given before 
bark is to be tried, to lessen irritability ; it may, 
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for the same purpose, he combined with bark, and 
in any case where there is much pain, it may be 
exhibited at night, in full doses, and often with 
advantage. 

If the situation of the disease is in a limb, it is 
useful so to place it, as to facilitate the return of 
Tcnous blood which is apt to accumulate in this 
state, and which is most powerfully destructive of 
^e vital powers. 

Pressure, and tension which is one mode of 
pressure and, perhaps, the most injurioas, must he 
carefully avoided. 

External pressure excites increased actions ofKf 
the vascular system to overcome the obstruction it'" 
produces, and if it exceed certain limits, it also 
occasions a disposition to remove the parts by the 
processes of ulceration or mortification, from the 
former — it augments the inflammation, from the 
flitter — it gives the inflammation a tendency to an 
unfriendly termination*. 

Tension is a mode of pressure occasioned by 
Bauses acting from witliin, and will be infallibly 
voduced where there is much swelling beneath 
AlIq, or beneath aponeurosis, and the effect is pre- 



Moderate pressure, we know, is often salutary ; it sup- 
parts which are relaxed and weakened, and, by this 
>ct on the blood vessels, tends to assist the circulation : it 
) excili-s an increase of vascular action, and so far ia 
lelicial. 
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eisely the same for tiie parts preued, as m the 
fiarmer case, ndiile the parts actuaUgr stretched are 
ttemsehres underg^oiiig a process, not less i^nrious. 
When mortification has become predonunant; 
iduutever may have been tiie cause, the oidy en- 
deavour must be te support the powers, with dis- 
cretion paroportioDing the assistance to libeAeces- 
sity. 
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CHAP. U. 

INFLAMMATIONS FROM CHEMICAL CAUSES.' 

THESE maybe subdivided under two heads: — 
Irf, Those from the effects of temperature ; 2nd, 
From poisons^ — animal, vegetable, or mineral. 

These agents differ materially^ in their mode of 
action,, from mechanical injuries ; they impress a 
peculiar disposition in every ii^ance on the parts 
they affect. 

Section I. — Inflammation from Excess in 

Temperature. 

If heat be applied to any part of flie bddy» it 
causes the vessels to be distended ; it also pcca- 
"sions a feeling of uneasiness, often amounting to 
pain, sometimes intense. 

Within a certain point, the derangement which J^Sf'J;'. 
occurs from its application, is onfly temporary : wuS" 
bi^ondthis, inflammation takes place ; and, if it be 
very severe, immediate iffisorganization, Trom &e 
vital powers of the part being unable to prevent 
the coagulation of the fluids ](which %ut for flu9 
tmise would always happen at 160), or the coa- 
traction or crispatioh of £he vessels, whicli those 
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conversant with the injection of bodies for anato- 
mical purposes know, begins to occur at about 120. 
When disorganization is induced, it may de- 
stroy the life of the part irrevocably and at once, 
or it may (as happens from other injuries) inflict 
such violence that.it is not in the power of the 
economy to restore it, but it does not die without 
a struggle, more or less, — longer or shorter ; ox it 
may exist in such a degree as to be capably of 
recovery under good management ; or, lastly, 
there may be no disorganization at all, and the part 
inflames from this, as from oth^r injuries (and not 
improbably as explained in another part of this 
work). 

Whether the part returns to its natural state or 
not, for a time it remains red, and a painful sen- 
sation of heat continues, although the heat itself is 
withdrawn, and it is very diflerent from that which 
is perceived when the skin is rendered red . aqd 
turgid from any other cause. It is a perpetuj^tioa 
of the sensation of the hot body very analogoyis to 
what is observed in other cases ; as for. instance, 
when the taste of any particular substance, is. re- 
tained in. the mouth, or a predominant colpior 
appears after the eye is closed. 
257 J^ If the part is immediately plunged into cold 
SiSirmLf water, this pain is relieved: if again taken put, or 

wbA Iiow do ■ ' ' 

bMjt «id iti. if exposed to heat, it returns or is increased : are, 
theUt the nerves rendered more sensible to this 
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impression ? does tlie immersion in cold chock 
actions on which the pain depends. 

If the part: be exposed to cold sufficiently long, 
it is found that the restorative actions have taken 
place witliout any, or with very little, pain ; and 
that it has returned to a healthy state in many in- 
stances : but it is not a little remarkable that 
nearly the same phenomena will occur under an 
opposite plan, i. e.. under warmth and stimuli. 
May we suppose that in the first case the actions 
are moderated and kept within due bounds ; and 
in the second, that they are better conducted 
to their termination under the influence of heat, 

In bums, cold has an injurious etfect ; but in 
burns there is a great degree of disorganization, and 
whenever the powers are impaired by this cause, 
whether the vessels are bruised by violence or 
scorched by fire, they are not likely to act healthily 
or vigorously ; but in scalds there seems no reason 
for supposing such want of power; for if, as 
I conceive, the quantity of heat developed by ii 
part, may in some measure be taken as a criterion 
of the actions it is performing, this in scalds is 
great, and as these rarely terminate in sphacelus, 
we may also conclude that there is no want of 
power. 

1 must here observe, that the information afforded J!^,„ 
by the thermometer is very delUvsive with respect to ••' n- 
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MimaiVa^ tWs matter ; it will not at all ascertain the quantity 
of heat a part is giving off, or capable of giving 
off; for the thermometrical temperature of two 
parts shall be the same, the one being inflamed and 
the other near the centre of the circulation ; but 
the quantity of fluid which the first will evaporate 
shall be two, three, or four times greater than the 
other. 

Whatever may be the nature of the inflammation 
in scalds, it is certain, that this is not the only kind 
in which both heat and stimuli on the one hand, 
and cold and sedatives on the other, art of service, 
(though not in an equal degree) ; thus vinum opii, 
and steam, or saturnine lotion, will benefit the same 
inflammation of the eye : plunging a whitlow in hot 
water or in alcaline ley are remedies* and some- 
times good ones ; so are ice, or goulard. M. Dh- 
puytren blisters an erythema, — we apply a cool- 
ing lotion. 

That these opposite remedies do good is matter 
of fact, — that they act upon opposite principles we 
must infer from what we know of their usual eflRscts 
on the healthy body ; but what these are, remains 
yet to be explained. 

Whatever may be the theory, the practice in in- 
juries from heat is now pretty well settled. 
Treatment. lu scalds, thc cfficicnt usc of cold wiU generally 
prevent or check the formation of vesications, but 
a more sedulous amplication is required thaB is 
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generally complied with; if ever turpentine isi to 
be preferred in these cases, it is from this reason^ 
or others forbidding the use of cold. 

If vesications form, it is best to prick them, and 
a continuance of cold will generally prevent further 
mischief; but if suppuration should occur beneath 
any of the blisters, it will be very apt to spread along 
the whole injured surface, and a frightful-looking 
sore is formed ; but as this is only superficial, no 
permanent ill consequence will follow, and if it is 
guarded from irritation will generally heal in about 
three weeks. 

Sores which result from injuries from change of 
temperature are excessively susceptible of harm 
from even a slight exposure to cold, and also from 
the contact of air. When the legs are the seat, 
a horizontal posture is particularly necessary from 
the beginning, and should not be varied from for a 
moment, until all danger of vesications forming is 
past. 

During the first stage of burns, (which may 
possibly correspond with the first stage of eontu- 
iion^), stimulant applications are certainly the best. 

When either from the extent or the situation ®f 
Hoe iiQury, or any other canne^ neither cold nor 
stimoH are admissible ; the oL lini com aqxiia; calcis 
constitutes a very excellent application. 

Opium and cordials are often required in the 
first stage of injuries of this nature. 

K2 
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When much febrile re-action prevails, the injury 
is very great, and the patient robust, bleeding may 
be employed with much advantage. Opium may 
be used where there is much pain and irritation, 
without any risk of increasing fever. The bowels 
of course are always to be kept free. 

Irritation of the mucous surface of the lungs or 
alimentary canal, is very apt to come on from sym- 
pathy with a large surface of injured skin, and will 
be best relieved by bleeding. 

The sphacelus, which occurs as a consequence of 
excess of temperature, differs in nature from that 
produced by other external injuries, particularly 
mechanical, in having remarkably little disposition 
to spread. 

Cold. — Perhaps the principle on which inflam- 
mation is produced by the application of cold is 
not so entirely different from that occasioned by 
the direct influence of heat, as might be at first 
supposed. 

Cold does not seem to produce inflammation 
per 56* ; a person or a part may be k^t in a great 

wiwch^ioic?" degree of cold, and no inflammation will occur ; 

S!!S^?tionr' but inflammation takes place when heat is applied 
to a cold part^ and that is heat to all intents and 

♦ M. Laney, M^m. dc Chirurgie Militaire. Vol. iii. pp. 
60, 61. 
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purposes to a pai-t which has been exposed to a 
temperature many degrees below the freezing point, 
which to others is temperate, or even cool*, and 
while on the one hand such a part is liable to be 
very injuriously affected by a slight degree of 
warmth, so, its powers being much diminished, it 
is less capable of resisting an injurious impression 
of any kind, from the same reason that a slight 
degree of heat will produce vesications in a 
limb whose powers have been reduced by para- 
lysis. 

Observing, then, that parts exposed to violent 
heat inflame, if afterwards subjected to a mean 
temperature, but do not if gradually cooled ; ob- 
serving also, that parts which have suffered extreme 
cold also run into inflammation if subsequently ex- 
posed to a mean temperature, but do not if gradu- 
ally warmed ; we may infer that tlie inflammation 
in either case, is less the consequence of the imme- 
diate application of heat or cold, than of the sudden 
change which takes i)hice ; nevertheless I do not 
mean to deny the direct influence of excessive heat 
or cold; for when they are sufficiently intense to 
disorganize the parts by their action on the vessels, 
or the fluids contained in the vessels, tiiey induce 
mischief which cannot be remedied by any thing 
but inflammation. 



• Ptarson, p. l63 
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Parts which have been affected by extreme cold 
should be brought to a proper temperature by de- 
grees ; but if inflammation has occurred from the 
Dmifiision of this precaiition, I believe moderate 
warmth and stimuli conduct that inflammation to 
its termination better tfian any other means. 



Section II. Infiammatmi from Poisons*. 

Certain matters applied to the surface produce 
inflammation, the phenomena of which vary accord- 
ing to the peculiar nature of each; considerable 
differences are observable in its progress and mode 
of termination. They may be divided into three 
classes. 

1st. Mineral. The inflammation they occasion 
has little disposition to spread, often the contrary, 
as is particularly evinced by the nitras argenti ; and 
perhaps the only instance of a contrary tendency 

* It may admit of a question, whether the term poison ought 
to be used in a sense to general, but it is upon the principle, 
that every thing capable of exciting an injurious impression on 
the human body is so far poisonous, be it arsenic^ or be it alko- 
hol ; and if they excite inflammation, this is the case. The 
difference between a deleterious application or poison and a 
useful remedy, only consists in the quantity, and the manner of 
exhibition. 
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is to be foLiiid ill the eczema from tlie use of 
mercury. 

Their eftects on the jiarts is proportionate to the 
degree of excitement or disorganization tliey are 
capable of producing; when not diluted they are 
apt to cause slough, but some occasion pustules, 
as tart, antim.; their action is much moderated or 
prevented by cuticle. 

When the inflammation these poisons produce is 
serious, and they threaten sloughing, I believe the 
best mode of treating them is as in burns, — at all 
events when the cause has been an acid. 

There seems in all cases to be a direct endeavour 
on the part of the constitution to rid itself of mineral 
poisons, whether apphed externally or internally. 

d. Vegetable, They act through the cuticle 
vf'i& much readiness but seldom to much depth, 
rarely proceeding further than to redden the siu'faee 
or raise vesications ; they will rarely produce mor- 
tification if they act on a healthy part and con- 
abitution. 

Sd. AifiHAL. Are of two kinds; tlie one act ™t° ^'"i 'I'm. 

iDHlJiteJy 

violently and immediately on the part to which ^fj^^f,^^' 
thev are aiiplied, exciting severe inflammation, but«^™>iiB 

•; ' ' ' "^ In lh» drcB- 

having nothing in common witli the living pro- |;l|^"^n(- 
perties of the animal, which therefore throw them in^miwiia " 
off, if tiiey are able to survive tlie (irst injurious ^^.'""'f.'"' 



^ 
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impression ; such are the poisons of reptiles^ in- 
sects, ^c. Their modus operandi would appear to 
be by the direct destruction of the vital principle of 
the part or animal on which they operate, so that 
the beings which possess them effect by this means^ 
what others accomplish by their mechanical powers 
and offensive weapons. 

The other excite less intense inflammation, have 
a certain relation with the vital properties of the 
animal in whose constitution they produce a pecu- 
liar alteration, but are sooner or later eliminated 
from it, if they do not previously destroy life. 
Such are the poisons of other mammalia, particu- 
larly of man himself. 

The former class exist for the defence of the 
beings to which they belong ; the second for the 
offence of others, for rea^ions which we can only 
conjecture, but the wisdom of which we catmot for 
a moment permit ourselves to doubt. 

The primary inflammations which result from 
the. latter class are in general of no serious import 
of themselves, and I shall reserve for a future part 
their consideration, as well as of those which result 
from the secondary affection they occasion*. 



* It may be observed that the actions of a part so inflamed 
are altogether peculiar ; not only the secretions are so, as is 
proved in a great number of instances b}' the phenomena of 
inoculation, but the state of the surrounding vessels is also 
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A poison of the first class, as for instiincc of the 
viper, produces an intense degree of inHamniation 
spreading very suddenly and extensively, accom- 
panied with a great and rapid effusion, principally 
of serum, and with great loss of power, whence 
proceeds a strong disposition to mortify. 

The object of the constitutional treatment is to ^^ 
prevent deatJi from taking place before the system 
has got rid of the poison, which it will do after a 
time, if it can resist the first innpression. Cordials 
therefore are indicated in proportion to the vio- 
lence of the symptoms, and ammonia is a very 
efficacious one ; arsenic also is represented as a 
valuable medicine. 

Locally we find, that if certain poisons produce 
a specific action of vessels, certain medicinal sLib- 
fltances seem to exert a specific power in subduing 
this; such are olive-oil, ammonia, ^c. 

M. Boyer, in his TraitS dcs Maladies Chinirgi- 
coles, has given a very instructive chapter on the 
history and treatment of the wounds of poisonous 
animals. He recommends the introduction of some 
liquid caustic into the orifice or orifices, so as to 
destroy the virus, and convert the wounds into an 
ordinary slough ; for this purpose he prefers the 



•ui generis in cacli, as is evident lo the eye, which can ai once 
recognise the kind of intlamniation by the form and diitlribulion 
of the increased vaaoulnrity. Can all these variations be ex- 
plained by simple debility? 
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muriate of antimony, sulphuric or nitric acid, in- 
sertied into the wound on a bit of wood properly 
shaped ; he then rubs the swolu part gently with 
iriive-oii and ammonia, applies over the orifice 
simple dressing, and over the whole a poultice of 
bread and milk, and internally administers cordials, 
particularly ammonia. 

It diould appear that on the destruction of the 
cause by caustic, the effects immediately subside. 

The treatment of 'these intense inflammations 
affords a good illustration of the fact, — that the 
most successful mode of combating inflammation is 
not always by those means whose property is to 
reduce power, and when applied to the healthy 
body, action. 



INFLAMMATION FROM INTERNAL CAUSES. 

HAVING considered Hiose inilammations which 
owe their origin to causes whose operation we are 
well able to observe and to appreciate, we are in 
the next place to proceed to those which arise 
either from some defect inherent in the part, or 
some error in the constitution, be that what it 
may. 

Some parts are in particular individuals prone to *'«i" iji 
disease, and the disposition is often inherited from ™ir)tomiB. 
parents ; or, having once suffered from external (="■'■ 
causes, they are liable to a recurrence without a 
repetition of this agency, hut simply from an error 
in health ; in such cases a disordered state of 
constitution generally brings the disease into action. 
The causes of diseases which arc of general ap- 
plication have been already briefly stated, p. 54, et 
acq. It remains for me to say, that whatever they 
may be, unless we are provided with a specific 
remedy, our chief means of curing or controlling 
them consists in correcting what is wrong in^ip""^/'"" 
the functions of the digestive organs ; in tran- mk. 
quiHizing nervous irritation or disorder ; in puri- 
fying and invigorating the blood by good air- and 
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relieving any undue excitement of the vascular 
system. Such is the rational plan of conduct re* 
commended by Mr. Abernethy ; and if it can be 
duly enforced, will, in a large number of instances, 
succeed in curing those which have not yet pro- 
duced irremediable disorganization, and in relieving 
and controlling those which have. 

Acute diseases or inflammations owe their origin 
to similar errors as chronic, and similar objects are 
to be pursued in their treatment. But the activity 
of the treatment must be proportioned to tl)^ 
activity of the disease, and that which is to be done 
must be done speedily; — remembering, howfsver^ 
that to irritate the nervous system either directly 
or indirectly, through the medium of the alimentary 
canal, is productive of mischief. 

These are the general principles to be observed ; 
but they are to be fulfilled in each particular in- 
stance by attending to the peculiarities of the ip- 
flammation which often render particular modes of 
attaining them necessary. 

Much will also depend upon local treatment, 
which ought likewise to proceed upon the principle 
of controlling excessive action and soothing local 
irritation ; but these objects cannot be accom- 
plished by the same means in all cases, and there- 
fore it is of consequence to recognise those differ- 
ences in inflammations which require this or that 
modification of treatment. 
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Spontaneous inflammation may with much pro- fS^'," 
bability be considered as the result ol" disordered ii^'^" 
Comtitution acting upon parts predisposed towards 
it, from causes of which we are often ignorant, 
Although frequently they are very intelligible. 
' The state of the constitution may be permanently if niii < 
wrong, and peculiar, so as to constitute a diattiesis, d?rh!'.'i 
m which case any inflammation arising spontane- 
ously will be impressed with peculiar characters, 
eonstituting peculiar kinds ; as, the gouty rheu- 
matic or scrofulous, into which I have no intention 
of entering, and indeed it would be im])ertinent to 
do so, as such excellent monographs exist upon 
these subjects. 

With respect to other states of constitution which There : 
produce inflammation, they are, as I believe, pecu- J|,^°'^' 
liar in each kind ; if the state were always the i "t»^i 
same, we should have only one form ; as phlegmon, """■ 
or carbuncle, or erysipelas, ^c. ; but though pecu- 
Har, they are not, as in the former case, perma- 
nently so, and the person who now has erysipelas, 
may in a short time have phlegmon. 

These disordered states of constitution are often 
■ewing to specific causes, either of speedy operation 
andishort duration, as small-pox or measles ; or of 
more protracted duration, as the venereal poison, 
^c. ; but whatever it may be, if it does not con- 
stitute a diathesis, it will be my plan to give it a 
place in the table I have appended. 



J 
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It is the object of this little work to add, if pos- 
«ible^ to the knowledge, and to methodize the ajp* 
plication of the principles of treatment to those of 
the disease ; but first, to consider knowledge, 
derived from experience, as paramount ; i^nd« in 
investigating the principles, rather to infer the 
nature from the result of treatment, than to groond 
the treatment on the supposed principles of the 
disease. 

■ 

It is not pretended to give any thing in (iie shape 
of a full or a detailed account of any one kind of 
inflammation : to have done so would have sirdled 
its bulk to a great and unnecessary extent; but ita 
a few instances where there seemed to be oeceuiM 
for enlarging more tlian is consistent with my 
general plan^ I have done so. 

Spontaneous inflammations may be divided into 

two great claases: those in which the dispositiMi 

to limit the progress of the inflammation^ by the 

effusion of organizable lymph, pr6domind:es ; aad 

those in which, from the absence of this> it spreads*. 

^ausejf the The fonueT is well marked in phtegmon, mumps, 

uon?To be earbuncle, (^Cb ; the latter in erysipdkM, inflaainHb- 

spread. tiou of the absorbcnts, and many cutaneous inflaiii>* 

nations* 

The adhesions formed by the effusion of lympb^ 

* As Stated, p. 13. 
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act as a barrier to the further progress of the dis- 
ease, the disposition thereto depending mainly upon 
the constitution, as does the want of it also, in 
wiiich case the inflammatory action is rapidly and 
extensively communicated. 

In the former case a considerable quantity of 
serum is efTused as well as lymph, in the latter 
it is almost exclusively poured forth. 

From the extension of the inflammation in tile <■" 
latter description of cases, much greater sympathy li;; 
is impressed upon the constitution, a singular alarm 
(to use an expression of Mr. Hunter's) is also feit; 
and from the unhealthy state, and often depressed 
powers, both of the part and of the system, there 
is a strong tendency to an unfavourable termina- 
tion, i. e., to sloughing and unhealthy suppuration 
or ulceration. 

This statement must be admitted with some 
qualification, for there are some spreading inflam- 
mations so little serious in their nature, that they 
afford no grounds for such apprehensions : the 
greater degree of danger, however, which most of 
them induce, is, I believe, to be explained only 
upon the principles now stated. 

Limited inflammations produce less impression 
upon the constitution, and, consequently, less 
danger: they are generally attended with consider- 
able pain and heat, and are pretty rapid in their 
progress. 
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inflammatioh As wc havc assumed, and I believe upon suf- 

spreading on * 

faclTSay bl- ficient grounds, that the disposition to limit, or 

long either to _ _ , , . >, i* j* 

the limited sproad, depends upon the state oi constitution ; 

or spreading * ' * * 

SiStioi. *""*"■ therefore, where we find that the state of constitu- 
tion is such as would have probably influenced the 
production of an external inflammation of a limited 
type, we must in strictness arrange under this 
class, inflammations of internal organs, although 
from the nature of the texture in which they occur, 
they spread ; if they do so it is not from want of 
the contrary disposition, but from the efibrts being 
defeated from causes to be explained when we 
come to speak of them more particularly. 
2?tiK^o" This being so, the Class we are now considering 
may be divided into three Orders : — 

Ist. Inflammation of organs of primary or vital 
importance. 

2nd. Inflammation of organs essential to the 
well-being of the animal. 

Brd. Inflammation of common parts. 

The propriety of this division depends upon the 
fact that the degree of general sympathy is in pro- 
portion to the importance of the organ attacked, 
cwteris paribus^ as before stated, p. 16 ; and the 
treatment to be pursued varies as this does. 
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Section I. — Injiammatlon of Vital Organs. 

The few observations which I shall offer upon 
file \st Order, or inflammations of vital organs, 
may be divided under two heads: tlic nature of 
■file organ afTected, and the cause which has pro- 
duced the affection. 

Nature of the Organ affected. 

Vital organs are the viscera of the head, thorax, ^^"j^ 
and abdomen. Of these, the functions of some are ^'' 
more immediately connected with the support of 
life tlian others ; and, when tiie former are con- 
cerned, tJie sympathy of the whole system will be 
more remarkable ; such are tiie stomach, small in- 
testines, brain, and the heart. This sympathy is 
«ften attended with singular depression of the 
tervous powers, and weakness, or irregulaiity of 
'ascular action ; so much so, indeed, as to lead to 
Very erroneous ideas respecting the nature of tlie 
Inalady, unless this matter be well understood. 

The lungs, liver, and kidneys, perform offices on »"<,». 
■which life also depends ; but, although the interrup- *'""'* 
jon of tliese will, sooner or later, be followed by 
fleath, this consequence is not so immediate, nor 
■e the attendant symptoms so urgent. — This is still 
lOre tJie case with the pancreas, spleen, bladder. 
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and uterus. Inflammation of the last rarely takes 
place without being communicated to the perito- 
naeum ; and when this happens as well as in the 
former, we have all the consequences of peritoneal 
inflammation to expect. 
Why inflam- Inflammation afFectinff serous membranes^ how- 

mation is so ^ 

o? ^serSur"* ever it may originate, is highly dangerous, be- 

membranes, . -i ii ii • t j.i_ 

and why it is causc it surrouuds all the viscera, and there is 

so seHoas in 

iuences?*" always more or less disposition to communicate it 
to them : hence it produces a great alarm in the 
constitution: because also it has, from its affecting 
a surface, and more particularly from the nature 
of that surface, a strong disposition to spread: 
(perhaps serous membranes are so very prone to 
spreading inflammation from the circumstance of 
their being ordinarily exempt from all injurious 
impressions, and therefore may be less capable of 
resisting them when they do occur :) and because 
all the results of inflammation, except resolution, 
must be productive of consequences injurious to 
the functions of the organs they envelop, even in 
the most favourable case, — that of adhesion ; and 
destructive generally in the others, i. e., where they 
occasion sphacelus, or even suppuration. 

The disposition to adhesion certainly predomi- 
nates, and that for reasons which Mr. Hunter has 
assigned; namely, because effusion of any kind 
of fluid into a shut cavity is injurious, and there- 
fore« under inflammation, the natural disposition is 
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to exclude this, and it rarely occurs excepting 
under an uncontrollable degree^. 



How far mn- 
cous mem- 
branes iHv- 



Mucous membranes are not, in themselves, vital 
organs, but frequently become so from their rela- a^'eTln 'tli' 

° n J interior of the 

tions. Some are situated externally, as on the eye, J^^*^^ 

1 ' o ji 'xi J. external snr< 

glans penis, grc ; many others may, without any faces. 
great violence, be considered as external, as the 
membrane which lines the fauces, nares, oasophagus, 
and even the bronchiae. 

Where the mucous membranes are covered with 
an epidermis, or simply secrete mucus, to guard 
themselves and the organs they cover from any 
irritating impression, their properties bear a near 
resemblance to those of parts which apparently, 
but perhaps not more strictly, form a portion of 
the surface ; but, when they become organs for 
the purpose of producing peculiar secretions, tfie 
case is altered, and in the stomach and intestines 
they may be considered vital. 

But the nature of their functions, even in this c"nMq„?„*ee8 
case, produces a wide difference in the progress, their"^d£lJS^ 

sition to se- 

character, and treatment, of the inflammations f^lj^^j;;***'' 
which affect them, for they all are naturally dis- 
posed to secrete, and, when the secreting process 
is established, inflammation is disposed to sub- 
side. 

♦ Or of a peculiar kind, as in some cases of dropsy. 

L 2 
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When the inflammation is carried to excessi, 

they may throw out lymph or slough : it may also 

be their original disposition to ulcerate or slough. 

i>ifferenc«> Whcrc it is thcir original disposition to throw 

^whS"fh*e out lymph, as in the Eustachian tube, larynx, or 

Mct*wc af. trachea, there will be found a remarkable simi- 

fected. 

larity between the character of the constitutional 
affection, and that which obtains where lymph is 
efhised under any other circumstances: it may also 
be observed that when the inflammatory action is 
extended from a mucous surface to the subjacent 
tissues, a similar difference in the affection of 
the system may be observed; as in bronchitis and 
enteritis, when compared with catarrhal inflamma- 
tions of these respective parts. 
Practical in. Thc practical inferences to be deduced from the 

ferences. ^ 

knowledge of the disposition of inflammations, are 
exceedingly important ; for example : — ^in such 
structures as these we have now been considering, 
if we have reason to believe that they will termi- 
nate by secretion, and that secretion will not, from 
its situation, confinement, or irritation, prove par- 
ticularly injurious, we are little anxious to arrest 
its progress by bleeding, which, indeed, might de- 
feat the curative processes of nature in some cases, 
and protract the disease; or, might cause the se- 
cretions to become too copious from want of tone. 
But where the tendency is to destroy the organiza- 
tion of a part of importance, we cannot use too 
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active endeavours to check it ; and, as if conscious 
of the difference, the constitution is tranquillized, 
and its state improved, in the latter instance, by 
tlie same means which would have rendered it 
more unfavourable in the former. 

Fibrous membranes, unmixed with serous, as 
the dura mater, seem much less disposed to com- 
municate inflammation to the organ they invest 
than the latter. 

Causes which produce Inflammation hi Vital 

Organs. 

They may be arranged under the f<>U^wing ca»ws^oMii. 
heads : 1st, external injury ; 2nd, changes of tem- gl„g'''Sli«Sd 
perature ; 3rd, the suppression of some disease or lUl 
wanted discharge ; the repulsion of eruptions ; or 
some specific diathesis, as gout, rheumatism, ^c. ; 
4fthy the introduction of some morbid poison, as of 
typhus, measles, ^c. ; 5th, from the mechanical 
irritation of some other disease, as of tubercles, 
calculus, ^c. 

When vital orffans inflame from external injury, The conse- 

^ *' •' qnencei 

it is generally implied that the cavity which contains JJoma^d 
them has been opened*, and, whether the viscera ?eferawT*to 

the admiii* 

have been wounded or not, inflammation will pro- "'>'»o'«'- 



♦ This is not necessarily the case, but it is remarkable what 
severe blows, unaccompanied with wound, may be inflicted on 
the viscera of the abdomen without any serious consequences. 
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bably take place in the serous membrane. Thift, 
and the very mischievous consequences whichoften 
follow, have been ascribed to the admission of air; 
but the same arguments which have been already 
employed in speaking of compound fracture may 
be again stated against this opinion. But there is 
one accident which particularly seems to disprove 
it. The lungs and pleura are often wounded by a 
broken rib, and air expelled in large quantities 
into the thorax, and under circumstances of great 
irritation ; yet there is no comparison between the 
danger of a wound thus inflicted and in one from 
without^ although all circumstances are the same as 
far as the air is concerned. 
Mr. Hunter's Mr. Huntcr explained the rapid, severe,, and 
doabtfuu general inflammation, which occurs from a wound 
of a cavity by referring it to the stimulus of imper- 
fection, on the supposition that the general dispo- 
sition to inflame arises from the cavity being ren- 
dered imperfect in a part. To this the following 
objections may be made : — 

1st, If the cavity is rendered imperfect by a 
cause acting from within, as from the point of a 
broken rib, an equal disposition is not excited, as 
from a wound through the skin, although the im- 
perfection is of the same kind. 2nd, In the case 
of paracentesis, the peritonaeum rarely inflames, 
although it is rendered imperfect. 3rd, Although 
it is not rendered imperfect by strangulated in- 
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testine, yet inflammation is greatly disposed to 
spread over this membrane. 4fA, If the state of 
contact between the viscera and peritonaeum be 
considered, it is not easy to conceive how the 
cavity is rendered imperfect by a wound in any 
part^ of that membrane. 

But whether a membrane inflames from the con- Theu*aai ef. 

fecU of the 

tact of air, the stimulus of imperfection, or the ceilTdefeS'iSd 

by the re* 

extension of the disposition from the wound in the *"5J]'**'JJii*' 

!• n i_*i_ 1*1 j„'ji which inflani" 

skin over a surface which readily and rapidly par- mauon 

spreads over 

ticipates in an affection of any part of it, and witfi *^j^^^ "j^j- 
such rapidity indeed that it may easily be supposed, tionar."/!^" 

, . pathy is great 

that before adhesions form in one part, the dis- J? p'^p*"^- 



position has been propagated further when it is 
active, (and hence the benefit obtained from the 
adhesive process in general is lost) : whether 
this be so or not, the consequence is, that the 
system sympathizes intensely, and the effect of this 
sympathy is to increase the mischief. 

There is a remarkable difference between the Great differ 

ence in these- 

severity of inflammations in vital organs when pro- llmLtionT 
duced by wounds and other causes, even althou&ii gans from 

•^ ' o ^oands and 

the constitution in the former case shall be more SXs!****' 
healthy than in the latter. This may perhaps be 
accounted for in the following way : 

In spontaneous inflammations it is not /lece^^ary Attempt to 

' ^ explain this. 

that effusion of any kind should take place, and 
therefore it often happens that the inflammation 
iresolves without any ; at all events this takes place 
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reluctantly, and gives time for the interference of 
medical assistance to prevent it. But when a 
wound has been inflicted, the injury cannot be 
repaired without effusion; and if that disposition 
once extends beyond the edges of the wound, it 
will perhaps pass over the whole surface ; the con- 
sequence will be, that the general sympathy will be 
great in proportion, (as even lymph effused will 
tend to impair the functions of the part, i. e., to 
disorganize it) ; and, from the . intensity of the 
sympathy, the inflammation in its turn will be in« 
creased, and lead to the fatal consequences we 
often witness. 

With regard to the treatment of these cases, 
there is a better chance of preventing the mischief, 
than of curing it ; and there is a better chance of 
curing it before much sympathy of the system has 
been excited than afterwards. 
Remarks on Whcrc uaturc Is herself capable of curing disease, 

the principle 

of treatmeut. ^e sbould do wcU to obscrvc her processes, and to 
imitate them ; for she is not to be thwarted but 
obeyed^. If a man receives a wound in a vital 

* Those who utterly deride the vis medicatrix will view such 
reasoning with contempt ; but I confess, when I observe that 
the whole structure and economy of every animal is most ad- 
mirably calculated to contribute to the perfect enjoyment of 
health, I cannot but believe that as accident and disease must 
be unavoidable, that they are also so constituted as to repair the 
one and resist the other ; neither do any of the phenomena of 
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'■Jiart, we observe tliat he drops in general, and 
there he would lay perhaps in a state of inaction, 
and under the influence of privation, if he were not 
removed. The wounded soldier does often remain 
ill such a predicament, without help, but without 
■the stimulus of warmth or food, and the processes 
"which are immediately consequent on the wound 
are not defeated by these causes, and by heing 
moved prematurely ; while his comrades, carried to 
a crowded house or hospital, very frequently die, 
^s syncope from hfemorrhage, though alarming as 
a symptom, is beneflcial as a process; so, the sud- 
den and entire loss of power which often follows a 
"wound in a vital part, may contribute greatly to 
prevent mischief by tlie contraction of vessels it 
occasions, and its incapacitating the individual from 
moving or procuring food. 

The mode of treatment of these cases enforced 

,by medical officers of the first ability, accords en- 

■ely with these principles, and there can be no 



1 



me any reason lo doubt this. 
mpC is nDi made because it doi's 



iiscase 1 have yet seen gl^ 
i not follow that the s 
t succeed; such an inference ^rould not fur u momcDt be 
rnitted in uiiy humun atTairs, and as man and other animals 
■ ^«TB conalituled for a certain period of existence, they are en- 
dowed with such powers as will preserve them tlirough the 
uverage share of injuries to which they arc from any cause 
exposed ; a fact not U) be denied, however the cause may be 
•luubied. 
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further inference deduced from them, but that it is 
of particular consequence, if possible, to insist upon 
an entire negation of stimulus and motion for a 
considerable period after the iiyury ; for the first 
forty-eight hours especially. 
iriI?S"'from Sudden change of temperature very frequently 
changes of proves a cause of inflammation of vital ore^aiuk 



temperature 
does not of 
necessity pre- 
suppose any 



This species of inflammation resembles that from 
dSer oT*" external violence in one respect ; that is, in not 

the constitu- '■ 

iiJJ^ ^i{h*J^ depending of necessity on any preceding error in 
gard to treat- ^ coustitution, a fact of some importance with 

refwence to treatment. 



Various degrees and kinds of disorder of internal 
organs are frequently relieved by the occurrence of 
external inflammation in the shape of gout, rheu- 
matism, erysipelas, eruptions, or by a discharge 
from some surface, which being repelled or sud- 
denly stopt, the original disorder recurs or inflam- 
mation ensues. 
Prom the re- Whcu iuflammatlou arises from any such cause, 

pulsion of ex- *' 

SonOTTe'it presupposes a disordered state of constitution ; it 

cessation of. y, i*-i*j i/* •• 

disease. IS ucvcr 01 SO purc a kmd as it may be from injury 
or temperature, and this requires consideration in 
the treatment, as an unsound condition of the vital, 
particularly of the digestive organs, wiU often 
render a considerable difference in the plan 
necessieiry. The re-production of the original 
disease, if possible, or the substitution of another 
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by blisters, sinapisms, ^c, is also a principal in- 
dication. 

Inflammation is also frequently produced by tiie 
introduction of morbid poisons, which may either From morbid 

* •' poisons. 

attack external parts or vital organs ; may vary 
firom acute to chronic. In these cases there is in- 
variably a considerable degree of disorder super- 
added to the common effects of inflammatory 
action ; in some, this may be sufficient to give that 
type to the fever and inflammation which is deno- 
minated asAenic ; and it may either arise from the 
previous state of the system or condition of the 
patient, which perhaps causes the difibrence be- 
tween distinct and confluent small-pox, measles of 
a good or bad kind, scarlatina simplex or maligna, 
floid so on ; or of the poison itself, as of plague, 
typhus, ^c. 

Those inflammations of vital organs, whose type 
is commonly called sthenic, I should venture to 
class with this division ; while the asthenic I should 
refer to the second, as more analogous with those 
of external parts whose disposition it is to spread* 
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Order Second. 

Inflammation of Parts of great, but not vital. 

Importance. 

IStSSSf**** Although the safety of the whole may not be 
•^*"and^ immediately affected, indeed if not at all compro- 



organi 
common 



pvto. . mised by the seat of the inflammation ; yet, if it be 
in an organ whose integrity is of great consequmce 
to the perfect possession of all the faculties and 
functions of the individual, we shall find that it is 
connected with the vital organs by a very close 
sympathy ; that great precautions are employed to 
guard it from injurious impressions, and great 
efibrts are made to repair it when injured. In- 
flammations of the joints, the eyes, and the tes- 
ticles, afford the most striking proofs of these facts. 
From this circumstance we find it necessary in the 
treatment to proceed with a degree of energy not 
much inferior to that which would have been re- 
quired if the organ had been vital ; perhaps the 
inflammation in either case may require equal 
means to control it, and in the case of joints it 
may, and often does, endanger life ; in the others 
we are contending for a less stake, but always one 
of great consequence. 
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Inflammation of Joints. 

This may proceed either from wounds or fromFr™ 
constitutional disorder, excited probahly by some ""'"'fc^ 
external violence or cold. That which arises from 
wound is infinitely the most severe after it has once 
commenced. 

The great violence of inflammation from wounds 
may perhaps be accounted for, not only from the 
importance of these parts, but from the circum- 
stances belonging to their structure and functions, 
which render the processes of cure particularly 
difficult. 

The repair of wounds is effected by the effusion 
of organiziible lymph ; but if this were the usual 
consequence of inflammation in joints, anchylosis 
would be the result by which their function would 
be destroyed; and for tliis reason probably they 
are little prone to effuse it, certainly in common 
inflammation. Again, if they do so when wounded, 
the copious secretion of synovia will tend to wash 
it away ; and not only so, but by distending the 
capsule, when the opening is not large, prevent that 
contact which is also so essential to union. By all 
these causes the efforts at repair are rendered in a 
considerable degree fruitless ; but the efforts of the 
system are increased in proportion to the difficulty 
and the necessity of the case, and hence the intense 
character of inflammation after wounds of articula- 
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tions, the processes of which have been most per- 
spicuously described by Mr. Astley Cooper*. The 
cure is at length accomplished by granulation, but 
much, if not entirely, at the expense of the function 
of the joint. Joints too are par excellence raove- 
able, but motion in inflamed parts is highly in- 
jurious ; hence we have a similar cause acting to 
defeat the end of inflammatory actions, as in the 
lungs, larynx, ^c. ; and it is very difficult to con- 
trol this altogether, for an apparatus, without the 
greatest care, may be displaced, and a momentary 
error lead to permanent mischief i it is from this 
cause, perhaps, that joints with flat surfaces suffer 
so much less than others when inflamed. 
natiSli of iu' When joints are not opened, the usual termina- 
a£?de^^in tioijs of iuflammatiou are denied to them, for it has 

tipontancoas 

Ifouf?"* heen stated by Mr. Hunter, that canals and open 
cavities are disposed to pour out secretions, but 
shut cavities to effuse lymph; in the present in- 
stance, however, it is the natural disposition to 
pour forth secretions ; i. e., synovia, and it is only 
under a very severe or long-continued inflammation 
that an unopened joint throws out lymph, and when 
it does, from the causes above assigned, the objects 
of this process cannot be attained until an opening 
has taken place in consequence of the disease or 
by art. 



* Surgicai Es^at/s, Part ii. p. 104 et scq. 
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These are the chief physio-nosological circum- 
stances (to use a very expressive term which Mr. 
Abernethy has adopted) causing the peculiar charac- 
ters of inflammations of joints ; which principe^Iy 
consist in their disposition to continue for a length of 
time, and, if severe, in inducing great constitutional 
sympathy. I may observe in this place, th^^t they lustration 
afford an excellent illustration of the principle, that fym^fheuc* 
the degree of this sympathy is in proportion to the coMtituSon* 
importance of the part. Thus, the effect produced fm^rSnc?* 
on the constitution by disease of the hip, is far ease! ^ 
greater than by that of the knee, and this more 
considerable than of the ankle, although the extent 
of surface in these several joints does not greatly 
differ, and altliough the distance from the centra 
would give an unfavourable disposition to the 
latter ; but then the whole lower extremity is, de- 
pendant upon the hip joint, — the foot only on the 
ankle. In fact, it cannot be too strongly enforced 
that the sympathy of the system is by no means in 
proportion to the size of the part affected. 

On the management of joint diseases, Uttle. re- ^^Jjjf^ •'*^' 
mains to be said, the profession are now so well 
informed on the subject, greatly owing . to the 
labours of Mr. Brodie ; for it is by discriminating 
the particular nature of each case only, that we can 
arrive at any certain principles of conduct; and , 
for the power of establishing such discrimination? 
and of determining the nature of the remedies 
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appropriate to each, we are chiefly indebted to 

him. 

The most exquisite cases of inflammation of 
joints occur from wounds, and these are much 
aggravated by laceration, the presence of foreign 
bodies, a rough surface presented to the irritable 
synovial membrane, and by an unsound state of 
the constitution. The picture of these cases, 
drawn by Mr. Guthrie and Dr. Hennen is not over- 
charged ; and to their pages I should refer for 
the most valuable information on this subject gene- 
rally. In civil life, wounds of the ankle-joint from 
compound fracture and dislocation, are the most 
common ; and on thi$ subject Mr. A. Cooper has 
collected a great mass of valuable information, and 
has, perhaps, as far as may be practicable, laid 
down the rules of conduct with respect to ampu- 
tation ; in this particular, however, surgeons in the: 
metropolis and in the country will find it necess 
to make considerable allowances for the differen 
results which might be expected in similar cases 
and which difier to a degree scarcely to be ima 
gined. The work to which I have referred, con 
tains copious reports from both. 

Every kind of joint disease of spontaneous ori 
gin, and every species of inflammation of articala 
tions, requires some modification of local 
ment; but, where there is no specific diathesis 
there is no description of case in which that atten 
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pion to ttic general Lealtti which Mr. Abernethjr 
hss enforced, is more particuliirly necessary. 

(^ In inflammation of joints, from toounds, the 
Inrinciptes of treatment appear to be these : perfect 
a^etude; cool air; ample depletion, local and 
feeoeral ; the energetic application of cold ; the 
^west possible diet ; gentle saline laxatives witli 
ADtimonials ; and opium, if necessary ; after a 
phile, soft poultices and fomentations. 
Li In spontaneous infiammatton of joints : perfect 
]||atetude ; local depletion ; evaporating poultices ; 
jtaiid, unirritating, but nutritive, diet ; attention to 
flcstore the healthy action of the digestive organs, 
Skiitl restore the secretions from the skin ; opium, 
^ relieve pain ; and, after a time, counter irrita- 
jtion by blisters, first at a distance, then m the 
igiei^bourhood of the joint. 



Infammatioii of the Eye. 

I Speaking generally, we are warranted, I think, 
pi separating inflammations of these organs, from 
^036 of common parts ; but in its slighter forms 
pich a distinction is hardly necessary. 
If ( The eye consists of a number of distinct struc- 
tures, each of which has its peculiar properties and 
(uictions, and, when implicated in inflammation, 
Ipves rise to a peculiarity of symptoms. It is alao 
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liable to the influence of causes proper to itself^ 
and to suffer from constitutional disorder of various 
kinds; from these circumstances, a great variety 
ocburs iti the tiAtare of the iilflammations which 
affect it, which have received their full iihare of 
c6nsiderd.tion in the writings and jiractice of illio^ 
dem siil^geons. 
mi^At The general principles of inflammation, which it 
oftSnyeSre has bccu mv endeavour to support, will, I tbiiik, 

pecaliarly ^ •* 

t?ina8*rMe ^^^ somc confirmatiofl in the phenomena which 
pie8^*"and thc inflamrtiations of these organs exhibit. In the 

laws of ill- 

flammatioD. jj,.gj place, it Is pcrfcctly Well known that when 
ulceration, abscess, or sphacelus, are spreading In 
the cornea, istill more in the globe, the c(]W3titti- 
fiOhal sympathy is far greater than when the mis- 
chief is lEirrested by the effusion of orgiliifeaabie 
lymph, and that if this can be procured by the use 
of arg. nitrat., remarkable relief is obtaitled^ With 
respect to the general symptoms, while on the 
other hand those remedies which will correct, 
subdue, or change, the state of the system, will 
influence the progress of the disease in a maimer 
no less remarkable; and as these are piroeesites 
which we call actually observe and watch, as taaiUch 
as if they were eiJtperimetits contrived in the mdst 
delicate manner, they possess particular valuer In 
the utecond place^ this sympathy is much less when 
the conjunctiva, or integument, of the eye is alone 
concerned, than when the more essential parts are 
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Ro, and there is risk of disorganization. And, in 
tile third place, it may be noticed that each kind 
of infiamniation of the eye has its own pecuhar 
disposition to terminate in one mode or another: 
I— in some, this is effusion of puriform mucus ; in 
etiiers, in vesicle and ulceration; in others, in ad- 
hesion or abscess ; in others, in sphacelus ; and in 
others again, to persist merely as inflammatiun. 

Infammdtions of the Testis. 

>■ The inflammatory aflections of this gland may be t-o 
idivided into two kinds : the acute and subacute. "''"'" 

The acute may arise from injury, from gonor- Th* x 
Thoea, from translated mumps, from rheumatism, 
igout, or scrofula. 

• The subacute, from irritable urethra, scrofula, 
'■'Venereal disease, or simple constitutional disorder. 

The acute are attended with great constitutional 
rtympathy from the connexions and importance of 
■the gland, from its nervous sensibility, from the 
Btoressure of its dense coats, and from its depending 
l^sition. 

'' It has less disposition to terminate in suppura- J>'y 
ition, perhaps, than in any other gland of the body'"'*''" 
i«xcept the salivary. If properly treated, it is 
ready to resolve in most cases, although induration 
^fB sometimes the result of the adhesive process 
itakiog place. 
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The induration which succeeds inflammation of 
the testis from gonorrhoea, may be disregarded; 
but that from blow not uilfrequently lays- the 
foundation of destructive disease, 
treftoenfgo- In the treatment, it is of importance to consider 
lawe. ^ * the difference of the cause : thus, in mumps and 
rheumatism the constitution is chiefly to be attended 
to, and cold applications are certainly improper. 
Wlien it arises from blow, after leeches have been 
freely employed, it appears ta me that fomentations 
are the best remedy. This, however, is not the 
case in a great many instances of hernia humoralis 
from gonorrhoea, where cold applications sctem, 
upon the whole, to answer the purpose better ; but 
jbhe feelings of the patient will best determine 
tiie point. I have conjectured that the reason 
why hot applications are often less advantageous 
Ihan cold,' in inflammation of the testis consequen 
on gonorrhoea, is this, that the cause which ori- 
ginally produced it is still in existence, and there* 
fore we may increase the efiect until the symptoms 
ore decidedly on the decline : but, whatever may 
have been the cause, after the first violence of the 
inflammation has subsided, fomentations and bread- 
and-water poultices are in all cases desirable/ and 
other means calculated to resolve the disease com- 
pletely. 

I have seen the fever as high, and the affection 
of the system as severe, from inflammation of tbis 
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gland as from any other species of inflammation I 
«ver witnessed; the depression, faintness, and sick- 
liess, completely subduing the individual ; the pain 
in the head intense ; and, had not tlic cause been 
Inown, the patient's life must have been concluded 
lin imminent danger. 

In tlie severer cases copious blood-letting from 
ttie arm is necessary: in othersj leeches will suffice. 
Calomel and antimony (if the stomach will bear 
It) arc very useful witli neutral salts. 

It appears that mercury has a very remarkable Eff«^» 
ipower of removing acute inflammatory action"™ 
of the large glands, in combination with other 
suitable means ; but its anti-inflammatory pro- 
^jerties, have, perhaps, been extended too far. In 
serous membranes also, and inflammations of some 
other parts, as of the eye, it is decidedly useful ; 
but in inflammations of the skin, mucous mem- 
liranes, cellular membrane, ^c, it is often in- 
jurious. 

In subacute cases, the beneficial or hiirtl'ul eflects 
W mercury will depend very much upon the degree 
to which it is carried, and the irritable or inirri- 
table nature of the constitution. 

When the object is to stop acute inflammation, 
calomel seems to be a preparation of far greater 
power than the others, and of very difi'erent effects ; 
^Bod it is often most advantageously combined with 
the tartritc of antimony. 
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ofurtriteof Tartrite of antimony is itself one of the most 

antimony. 

efficient medicines we possess, and although much 
more frequently used now than heretofore, it de- 
serves to be more commonly resorted to, and we 
are under obligations to Mr. JefiVays for impressing 
this fact. 

subacate. Thc subacutc inflammations of the testis may be 
confounded without sufficient attention with sar- 
cocele, or specific tumors, whether schirrhus, me- 
dullary sarcoma, or hydatids ; indeed, in some 
cases the character is so indolent as to leave the 
matter doubtful unless very accurate diagnosis be 
epaployed. 

They are often complicated with effusioo of 
fluid into the tunica vaginalis, curable in most in- 
stances together with the original disease, and 
constituting a description of hydrocele, which it 
may be well not to confound with that arising from 
diseased action of the tunica vaginalis. 

Diagnoris. ^^ investigating the nature of these diseases, the 
principal indications are given by the following 
points: 1st, the pre-existence of gonorrhoea, or 
2ndf the urethra being actually diseased ; Srd, th^ 
digestive organs being sound or unsound ; 4ih, the 
diathesis being scrofulous, or the patient having 
sufiered from venereal poison*; 5th, the progress 
" ' " III. 1 . 1 1 » 

* I use the term ** venereal" in a comprehensive sense, boC 
meaning thereby to express syphilis only. 
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of the disease being miilbrm or variable. Tlie 
treatment must be regulated accordiog to the pro- 
bable nature of the cause. 

The testicle is rarely diseased from the effects S''"'"'" "" 
of true syphilitic poison, in a healthy constitution; S^XTb". 
but this more frequently arises from the i''''Pgular;;J_.^^^j 
forms of the disease *, occurring in scrofulous con- ""' "'"''■ 
stitutions, or where mercury has been injuriously 
employed ; there are generally accompanying 
symptoms, either in the bones or. skin, but very 
irregular in their character. 

If there is strength of constitution, a judicious 
employment of mercury combined with sarsaparilla, 
and proper diet, will generally succeed ; if it has 
been much shattered, probably it will not be safe 
to carry the use of that medicine beyond simple 
friction on the part. 

Mercury cures many subacute inflammations of 
the testis which are not venereal ; and the nature 
of the disease has, thus, often been unfairly inferred 
from the result of the treatment. In fact, this 
appears to be one of the structures (and perhaps 
glands generally may be included) in which mer- 
cury has a very powerful effect in controlling the 
actions and removing the effects of inflammation. 
The iris exhibits another remarkable example. 
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It is a singular thing that in the same person, 
labouring under disease of the testicles fropi a con- 
stitutional cause, we shall frequently find one 
much enlarged while the other shall be as much 
diminished — wasted perhaps to a bud, and this 
ii]iay be as hard, and more painful, than the other. 
This fact resembles one which belongs to the 
history of diseases of the liver ; namely, that some-- 
times it enlarges, sometimes diminishes, from dis- 
ease : the remarkable circumstance in the present 
instance is, that both processes should occur in the 
same individual at the same time. 



Third Order. 

Ittflammation affecting common or external Parts. 

ckaraciers. Thc iuflammations belonging to this Order 
produce less constitutional sympathy, and require 
less active depletion than the two preceding. The 
last Genus affords some exception to the former 
remark, from circumstances which will be explained 
in the proper place. 

Genus I. Char. Disposition either to. resolution 

or to chronic induration. 
Species a. Mumps. 

b. Some inflammations of the mam- 
mae and other glands. 
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The characters which have been assigned toc™'^^iim«. 
these inflammations ought to have a material influ- "(bi? 'f™ 
ence on our treatment ; for, as we have nothing to tne 'h»it n.- 
apprehend from suppuration, we may employ warm '^S'''T^^^ 
fomentations, poultices, and even stimuli, without u■^'«^'>l'|"' 
reserve, and, as we have chiefly to guard against""""" 
their becoming chronic, these are often highly 
useful. 

It is one principal object of this essay to ground 
the plan of treatment on the peculiar disposition of 
the inflammation we have to manage; and one of 
the most important features in this is, its tendency 
to one mode of termination rather than another. 

" A criterion," says Dr. Kirkland (vol. i. p. 317), 
" ought to have been fixed, when to attempt dis- 
cussion, and when to let it alone." I believe no 
better can he found than the natural disjjosition of 
the inflammation itself; for, if that is decidedly to 
suppuration, no attempt, probably, to resolve it 
will be successful, or, if so, advantageous, with a 
very few exceptions ; for such a disposition is 
generally calculated to relieve the constitution. 

When the disposition admits either of resolution 
or suppuration, then of course the former is to be 
preferred, but the means of accomplishing this 
object are by no means the same in all cases; 
thus, where there is but little tendency to suppura- 
tion, we may employ warm applications without 
reserve; whereas, if there is much, they must often 
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be avoided ; while, on the other hand» they are 
particularly proper where there is no disposition to 
resolve. There is an avowed diff(^enc^ of opipioa 
with respect to the superiority of wvm or co)d 
applications, and some surgepnfi are ^tnost fff- 
clusively addicted to the use of tiie one or 1^ 
other; but, where there is npt such f^ prfjudUee 
existing, it has been confessed that the prefereopa 
of the one or the other is very often founded 
rather qn empiricd than on rational motive^. If 
the principles above stated are true, they may 
contribute to guide our judgment in this iqiportmxt 
matter. 

There are two points, however, which n^ust be 
borne in mind : Isty thati^ infl^mmatioq whidi in 
tl^e beginning might easily have been brought tp 
resolve, as phlegmon, shall after a time tend wholly 
tp suppuration, when any attempt to disperae- it 
will prove injurious ; 2nd, that the peculiprities fd 
some constitutions forbid the use of actual cqld, 
which compels us therefore to employ ev^pQraJii)g 
applications in preference. Upon the whole, it 
may be stated of direct cold, that it is mqfe fre- 
quently useful in inflammations which result from 
e}(ternal violence ; and in the spoptanepus, it is 
more commonly advantageous in thqcie wl^Qse 
character is very acute than in others. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to epter iqto wy 
desicription of mumps or its tre^tpient. 
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With regard to inflammations of the mamma, ^^?; 
we may have either simple phlegmon, or mammary o"™ 
sbscess, which, as it depends upon a peculiarity of 
state and function, ought to stand alone. Mr. Hey 
abo describes a deep-seated abscess to which this 
giand is habic, of rather a chronic character, and 
is the same, perhaps, as tliat which Dr. Kirkland 
has described as the encysted: Dr. K, also de- 
Kribes two others, under the titles of chronic and 
'lymphatic. Dr. Kirkland wrote from much ex- 
perience, and therefore it is hazardous to venture 
any opinion against his; but I cannot help thinking 
that ttiese abscesses are the result, (though rarely), 
of a disease which is sufficiently common, — namely, 
inflainraation of the glandular part of the breast, 
from disorder in the digestive organs, uterine 
system, or both, most frequently occurring in un-Ttc. 
married females, and having very tittle tendency to 
suppuration. 

This kind of inflammation is of a subacute cha- 
racter, but occasionally gives severe pain, inoreas- 
before the periods of an irregular menstniation. 
If from any additional disturbance of the digestive 
Organs ; it may continue for a great length of time, 
nnd very rarely indeed terminates in suppuration or 
in schirrhus, as far as I have known. 

Leeches, and tepid saturnine lotions, with a small 
quantity of the sp. lavendulie, when in an active 
.stage; aiul afterwards frictions, w it! i a weak lini- 
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ment of camphorated oil and ungt. hydrarg., and 
the strictest attention to repair the error in the di- 
gestive functions and uterus, seem to be the means 
best calculated to remove or relieve this. 

I was for some time in doubt whether the in- 
flammations of the mamma should be considered in 
the same Order as those of the testicle or not : but 
the arguments preponderate against it. The mam- 
ma does not bear the same relation to the system 
of the female which the testis does to the male ; the 
latter is a primary organ, and its existence, healthy 
state, or removal, produce a leading effect upon the 
entire system of the individual ; whereas the mam- 
ma is an auxiliary organ itself dependant upon the 
existence of the ovaries, its removal affects the 
system but slightly, and its diseases do not pro- 
duce a greater influence than similar diseases would 
in many other parts. As a gland, too, it differs 
much in structure and function from the testis^ 
sabacnte in- Qf thcsc subacutc inflammatory swellinffs of the 
gfaid^*****^*" glands I know no account which is at all satisfac- 
tory, but that which Mr. Abemethy has given. To 
the foregoing may be added somewhat similar 
affections of lymphatic glands, not scrofulous. 

Those which it has occurred to me to meet with 
most frequently, have been in the groin ; — some- 
times the inguinal, sometimes the external iliac, 
being the seat of the disease. 
rac"e^' and' Thcsc occur iu youug men generally, of irritable, 
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^ceptible, and rather delicate habits ; under the 
tofluence of constitutional disorder, by whatever 
le induced, but generally from late and irregu- 
lar hours, the use of too much fermented liquor 
and stimulating food, combined perhaps with over 
certion. To their production an irritable state of 
le urethra often contributes ; and it may be always 
^tly suspected, as it frequently suffices of itself to 
oduce them. 1 am well satisfied, however, that 
^ey often occur without it. 

In the first attack there is a good deal of pain, 
inderness and stiffness about tlie part; with com- 
ion care, however, these subside in a few weeks, 
0r even days, and the swelling continues either in 
«]i indolent state, or gradually advances to suppura- 
tion, or slowly disperses. 

If suppuration takes place, the pus bas not the 
TO-purulent characters of scrofula, — neither is 
Ihe sore reluctant to heal, as in that state of the 
ystem. 

A late author has stated, that abscess commonly 
prms, and that it is desirable to encourage this 
ermination, as a cure seldom takes place without ; 
have seen several instances of the contrary. 
There is commonly a very marked degree of 
listurbauce of the digestive organs, forming a 
nore prominent feature than is to be observed in 
nany other diseases. 
■ The means chiefly to be relied on in the treat- 
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ment afe:-<^regular and light meals nt fegtiltf ififtd 
early houris ; avoiding fermented liquors, olr ]^tinipfi 
taking a glass of white wine in a tumbler Of Mda- 
wnter at dinner ; going to a pure dry air, and using 
as much exercii^ in an open carriage or on h6riie«- 
back, as may be taken without decided ptisjudioe 
to the local disease, combined with the ose of 
medicines which will excite secretions from the 
alimentary system generally, and produce a regnhilr 
discharge from the bowels ; and to the part & tepid 
lotion with the sugar of lead, or the liq. amnion, 
acet. diluted, or tepid poultices, and leeches at fll^ 
commencement, are the best applications ; talld 
when the actions have bec6me more feeble, a gum- 
plaster, the emp. hyd. cum conio, or the sea-wiater 
poultice, will contribute to disperse the swelling. 

GEm/ii II. Char. DiiSposition to resolve, or 

to suppurate. 
Subgenus a. In which the disposition to 

resolve is condidelrable. 

iln cellular ittem- 
brane. 
In glands. 

Having elsewhere stated the inconvenience whioli 
is likely to arise from applying the terms phlegmon 
and phlegmonous so indiscriminately as it is no^ 
tisual to do, I should be disposed to restrict the 
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phlegmon to inflammation possessing the fol- 
[iowing characters : 

Tntnor circuitiscribed,, commencing in lymphatic Ufflni'i-Mi. 
glands or cellular membrane, attended with heat 
Ind pain, originating from constitutional disorder, 
Ud accompanied by pyrexia well marked, but 
ttt intense. 

It will admit of resolution, but having also aprfntipiei 
tendency to suppurate, we should seek to resolFC 
it, if resolution be desirable, by such means as will 
not be liable to encourage the latter termination 
.instead ; thus leeches and evaporating lotions, or 
|H)iiltices, will be preferable to warm fomenta- 
tions and poultices. When, however, suppuration 
Kni3t occur from the inflammation having passed 
i certain stage, tiiis process should be encouraged, 
and in many cases it is desirable to do so from the 
■beginning. 



b. The disposition to suppurate 
predominating. 
Upedes 1st. Furunculus mitis. 
'2nd. Paronychia mitis. 
3rd. Abscess juxta anum IF* 
4/A nrethramf ?| 



' I have done a bold thing in venturing to separate «pm3"i.(ihl 
rto diflTerent genera diseases of the same name, ^rfoiu^ 
uated in similar parts, anil nearly allied to eachih™'""^ " 
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other. I do not apprehend, however, that tkft 
marking the distinctions more strongly than bat 
hitherto ,been done between the mild and aeyere 
species of inflammations in other respects similar, 
will be practically attended with any incoiweni- 
ence ; but I believe much the contrary, and con- 
siderable advantage may perhaps be derived froa 
considering more attentively the causes upon which 
the differences in their nature depend. 

The furunculus mitis is the milder &nd of boii» 
which is not large, and in which the slough is in- 
considerable, if any forms; and, unless there be 
many, there is little pyrexia. 

The paronychia mitis is that species of whitlow 
which occurs under or by the side of the nail, in 
the last phalanx of the fingers. 

The abscess juxta anum is the phyma of the 
antients, and is particularly apt to occur in con- 
sumptive patients, and relieves disease of the lungs^ 
or abdominal viscera, in a very remarkable manner. 

The abscess juxta urethram is less commonly met:^ 
with in young persons than in those more advanced, 
in life. 

If left to themselves, these various inflammations^^ 
would, in a great majority of instances, go on to 
suppurate ; it is their natural disposition, nor doea 
it appear desirable to attempt to interfere with this, 
excepting in the last species, and in the abscess 
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jaxtB, anum, where the coiKtitution is pretty sound ; 
for this may occur from gross living in young 
people, and without the necessary concurrence of 
any serious disorder of the viscera, and as it may 
probably, if it suppurates, lead to fistula,, it will 
be desirable to resolve it; nevertheless, it will 
hardly, if ever, be safe to employ cold, and 
leeches and tepid poultices will constitute the 
best local remedies, combined with proper medical 
treatment. 



CrENUs III. Char. Disposition to unhealthy sup. 

pupation and mortification 
of cellular membrane or 
glands. 

Species. 1st. Furunculus gravis. 

2d. Carbunculous abscesses. 

a. Angina externa. 

b. Abscess juxta anum 1 

c urethramj ^ 

d. Anthrax on the penis. 

3d. True carbuncle. 
4fA. Pestilential bubo. 

N 



^l§ 



V. 

178 ,x;arbunculoub inflammation. 

The pectdiar charncteristic of inflammatiom oT* 
this geniis is, their strong and almost irrebistible^^ 
disposition to* terminate in the sloughing prooesi^ 
more or les«^ and in the pus produoed being of tibu> 
worst description and most irritating qualities. 
£ m^!^"" The original seat of all (the true carbiinOi 
phXgu^. probably forming no exception) is in the 

membrane or lymphatic glands beneath the skui;^ 
although the inflammation is communicated to i 
more or less speedily. 
Hence some Ccllular membrsiie much more readily perishes 

of the pecu- 

l*e« of"thSe ui^der unfriendly inflammation than skin ; while, 
^pflwnma- ^j^^ , other haud, it has a much greater power 




limiting inflammation by the adhesive process, an». 
hence the limited character and the strong 
fintion to form slough , underneath may be e: 
plained, from that integument not being primaril; 
affected. 

There is a considerable similarity in many n 
spects between this inflammation and the wors 
kinds of erysipelas ; but there is a leading distim 
tion arising fronl the skin being secondarily 
in the former, and from the disposition to 
in consequence. 

Mr. Hunter describes the carbuncle as 
ning in the skin almost like a pimple, and 
deeper with a broad base under the skin in ttrr:^^ 
cellular membrane. — Vol. i. p. 481. I believe evc^^^ 
in this, the true carbuncle, that the principal affe^^' 
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l^on is in the cellular membrane beneath the skin ; 
id that the superficial pimple is rather sympa- 
thetic, if I may use the term, of the disease below, 
in boil, in which " there is commonly a whitish 
livid pustule, and exquisitely sensible to the 
|ouch, and immediately beneath this is the seat of 
le abscess*." 

As the sympathetic affection of the constitution sympmidie 
plways bears a proportion to the risk of death or""- 
fierious mischief, and as this is always considerable 
■here there is mortification to any extent, it is not 
) be wondered at that tn such cases as these it is 
ery considerable. 
They occur from the immediate effects of some 
local injurious cause. In most instances in per- 
ms who have lived freely, grossly, and irregu- 
larly, and whose digestive organs are particularly 
^sordered and generally loaded, and whose whole 
^ody and circulating fluids are in truth an un- 
ealthy composition. 
The pyrexia, or degree of vascular re-action, m ninut 
ill greatly depend upon the remaining powers of 
te constitution, and as the subjects are often 
people of originally strong stamina, it is often 
iry considerable ; but there is an invariable and 
rong tendency in all cases to sinking of the 
'ous powers, which, when sloughs are formed. 



• Person's Principfti, p. 7'- 
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often takes place very suddenly, and to a great 
degree. A hurried and anxious, and depressed 
state of the nervous system are manifested by the 
tremors, the tendency to low delirium, and the 
hurried and anxious countenance. The disordered 
state of the digestive organs is evinced by the furred 
and bilious tongue, the nausea, head-ach, and foul 
discharges. 
General prin- The objcct of mcdical treatment is to unload the 

ciples of "^ 

Treatment, bowcls, which generally contain a large quantity of 
collected faeces, and at the same time procure se- 
cretions from the jiver ; a dose of calomel, followed 
by a mixture containing the sulphate of magnesia 
or tartrate of potash, senna in infusion and tinc- 
ture, and jalap, with a little tartrite of antimony, if 
thd nausea does not forbid it, perhaps afford the best 
mode of acting upon the bowels with these views ; 
and indeed, if there is any reason to believe that 
the stomach is loaded, an emetic is very useful. la 
the subsequent stages, blue pill, followed by rhu- 
barb and senna, and tartrate of potash, form th^ 
best laxative, as I believe. The employment o 
purgative medicines suited to the case is by no 
means a light matter ; in many instances it fornu^ 
by far the most important part of the treatment^ 
and if, by injudicious conduct, we leave accumu— 
lated feces in the bowels, or fail to excite the se- 
cretions from the liver, or if we irritate them too 
much, and more particularly, if we bring on purg* 
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bag of watry stools, we shall do much harm where 
yre might do much good. The compound extract 
rf colocynth with calomel is often a good medicine 
in the beginning. 
If there is much strength of action in the sys- 
n, the saline draughts in effervescence will be 
lieful ; if not, the liq. ammon. acetat., with cam- 
^or mixture and conf. aromat, with small doses 
Jf tinct. opii camphorat., or Dover's powder, at 

igtt 

Efl proportion to the want of power, it becomes 
ar business to support the patient ; for if we can 
eep him up till the sloughs form and separate, he 
iU do well. According, therefore, to the neces- 
py, it will be our duty to supply him with such 
irticles of drink or food as may to us appear most 
kdvantageous, and in the advanced stages it often 
Ecomes necessary to push this plan pretty far ; 
id indeed in all instances it is important to re- 
ember, that as these inflammations are ef the 
pdted kind, there will be less danger in exciting 
be vascular system than if they were otherwise. 

But it is of still more consequence to employ 
^table local treatment, for upon this the life or 
leath of the patient will generally depend. It is 
ely possible to prevent these abscesses from 
[oing into suppuration, and therefore it should be 
Ittr object to promote the process by warm fo- 
tKDtations, and poultices, which in some cases it 
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is serviceable to make with stiiiiulatlrig fluids ; fiwr 
this kind of inflammation is attended with great 
want of nervous energy in the part, and for this 
reason, evaporating lotions or poultices would be 
highly improper. 

It is not only their character to form sloligh, but 
pus of the worst description ; healthy pus simply 
excites a disposition in the part to discharge it as 
a foreign body ; but unhealthy produces excessive 
irritation, and acts like a poison lowering its 
powers. There is, as explained p. 78, a strong 
exertion made to wall in matter so injurious, and 
this, contrary to the more general tendency, ex- 
tends to the surface, and hence it is longer con* 
fined, a passage being only efiected aAer a long 
time by ulceration or mortification of the skin if 
the patient lives. 

The danger in general arises from the confine- 
ment of the sloughs and foul matter after they are 
formed ; a leading point in the treatment then is, — 
to evacuate these as soon as possible, and- Although 
these abscesses, with the exception of boil, 'do not 
point like phlegmons; yet the peculiar feer*and 
appearance, and the phlyctenae which oft^n form, 
will afford pretty sure indications of its existence. 

PuRUNCULUs GRAVIS. — ^Boils most evidently de* 
pend upon a disordeired state of the constitution ; but 
if the person be young and robust, the kind will be 
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toild ; if feeble and cachectic, it will be of this sort, 
sad be attended with sloughing. 

The character of boils, however, which possess J'*|','^Ji 
ftis disposition considerably differs; we may ob-"it'«'^; 
Berye in general, either that they form conically, 
Iwith much active, but sublivid, inflammation of the 
iftin, and perhaps a pustule on the surface, and 
^en up pretty widely, so as to discharge sooner 
or later a large slough, — a form of the disease 
*rhich is exquisitely painful : or it is much slower 
in its progress, more dusky in its colour, flatter in 
tts form, attended with little pain, surrounded ex- 
tensively with induration, and discharging imper- 
fectly, by a number of perforations like pin-holes, a 
■ttin, crude, but inoffensive, matter ; and, if the skin 
te closely examined, this dusky, brawny integu- 
ment will be found to have the layers of the 
chorion sodden in pus. 

The seat of boih seems to be chiefly on the ' 
6uter part of the limbs and trunk, where the vital 
powers of the integuments are less active, and sen- 
sibility less acute than elsewhere, as on the outside 
of the thighs, nates, S'O- ; and is often determined 
l»y some cause of irritation, as on the under part of 
the seat from riding ; in the cheek, not unfre- 
quently from the presence of a decayed tooth. 

In the acute form, a principal object is to unload Tnatm 
the bowels, which is advantageously done by calo-f"™. 
mel with or without colocynth, followed by the 
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common purging mixture of salts and senna, and 
by mild and sparing diet ; but in those of a more 
indolent and chronic character,, or during the grami* 
lating stages of the acute, a nutritious diet with 
wine or porter, if there is much debiUty, is proper ; 
and sarsaparilla, with the compound calomel pill ; 
bark and soda, or Rochelle salts ; still more, sea 
air and sea-bathing will be very useful. 
Of ihe «b- The subacute species is connected with a de- 

acate. * 

cidedly cachectic state of constitution, and is often 
attended with a good deal of permanent feverish 
excitement ; is of considerable duration, and re-^ 
quires great attention to the state of the heallii 
generally. 

When the more acute boils are open, they are 

often exceedingly painful and irritable; in whidi 

case, if the common soothing applications fail, the 

old epithems are sometimes useful. 

iSS*onSb- ^^ *^® chronic boil, if there is much surrounding 

a«rateor chro. }|3^r^^gg^ })q(; foiHentations and poultices of linseed 

or oat-meal, made with decoction of onions, or 
boiled onions, or with the root of the white lily, 
are the best applications : if there is not, or when 
this hardness subsides, it is more convenient and as 
useful to apply some stimulating plaster with aper- 
tures (if they are open) as the emp. gummi, ^c, 
or the sticky resinous salves, as the old ungt. 
suppurans, and indeed the vulgar remedy of cob- 
bler's wax is not a contemptible one ; and I must 
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:e this opportunity of meeting the ridicule which 
pme may be disposed to bestow on such com- 
IKndatiom, by stating my belief, that we have 
[implified our external remedies rather too much ; 
IPd that, as there are many substances which have 
pecuhar influence on ulcers, so there are some 
llso which are particularly adapted to the diseased 
}finsibiiities of certain injlammations. 
With regard to opening boils, if it he done early- 
fore the slough is produced; i. e., if they are 
wirly cut through, it will often cure them at once ; 
Imt in the large malignant boil, it is seldom wise to 
Bterfere at all with the processes of nature, or at 
test only to anticipate that of opening the skin, 
■hen there is nothing more to be done. In the 
[ironic, or rather subacute, boil, it may be useful 
I score freely through it ; for the skin has very 
Sttle disposition to give sufficient vent to the mat- 
ters beneath by ulceration ; but when it occurs in 
lie face, it will be better to content ourselves with 
Dieting punctures in preference, where they may be 
tequired, by which a little time will be lost, but a 
;ar avoided ; however, there will always be reason 
to fear, that the skin may be left more or less 
puckered and rigid, from the mischief in the sub- 
|Bcent cellular membrane. 

Carbuncle. — In the true carbuBcle, as in the 
^il, although the chief seat of the disease is in 
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the cellular membrane, yet the skin is very early 
affected ; whereas in those abscesses which I have 
presently to describe, this is not the case. True 
carbuncle indeed seems to be most nearly allied to 
boil, and I believe it is not uncommon for those 
who have had boils in earlier life to suffer from 
carbuncle in old age. 

Of carbuncles also, as of sloughy boils, there 
seem to be two species ; ^ one highly acute, the 
other by comparison indolent. 

The disorder of the constitution is that already 
mentioned as belonging to the genus, in an aggra- 
vated degree. 

True carbuncle generally appears on the back, 
and is described as a deeply-seated, hard, immove- 
able, circumscribed tumor, attended with an in- 
tensely-painful sense of burning in the part, and 
considerable discoloration of the skin, with small 
vesicles or vesications. It is little elevated above 
the surface. 

In the progress, the skin sloughs and ulcerates 

partially, and then the subjacent sloughs may be 

discharged ; but this process is much more tardy in 

the skin than in the cellular membrane, and hence 

the urgent necessity of early and free incisions. 

smme^dirtiii. Anthrax and carbuncle literally meaning the 

Sr^lfioiighy s^^^c thing, and being considered as synonymous 

ued to" Mr- terms by most authors, we are compelled to admit 

them as such: yet it is a pity that there is not 
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some appropriate designation for the kind of ab- 
scesses we have next to mention ; namely, those 
which form near the anus, urethra, on the penis, or 
on the neck, ^c, with strong disposition to spha- 
celate. They differ from carbuncle more in 
degree than in nature ; they also differ in the 
cause, which is partly local, and in the seat. Shall 
we call the former true carbuncle ; and these, 
carbunculous abscesses, or anthrax, affixing an 
arbitrary distinction ? To the French term, 
'* phlegmon gangr^neux," I object; because there 
is a wide difference between them and phlegmons: 
and to the general title of gangrenous abscesses I 
object, because there are gangrenous abscesses of 
a different nature, e. g., erysipelatous. 

These abscesses differ, certainly, from true Poimi in 
carbmicle. The skin is not so early affected ; it ^^iit™ 
rarely becomes so dark ; the tumor is not so flat ; 
there is not so large a proportion of slough. They 
'occur in parts more disposed to vigorous action 
than the back, and in persons of a different de- 
scription, — often in females ; and, although I be- 
lieve they will rarely, if ever, occur in those whose 
habits have been temperate, still they are not so 
precisely the diseases of the rich as true carbuncle. 

Angina externa, — The first I shall mention 
occurs in the neck, of which it has happened to 
me to see several instances. 
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Situation, The paticDt (perhaps a female) of unhealthy^ 
!£dpro'S^i». *^^ generally full and gross habit, has a swelling 
deep-seated in the side of the neck, towards the 
angle of the ja^r, causing a great degree of pain m 
that sidd of the head, from its effects upon liie 
nerves of the part most probably, and accompa?* 
nied with much pyrexia. 

There is loading of the cellular membrane simi- 
lar to that which we observe in erysipelas phleg- 
monodes, but well limited, firmer, and more pro- 
minent. This takes place to a great degree, and 
the result is that the patient is scarcely able to 
swallow fluids, breathes with great difficulty, and 
cannot sleep from the impending suffocation. After 
a tiitie, the skin adheres and inflames, and thickens 
as it inflames, but does not point, or, . for a long 
time, shew any symptoms pf pointing, or giving 
way by slough or ulceration : meanwhile, sloughs 
and noisome pus have formed underneath, and 
do great mischief. It sometimes happens that 
these abscesses, if not opened, will burst inta 
the throat. 
Sj^tTfor There is great danger of their destroying life, 
STrnttcn not only from the direct influence of such injurious 
matters, when confined, but by suffocation, if 
proper relief is not afforded ; and it often is of the 
greatest importance to make a free and deep in- 
cision to divide the thickened integuments, and 
evacuate the matter, though, from the uncertainty 
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of its situation, and the nature of the parts, the 
surgeon would be unwilling to do so if the neces- 
sity were not paramount ; but upon his conduct in 
this respect the life of the patient will mainly de- 
pend, A person accustomed to these collections 
of foul matter beneath thickened integuments, will 
detect its existence by the peculiar feel of a doughy 
yielding matter under the tense elastic skin. 

The only author who has particularly mentioned 
this form of inflammation, as far as I know, is 
Dr. Kirkland, who has given it the title of angina 
externa. His description is very brief. — He gives 
one case. Others speak of suppuration of the 
parotids. I am apt to believe it is very rare ; but 
possibly abscesses of this kind may have been 
taken for it. 

Phlegmon will occur, and indeed is apt to occur 
in this situation as well as elsewhere ; and that is 
phlegmon in one constitution which becomes the 
foul abscess I have now described in another. 

Abscess juxta anum. — Abscesses occur in 
persons of similar habits and constitution, in ad- 
vanced life, in the neighbourhood of the rectum, 
and are very similar to the preceding in their 
nature and progress ; but in the neck they may 
occur without any immediate cause, although a 
draft of cold air very often acts as such ; but 
in the rectum, the irritation of hardened fffices, or 
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something else wrong about that bowel, very com- 
monly proves the immediate cause. 

SlIdTSf ab- ^^* P^*** describes four kinds of inflammation 
^^i^^tfaeas liable to occur in this situation: 1st, The 
phyma, or simple phlegmon; 2nd, an inflamma- 
tion which bears much the character of boil* ; Srd^ 
another kind^ which appears to be oedematous ery- 
sipelas f; and, 4fthly, the abscess to which I now 
allude. I have often seen the 1^^ 2nd, and 4ith ; 
the 3rd is, I believe, conaparatively rare. 
: With respect to the last, Mr. Pott thus ex- 
presses himself: " Our ancestors,^' says he, " have 
thought fit to call it in some a carbuncle, and in 
others by other names ; but it is (wherever seated) 
re^y and truly, a gangrene of the adipose and 
cellular membrane : it commonly implies great 
degeneracy of habit, and commonly ends ill." — 
VoJ. iii. p. 59. 

To the prognosis, however great the authority, 
I shpuldf from, my own observation, object; for the 
greater number of the cases I have seen have done 
well. 

The . treatment is to be conducted upon the 
principles stated, p. 180 ; but there are many cir- 
cumstances arising from the nature and connexions 
.of the part, of the greatest consequence, and which 
should be fully understood, but which, in tiie 

♦ Vol. iii. p. 52. t Vol. ui. p. 50. 
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scheme of the preaent work, it would not be pos- 
sible to do justice to. 



Abscess juxta urethram. — The abscesses '■""■•H' 
which form in the periuieuin, by the side of the 
urethra, are sometimes the result of effusion of 
urine, from rupture or ulceration of that canal; 
hut more frequently they take place, as gum-hoils 
do, from the influence of neighbouring irritation; 
but in these cases it is generally owing to tiie 
existence of such a state of constitution as has been 
described as belonging to this Genus. 

Inflammation and abscess will occur, in the ^rv" 
young and healthy, in the neighbourhood of the'""™' 
urethra, where there is stricture, from the impru- 
dent use of the bougie, or any other irritating 
cause ; but such generally subside again if proper 
measures be pursued. 

The abscesses to which I now allude, form 
generally around the bulb, and often in the cellular 
membrape, above the fascia perintei. In the com- 
mencement they cause no great suffering or incon- 
venience, but soon great distuibance of the system 
takes place, great pain and distress about the part; 
and the tumor, which was at first indolent and 
hardly affected the surface, becomes very tender 
and painful, and the skin'inflames and tiiickens ex- 
ceedingly: from the extension of the inflammatory 
disposition to the scrotum, the loose cellular mem- 
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brane of that part soon loads enormously, so as to 
give the idea of urine having escaped. If this state 
continues, either that mischief will happen, or the 
patient may sink from the effects of the confine- 
ment of the sloughs and matter, and there are .no 
cases where ample and early incisions are more 
strongly called for. The general principles of 
treatment need not be repeated. 

True urinary abscesses may occur in the most 
healthy constitutions if the urethra is ruptured. 
They lead to consequences nearly similar, from the 
sloughs and foul suppuration to which the extrava- 
sation of urine gives rise; but they still more 
urgently call for immediate incisions. 

Mr. Evans ^ describes, under the title of anthrax, 
those foul sloughy abscesses under the integuments 
of the penis, which occur in young men, and re- 
conunends bleeding for them. These he attributes 
to the state of constitution, and that a state of 
the inflammatory kind. I believe that sloughing, 
occurring in such constitutions, does require bleed- 
ing ; and also that there may be abscesses in the 
neighbourhood of the rectum or urethra, occurring 
in men in the prime, or middle, of life, which will 
also be benefited by bleeding, although they tend 
to slough ; but in advanced life and gross habits, 
the case is different. 
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Abscesses in parts of particular structure I must 
leave unciassed, as they very often, if not gene- 
rally, arise from circumstances belonging to their 
functions ; such are abscesses of the lachrymal sac. 
antrum, — some of those of the mammae, (§'<■'• 
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CLASS SECOND. 

Char. The disposition to spread, from failure 
of the adhesive process, owing to a 
faulty state of the constitution. 

It is not to be understood that I have any in- t^^ a 
tention of asserting, that the disposition to limit is "Clen'! 
entirely absent in this class of inflammations ; on 
the contrary, there appears to be a struggle in the 
part and the general system, arising from the en- 
deavour to effect that which they are either totally, 
or for a long time, incapable of performing. 

The disposition to spread may exclusively de-Di.tLD, 
pend upon the nature of the part affected, — as a ^^^^^ 
surface ; thus, we may have peritoneal inflarama- rror"! 
tion in a constitution decidedly capable of limiting ["'^ 
inflammation elsewhere : but iu such cases the lh= ". 

Udu, 

origin of such inflammation may generally be p|J]'^^ 
traced to cold, or injury of some kind, or metas-'"*" 
tasis, and it will not belong to this Class. 
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* 

When inflammation arises on surfSaces, purely 
from a disordered state of constitution, that state 
Will he such as is now alluded to, and marked in 
common by deficiency of nervous energy, gene- 
rally owing to marked error in the digestive 
organs, or the result of intemperate habits of 
living, — the influence of morbid poison, or morbid 
air, — or the united effects of several, of these. 

Instead of believing that the peculiar symptoms 
and state which are remarkable in this Class of 
joflammations, ai*e referable to the circumst^ice 
pf its being such and such a surface which is in- 
flamed, I am apt to think; that, in this state 
of constitution, there is a disposition to determine 
tlie inflammation to surfaces. But I will freely 
allow, that a surface! being inflamed, it will (as is 
very usua} in the animal economy) itself become 
a cause, in its turn, increasing the spreading dis^ 
position. 
Prodncts of , Lct thcsc inflammatious be situated where (hey 
ciaT^**"" will, when they produce effusion, this is either of a 
s^tous nature, — whether it be merely dark and un- 
healthy serum alone, or mixed with flooculi c^ 
lymph ; — or of pus, of a thin sanious, or brown, or 
green, but always unhealthy character ; and very 
often they occasion sloughs. If they affect the 
skin, it has a strong disposition to lieparate in ve- 
sicles or phlyctenae ; if the cellular membrane, to 
slough ; if serous membranes, to pour out turbid 
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serum mixed with lymph; if mucous membranes, 
in many cases to ulcerate or slough. 

It is not meant to affirm, that organizable lymph 
is not sometimes effiised in these cases, and ad- 
hesions formed ; it is by the supervention of this 
process that the disease is arrested in general ; 
neither is it to he denied that in the first Class the 
inflammation may terminate in the efiusion of serous 
fluids, (as happens in the peritoneal cavity some* 
times, of a reddish nature mixed with floccuh of 
lymph,) or in sphacelus ; hut, then, this is only in 
cases of extreme violence, and may generally be 
prevented by proper treatment ; whereas, it is the 
natural disposition, in tiiese now alkided to, to pro- 
duce such results. 



Order First. 
Affecting VUal Organs. 

liiave little more to say on the subject of vital f^H^li ^^ 
organs than has been already stated (p. liS.); but nnugn, or 
I may mention, that in inflammations which belong J^"', "'cuii 
to this Order, the actions are, in general, less in- 
tense tlian in the \st Order of the \st Class; the 
vascular excitement less ; and the pain often so 
little, that its degree gives no adequate idea of the 
mischief which exists, and indeed sometimes has 
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passed unobserved, diough this symptom, mot^ 
than any other, announces the existence of the 
disease; 

It is now welt established, that in all inflamma- 
tionsl of vital organs, whatever may bfe the ty^, 
bleeding is the remedy chiefly to be depended 
upon ; and that the old idea of its disposing the 
patient to that state of debility and malignity 
which, if it be neglected, will ensue. Has been un- 
founded and mischievous. It may, however,- be 
observed, that this is only certainly true when die 
practice has been adopted in time ; for, when 
effusion has commenced, it is much ta be doubted 
whether bleedii% may not, and does^ not, often do 
more harm than good. 



Should they Inflammations op Vessels. — Vessels can 

be classed x 

;;j[5^^*"j- hardly be considered as vital organs; yet, when 
Tr'^^mfte inflamed, there is so' strong a disposition in that 

a separate 

Order f inflammation to extend to the heart (excepting in 
the case of absorbents), that a vital organ is gene- 
rally, if not always, compromised; but it still 
remains a question, whether it would be right to 
include them in the 1st Order, or establish an 
Order apart for them* 
£*^Vnctad5 Again ; with respect to the Class, some doubt 
inmisaw^f ^^y arise, whether they should be included in the 
firsts or in this ; for, undoubtedly, there is mudi 
disposition to form adhesion, with a strong tend- 
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cncy to spread; and. with respect to the previous 
state of constitution, it has been asserted by an 
autiiority, not less than Mr. Hunter, that in tlie 
£ase of veins it is often healthy. This, however, 
I should doubt ; for the very fact of venesection, 
when this has bocn the source, implies some con- 
stitutional disorder ; and, although it is very true 
that inflammation rarely ensues from this cause 
(excepting where the wound of tlie vein has been 
badly united), yet it very often does not so, al- 
though the orifice festers ; indeed, in a very large 
proportion. Again ; the other cases in which the 
yein inflames, are those in which the system Itas 
been long irritated by a sloughing stump, com- 
f)ound fracture, ^c. ; and it rarely takes place in a 
healthy state of any wound. 

Inflammation of Absorbents. — It is much^n"" 
fliore frequent than inflammation in any other 
division of the vascular system. It generally arises 
from tlie irritation of a sore, in a constitution pre- 
disposed to it, for there are no sores which do not 
engage absorbents, yet this kind of inflammation 
.is jiot a very common oceurrencc, and, indeed, 
seldom happens, excepting in the extremities, par- 
iicularly the lower. 

The inflammation runs along these vessels, and, cmnci 
being communicated to the surrounding cellular 
membrane, the skin inflames over them, and tlic 
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progress is marked by streaks running along the 
limb with much rapidity, both upwards and down- 
wards. The great facility with which it is ccmi- 
municated to the surrounding parts, perhaps arises 
from the extreme tenuity of these vessels. In the 
immediate vicinity, lymph is efiused, and gives a 
feeling of hardness, as of a chord. 

The inflammation spreads over the skin, in the 
form of erysipelas, for a considerabte distance 
around the original seat; and beyond this the 
streaks extend until they meet with lymphatic 
glands^ where they usually stop. 

In the lower extremities, this inflammation is 
very severe — but I propose to speak of it here- 
after. In the upper extremities, it commonly does 
well after a few days, but abscesses frequently 
form in the course of the absorbents and in the 
lymphatic glands. Severe cases occasionally 
occur, in which life is endangered, and sphacelus 
and extensive suppuration may take place. 

The affection of the constitution is generally 
marked by great irritation of the nervous systenot ; 
arid, if the case be severe, there is much anxiety, 
burned pulse and respiration, and disposition to 
vomit. 
Trwtn^t. With 'regard to treatment, — a bread-and-water 
poultice, made dther with or without the acetate 
of lead, appears to be the best application to the 
part, and a weak spirituous lotion, to the limb 
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above, seems to possess some power in checking r 
its progress. If the heat of the part is such as to 
be mieasy to the patient, this may be applied cold^ : 
— if not, warm, and the limb enveloped in soft : 
flannel. 

The general treatment is by mild laxatives, and . 
saline draughts in effervescence ; and bleeding is , 
sometimes required in the more severe cases. , 

We were left almost without any account of 
this form of inflammation, till Mr. Abexnethy pub-, 
lished his Remarks on the ill Consequences some- 
times succeeding to Venesection, in which a valuable; 
account will be found of this disease. 

. There is another variety, which certainly differs; 
in some respects, and in which the Profession ought 
to feel a particular interest, but which has not, M 
yet, received any distinct notice. I mean the ia-^ 
flammation which is produced by the absorption mf 
the matter of dead bodies. If dissection is the 
only road to certain knowledge, or rational opinion, 
in the practice of surgery and of medicine (and 
that it is 80 cannot be denied), it behoves those 
who are conscientiously busy in the pursuit, to take 
all care compatible with the acquisition of know- 
ledge, to guard against an evil which has, of late 
years, proved very fatal in its consequences, and 
to learn what are its peculiarities, and what; > its 
best mode of treatment For these reasons^ it is 
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much to be wished that some of the emiDCBt ^r- 
geoDS who are at the head of large classes in ihe - 
metropolis, would give the world the information 
they possess on this point. For my own part, 
what I have obtained, directly or indirectly, will 
not authorize me to enter upon it, although I feel 
a sufficiently strong interest in the matter, from 
having lately suffered in my own periK>n from tiiis 
cause. I believe, myself, that the differences be- 
tween this and common inflammation of the ab- 
sorbents, arise from the peculiar effects of the 
poison in lowering the nervous energy both, gene- 
ral and local ; but whether this may justify, in any, 
or in what cases, the use of stimuli, is a question I 
must leave for better authority to decide. In my 
own case, the plan pursued was that recommended * 
by Mr. Abemethy, in the essay above alluded to, 
and with the best effect ; for, under his kind care, 
I soon got well. 

Inflammation op Veins. — As this kind of ior 
flammation has been, comparatively speaking, little 
noticed in the works on inflammation, or surgery 
in general, it may, perhaps, be worth while to 
state the leading circumstances belonging to its 
history rather more in detail. What information 
we possess on the subject is of modem date, and it 
chiefly to be attributed to Mr. Hunter, Mr. Aberr 
nethy, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. Travers. 
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A material difference exists between the stnic- Sfce^'Sr^Ii. 
tare and functions of arteries and veins, and also veins and us 

characters 

between the procesises of inflammation which take Jjj" *\^^ 
place to repair injury ; and upon the pecuiiar dis- greTdi^ 
positions of the latter in tWs respect, depend the ^^H^^^ 
characters of venous inflammation, as Mr. Travers ll^Tn^^^^e' 

pairofinjory* 

has explained. 

Arteries are very prone to the adhesive inflam- 
mation, and with reluctance admit any other. 
Veins, on the contrary, will seldom set up the 
adhesive inflamraution, at least from their lining 
membrane ; if a vein be wounded, a clot is formed, 
and that clot is either organized from the cut edges, 
er 4he cut edges produce a membrane which repairs 
the mischief^ ; but if a vein be cut across, or tied, 
the adhesive process is not set up by its lining 
membrane to repair it, but the repair is efiected 
by lymph effused by the sheath or the parts external 
to the vein, to which its divided edges adhere f. 
In fact, the lining membrane of these vessels very 
seldom inflames under any circumstances where 
veins are alone or principally concerned, as we 
may fairly conclude from the infinite proportion of 
their wounds to the known occurrence of inflamma- 
tion in them ; but we have Mr. Hunter's authority vdns very 

seldom ii^ 

for believing that veins exposed to the influence of ■"»«• 
very unhealthy inflammation in parts by which Aey 

♦ Travers On Wounds and Ligatures of Veins. 
t Ibid. 
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are surrounded, such as that consequent to com- 
pound fractures, in bad stumps, ^c, are liable to 
inflame and suppurate; Mr. Guthrie, whose ob* 
servationhas been unusually extensive, also mentions 
his having observed it in many cases of foul and 
sloughy stumps, in which he thinks it has acceleratfi|4 
death* ; and Mr. Travers gives us instances, in which 
there is every reason to believe it proved fatal* 

It is certain that veins, like other parts, do 
adhere, suppurate, ulcerate, and slough; but tl)e 
occurrence of these processes is rare under cir- 
cumstances in which we should expect them. 
Mr. Travers justly affirms that there is nothing 
when contrary to the analogies which other textures 
SftamfwiS: present in the extreme severity of its inflamma- 
^. '^^ tions, when it does take place ; it is accordant with 
what may be observed of other surfaces, and this 
it will be remembered is (in part) one of yijtal 
importance. 
^y *^Spter The cases which are most frequently met witl|;i, 
to"c^°' follow venesection, where the processes of uniqn 

qnenceofthe 

piSSSI'' tok- ^^^^ ^^^^ disturbed ; nor is this to be wonder^ 
thlcat^^gi^at, considering how little care is o^en taken of 
the wound — how much it is exposed to injury 
from motion; ihe wound, however, very fre- 
quently suppurates without any ill consequence 
arising; and* when mischief does follow, it is much 



On Gunshot Wounds y p. SQ. 
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ofteiier inflammation of the absorbents, or ery- 
sipelas, than inHammation of the vein. When this 
occurs, it proceeds from the ulcerative process 
taking place in the cut edges of the vessel*. 

When the lining of a vein inflames, it very often o' 
happens that it extends along the surface to theP'' 
heart, in which case it is said, and I beheve with°i" 
reason, to prove invariably fatal ; — in others, it does "■ 
not extend beyond the limb probably, and these 
eases may recover. In the latter it is common for 
abscesses to form, and to break; the veins in the 
limb often suppurate in the former also. 

It appears that in the limb, a part of the track aj 
of the inflamed vein is occupied by pus — a part by '„ 
lymph, which may eitiier occlude tlie calibre of the 
vessel, or merely fur its sides ; a part also is filled 
with coagulum of a dense and peculiar texture, not 
Qnlike that which is to be met with in aneurysmal 
sacs, or in veins obliterated, perhaps, from other 
causes. A harrier of lymph has usually been found 
at the termination of the vein of the limb in the 
primary trunk, and beyond that the surface has 
been seen simply red ; the contiguous branches in 
the limb commonly participate. The coats of the 
veins themselves are much thickened where pus is 
not making its way through them. 

The local symptoms which arise from inflamma- 
tion of the vein greatly resemble those from in- 
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^^ui^cl^ flamed absorbents, and caji in no (^er wa^ be 
iiui^Qn"' recognised sometimes, but by the chords taking 
^jibMrb- ^ course of the veins, and being evidently .con- 
tinuous with them, 
iu %^ 'I^he progress of inflammation in the latter seems 
S^^^^c^^ often to be arrested by lymphatic glands ; in these 
no such barriers are to be found. 

The constitutional afiection is of the same nature, 
as in the inflammation of absorbents, but in a very 
aggravated degree. When the inflammation has 
been propagated to the great vessels, there is 
remarkable anxiety and hurried respiration ; the 
rigors art uncommonly strong, and frequently re- 
curring ; there is a great tendency to perspirations, 
which are very copious, partial, and often cold; 
the powers are depressed, and there is a peculiar 
sinking in the countenance ; the pulse hurried, often 
coostitntioii- small ; the feet generally cold. These symptoms 

a 1 symptoma. 

are apt to subside a little, and promise recovery ; 
but tiiey return, and the patient seems to approach 
to his end, from which state he is recovered by 
cordials ; re-action then takes place* another and 
another relapse, and at length he dies in a state 
bearing a resemblance in some respects to typhus, 
but I am apt to believe the isensorium is very 
differently affected. 

This description is intended to apply to the 
more severe form of the disease; for, from the 
cases he has himself seen, and those recorded by 
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others, Mr. Travers concludes that it exists under 
two forms, of which he thus speaks : 

" It appears, upon referring to the histories of 
these cases, that they have two modes of progress 
and termination ; inz., \st. The formation of pus, 
and sometimes of abscesses in the vein, which, by 
ulceration of its sides, communicate with the cellu- 
lar membrane, and point externally in the course of 
the vessel. 2rf/y. In continuous and pure adhesive 
inflammation* without any production of matter." 

" There is a marked dili'erence in the symptoms 
accompanying these two states; the first is a pro- 
tracted irritation producing hectic, and ending in 
exhaustion ; the second is a typhoid fever, such as 
we ofle7i see accompanying the severer forms of 
local injury, and which, speedily producing de- 
lirium, terminates within a few days." " The 
former cases, although always dangerous, are oc- 
casionally recovered ; the latter, I imagine, never." 

In the following case abscesses did form, al- 
though the man did not live long enough for them 
to break ; it therefore gives reason to doubt not 
tlie geaeral, but the invariable, accuracy of Mr. 
Travers's conclusions ; but I give it chiefly be- 
ciuise there are so few upon record, that each 
additional one will be valuable. 



• 1 should, with due deference, very much doubt this con- 



being the pure adhesive. 
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^^ Umpemey, a thin meagre-looking man, between 

fifty and sixty, fell upon his left side, broke his arm,, 
and fractured the eighth and ninth ribs neaify half 
i^fay between the angles and sternum : - this was m 
the 26th December, 1817. 

A bandage was applied, he was bled, and had a 
dose of salts. On the morning of the 27th, when I 
saw him, a considerable quantity of blood had been 
lost from the bandage isitipping, besides that whidi 
my pupil had taken ; as he complained of much pain,, 
and his pulse were full, frequent, and strong, when 
I saw him in the evening, I ordered hiin to be bled 
again, and to have fifteen grains of nitre every six 
hours. 

Dec. 28th. Better, but pulse 126 ; blood ad^- 
iiering to the side of the dish, crassamentum loose 
and no buff; find that he has previously been in 
bad health. 

Dec. 29th. Better, pulse 84 ; fiill, soft, but 
jerking ; good deal of cough. 

Dec. 3 \sL Every thing quiet and going on welL 

Jan. 2nd. Found him complaining of much pain 
in the side and breathing laboriously; much dis* 
tressed in aj^earance ; pulse full, strong, frequent ; 
the cough very troubjescmie ; the bandage I find 
occasionally slips from his chest; this is to be 
properly secured^ a dose of salts given, and some 
Dover's powder to procure a quiet night This, 
day the arm was observed to be festered. 
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Jitii. 3rd. Tbe salts operated only once yester- 
day, the powder was by mistake given this mora^- 
ing ; as there was much action in the pulse, and he 
was tiiirsty, took some blood from the jugular, and 
ordered tiq. ant. tart, with liq. ammon. acetat. 
. Jan. ifth. Somewhat better after the bleeding, 
but passed a bad night, and this morning was at^ 
tacked with a rigor so violent, that the pqpil who 
attended him thought him in articulo mortis ; from 
this he. rallied, but there was so much sinking in 
bis countenance and general depression, that I 
^red the effect of general bleeding, and directed 
that he should be cupped freely, have sinapisms to 
his feet, and weak wine-whey with liq. ant. tart, to 
drink. 

Jmi. 5th. The side relieved considerably by the 
capping, and the pulse, have subsided. 

Upon making some inquiries about the arm in 
which he was bled, I think I ascertained the cause 
of the increase of the fever in a great measure, 
Hsertainly.of the rigor and great depression. With 
ir^ry little lalter-ation of the natural appearanee of 
ihe skin^ it is enlarged to nearly double its usual 
size, and yet has lost its shape but very littte^; so 
jttiat if I had not compared it with the other limb, I 
should not have been awtu'e of the fact . Thejfie is 
;a pale red line extendi23ig a little upwsurds and 
downwards. 

The arm to be fomented and poulticed. 
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The antimonials have produced purging of fluid, 
pale stools ; to have a little mixt. cretac, 

Jan. 6th. Yesterday evening had a violent shiv- 
erlng fit, and was very ill all night. In the mom- 
ing complaining of being very HI and low ; wana 
over the whole body however ; thirsty, toDg^e 
white, breathing rather laborious, but not com- 
plaining of his side ; arm rather less swcdn, but the 
cephalic and basilic veins felt like hard chords; 
pulse full and firm, A little wine with his grueL 

In the evening his countenance still more hollow 
and sunk ; he wishes for more support, and says he 
feels the wine make him better. To have a li^t 
opiate. 

The report is interrupted for two days. 

Jan. 9th. Better ; a small quantity of wine ' is 
contipued with his gruel or sago, and he has an 
opiate at night ; his bowels regulated. The pulse 
are rapid and frequent, full and soft. 

Jan. 10th. Complains chiefly of the outside of 
the shoulder over the deltoid; although there is 
little discoloration at that part, on the fore arm 
there are two or three phlyctene, and there are 
patches of (Edematous erysipelas. 

There are rigors occasionally, and his aspect at 
times cadaverous, and irregular perspirations on 
the surface ; but at intervals he has been mudi 
better. 

Jan. 11th. Countenance almost hippocratic. 
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respiration laborious, he solicited to have the band- 
age removed, he became worse last night. 

He expressed a strong inclination for food, and 
as it appeared that no object could be gained by 
withholding it, I allowed him a little minced veal, 
and that wine, which had hitherto been given spar- 
i^ly> should be administered more freely. 

Jan. I2th. He rallied considerably, about mid- 
night he was again taken worse. 

Jan. \3th. His eyes glassy, and he had the 
countenance of death ; his skin still warm and 
bathed in perspiration, his pulse more frequent and 
their strength considerable; it was probably the 
last eflfort of nature, for in the night he died. 

There was always great anxiety and depression, 
but there has been no stupor as in typhus, and he was 
sensible to the last, with his eye glazed in death. 

Examination^ Jan. \5th. 
Thorax. — The eighth and ninth ribs on the left 
side fractured. There was no union between the 
ends of the eighth, but they were contained in a 
little bag of pus of no unhealthy odour or appear- 
ance, and situated externally to the pleura. The 
inner side of this membrane was also inflamed for 
a very small space, and adhesions had formed to 
the pleura pulmonalis ; further behind, and for 
about the space of the palm of the band, a depo- 
sition of inflamed lymph between the pleuras. 
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There was do etfusioD iDto either side of the 
thorax ;v the luDgs appeared quite healthy od their 
anterior surface ; the posterior as well, where there 
was not, as where there was inflanunation of tt)e 
pleura, of a deep red in consequence of the gravi-. 
tation of a large quantity of blood. (I conchifie if^ 
was not hepaticized, as this state is not n^e^ntione^,} 
There was also a very considerable qusptity of 
frothy mucus contained in the bronchiss. 

The heart of the natural size, but rather flabby, 
and too fat; a patch of, chronic inflammation .qfk 
its covering pericardium, the aorta diseased, its c«r 
libre extremely large, the mitral valves thickened. 

The right and left sinus venosi and the vena. 
cava appeared redder than natural, and much more 
so than the ventricles ; there was not, howeveir» AnjT 
alteration of surface ; the pulmonary veins wore cut 
off^ short. 

Arm. — ' The yena cephalica was principally, dis- 
eased, (the orifice was in the med. ceptu) ; i^ wss 
enlarged and hardened from the wrist to ti^ 
shoulder, the surrounding cellular membrane and 
skin adhered to it from inflammation; its coats 
were greatly thickened, particularly in thc^ fore 
arm ; its calibre in many parts nearly oblitei^i^tQdj 
and from the axillary vein to the wrist, containodl' 
either pus or lymph. At the wrist the coats wm^ 
of their natural thickness and stnicturei, tibe Uiuag 
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very red ; about Iwo inches above, the caUbre 
was filled up by red coagulable lymph, looking 
like that which I have seen in an obstructed vena 
cava, and like that which is found In aneurysms ; 
it was firmly connected with the sides : at this 
part the vessel may be considered as obliterated 
by salutary inHamniation. A little higher, the 
sides of the vein much thickened, the light not 
obliterated, and containing some pus, but a larger 
proportion of inflamed lymph, no red particles; — 
this continued to the upper arm, about the middle 
of which, the sides of the vessel were thinner, and 
the Contents were fluid pus of a tolerably healthy 
appearance ; this continued to the spot where the 
V". cepliaiica empties itseli' into the axillary, and at 
that point there was a little coagulum of blood, and 
aphig of lymph adhering to the sides of the vesseU 
and completely cutting off all communication with 
the trunk of the axillary, the lining of which, how- 
ever, looked very red, but there was no alteration 
<rf Surface." 

'The process of nature in this business seems to 
have been to throw out organizable lymph at two 
femote points, the intermediate trunk going through 
tbe processes of effusion of lymph, the secretion of 
pus, and as instanced at the upper part of the vein, 
the absorption of the thickened sides, while all com- 
mnnication with the general vascular system was 
cut off. The abrupt change from tiie state of 
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suppuration to the state of adhesion at the point 
where the cephalic terminated in the a,KiUairy, was 
particularly worthy of note/ 

' The lining of the vein/ wh^re lymph and pds 
evidently marked the existence of inflammation, 
was by no means so red as in the axillary md in 
the sinus venosi.' 

The vena basilica shewed much less appearance 
of inflammation, contained no pus — only a little 
lymph. There was a vein going deep towardis tlie 
vens comites which contained pus, . and tw<> ; or 
three other branches, traced to a considerable dis- 
tance, were similarly afiected ; others were, merely 
red, and I had no opportunity of prosecuting; the 
dissection further. 

The abdomen presented no particular appear- 
ance, excepting that the bladder was much dis- 
tended, of which, however, no complaint had b^en 
made before death. 

The passages marked with inverted commas are 
copied verbatim from my case-book, and as this 
example occurred in 1817, before the publication 
of Mr. Travers's Essay, my attention was not in-, 
fluenced thereby. The coincidence, therefore^ in 
the appearances here noticed, and those he has 
described, is satisfactory. 

This case was unquestionably of a mixed nature, 
and some doubt must exist as to the share wjiicb 
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the inflammation of the pleura, consequent on the 
fracture, bore in producing the symptoms, and how 
much depended upon the inflammation of the veins. 
From the history of the ca.'fe, however, it should 
appear, that those produced by the former cause 
bad subsided, and their renewal I am apt to 
impute to the latter ; and for this among other 
that a fracture of the ribs to the ex- 
tent here specified, rarely produces any symptoms 
of long-continued severity ; and out of a very great 
iiumber of cases which I have witnessed, none have 
occasioned death, or indeed hazarded life, except- 
ing the fracture has been very extensive, the lungs 
wounded, or the patient has been aged. 

With regard to the treatment, I by no means 
Vish to say that it is exactly such as I should again 
employ in a similar case ; but it will be remembered 
that the symptoms were also of a mixed and very 
perplexing character, and the previous state of ill 
bealth under which the man had laboured, rendered 
him an unfit subject for severe depletion under in- 
flammation of a depressing character. 

With respect to the treatment of these cases ,^ 
generally, it remains yet to be established; and as 
those who have written professedly on the subject 
have said little about it, it becomes me to express 
myself as I feel, very diffidently. 

Where the inflammation does not pass beyond 
the limits of the arm, it seems to do well under a 
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plan very, similar to that which we should employ 
for inflamed absorbents. But there is always rown 
to apprehend that it may exceed those limits^ and 
therefore it seems to be our priacijud doty to ert^ 
deavour to prevent this. 

. In the commencement this may be attempted, as 
Mr. Hunter has recommended, by applying cqm- 
pressbn ; or, as Mr. Abemethy has suggested, by 
division ; or, lastly, by tying the vein, as Mr, 8. 
Cooper advises. 

To the ligature the following objection arises: 
that as it does not divide the lining membranei, 
and as it does not produce adhesion, its irritation 
may act as a new or additional source of in- 
flammation. 

If the cephalic is the vehi affected, there seeOM 
every reason for trying the effects of division, as it 
is superflcially situated; but as the basilic soon 
loses itself in the sheath of the brachial artery, that 
operation is not altogether so simple, and pevhapg 
is not to.be recommended where tliere may be any 
reason to fear that the inflammation is passing^to- 
wards the heart by other routes. 
. . Before much swelling and tenderness have occur- 
red, there appears to be every reason for trying com- 
presfi^ion; but ibis should be carried, I conceive^ be^ 
yond the mere application of a compress to that vein 
which inflames first; for the chances are that it 
will extend to those which are conti^ious ; it 
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should, therefore, bo our coiuluct to put all these 
into a condition to adhere if they do so, and I 
should therefore biiitl the arm above for this pur- 
pose, and below for the additional motive of pre- 
venting the oedema, which the pressure above might 
occasion, and should then apply a spirituous lotion; 
but if much tension, swelling, and tenderness have 
occurred, soothing appUcations should, I conceive, 

^be resorted to in preference. 

With respect to general treatment, we have not 
much to hope from any i)Ian we may employ, 
■where the constitutional affection proceeds from 

■^e extension of the inflanmiation to the heart; 
nevertheless, some plan is to be adopted, and we 
are left to determine whether it is better to attempt 
fo subdue it by very large depletion, — to arrest or 
Change its character by other means, — or endea- 
your to supjiort the patient through the processes 
which take place. 

' In the present state of our knowledge, the first 
t)romi9e9 most success ; but it should be carried 

jls far as may be possible, and if this, upon fair 
trial, fails. It may be worth while, in succeeding 
coses, to give bark, or other medicines, such as 

:ar8emc or mercury, with a view of trying to arrest 
the mischief, or of changing the character of the 
inflammation. 

Mercury certainly produces an inflammatory 

;«tatc of the vascular system, and, therefore, would 
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be. likely to produce an effect: this effect migli^ 
very pcobably, be injurious^ but, in casesrso despe^ 
rate, the experiment flight be warrantable. Aisenic 
possesses . a very remarkable power of controlling 
many diseased actions. The remarkable state of 
depression would rather forbid the employment of 
potent sedatives. j 

No inference, I conceive, can be deduced frmn 
the state of the pulse : it is no index of the degree 
of vital powers where there is a local source of irri- 
tatipu of the. heart ; and no practice can be, with 
safety, grounded upon that symptom alone. 

With regard to the circulation of pus, on which 
so much stress has been laid, it appears to me very 
far from being proved. In those cases where pus 
has been found in the veins, a barrier of some 
kind or other has been noticed between it and the 
blood, and no appearance of blood has been ob* 
served mixed with the pus ; whence we may infier, 
that no pus had mixed with the blood. — In truth, 
thc; circulation does not continue through veiDB 
containing pus. It is possible that matter may be 
secreted from their linings beyond the adhesions^ 
and washed away immediately, but this must be 
conjecture. 

Inflammation of arteries. — There are no 
cases on record of an acute form of this disease 
taking place from wounds, as happens to veins^ 
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although cases enough occur where wounds of ar- 
teries long remain open in a most irritable con- 
dition ; whence we may infer, that tliey are less 
prone to the extension of the inflammatory pro- 
cess. Subacute and chronic inflammations of arte- 
ries are by no means rare : inspections after death 
are continually offering us examples of the latter, 
and the former, are, I believe, of no infrequent oc- 
currence. Perhaps the erethysm, from the use of 
mercury, is the most unequivocal example. 

I cannot but think that this subacute inflamma- ??^» ^^ 

believing diac 

tion of arteries is more common than is supposed ; dL^*'^ 
and, when we meet with cases in which the circu- frequenuTT 

• than if rap> 

lation is remarkably disturbed, — the heat and se- ''*^* 
cretions diminished, or preternaturally increased^ 
the capillaries of the extremities and face, perhaps, 
empty and pale, and there is a strong tendency to 
rigors, if no local disease exists to account for 
these symptoms, and no affection of the sensorium 
to warrant the idea of fever, they are only to be 
explained by the belief that they arise from a dis- 
ordered or diseased state of the vascular system. 
It has been the fashion to refer them exclusivdy 
to the heart ; but, when it is considered that the 
minute vessels are extremely sensible to impres- 
sions, — are exposed to the contact of blood much 
altered from its natural state, — and that the larger 
branches and trunks are subjected to the continual 
influence of too great distention and impetus from 
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plethora, and frequently excessive action of the 
heart, it will not sieem wonderful that these may 
get diseased ; and, if diseased, that they may in- 
flame, as other diseased parts are wont to do. 



Order the Second. 

Inflammation^ Juicing a Dispontion to spread, 
situated in external Parts. 

iMHiDe thk- There is a very considerable difference, both iu 
9^^' the nature and in the treatment, of these cases, and 
of the external inflammations of the First Class, 
arising from the alarm which is excited in the 
system by the disposition to spread, which induces 
a far greater degree of re-action; and, although this 
very disposition to spread may be intimately Cdn- 
nected with want of power, yet, from the violence 
of the reaction, bleeding, dlid other active antiphlb- 
gistic measures, are called for much more frequently 
tlian in the external inflammations 6f that Class. 
Also, there is a want of disposition to terminate in 
the way most salutary 40 the animal, atnd, if they 
eMnot be resolv'ed, oi subside under the infldende 
of ^ecretioti, the tendency to adhesion is defici^ttt, 
and the suppuration is of a bad kind, not leadhig 
readily to the granulating process; for the abscesms 
are much dis|)0^ed to extend, even after they iMtve 
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been opened, if not exposed throughout. These 
remarks niast be understood to apply to the severer 
forms of these inflammations. 



Genus I. Char. To produce morbid secre- 
tions and resolve. 

Family \sL Superficial inflammations of the 

skin. (Cutaneous inflamma- 
tions.) 

Div. 1st. PapulcB. 

Spec. 1st Strophulus, ^c. 
2nd. SquamcB. 

Spec. 1st. Psoriasis, ^c, 
^c. ^c. ^c. 

The world is greatly indebted to Dr. Willan 
and Dr. Bateman, for their very accurate and me- 
fid arrangement of diseases of the skin, as well s» 
for the valuable information they have given t^- 
specting the treatment of these very common 
maladies. I can have no intention of departing 
from the system they have proposed, which has 
fixed more* precise notions of the number and the 
nature of the different species, and has rendered 
reference to authority far more easy than hereto- 
fore. It was, however, ineumbenf on me, while i^SViSJ^ 
treating of inflammations, not to* omit these, and, ^TtH^kh^ia 

^ in this work* 
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in the general scheme of arrangeiiient which I at*i 
tempt, to shew what place they ought to occupy. 
— Nor do I think that it is amiss to take general 
views of any subject in different manners. We 
if^fngtoem niay prcfcr one in particular, as the most con- 
ttou. "*" venient and natural, but the others serve at once to 
corrc|ct and to enlarge our knowledge. — Thus, an 
anatomist is not content with arranging the muscles, 
with reference toltheir situation, but he also chooses 
to classify them according t6 their uses, and dice 
versa. 
uiDivbion. There are several which agree in certain cha- 
racters; such as, in the first place^ their brief 
duration ; their being attended with more or less 
fever ; their being quite superficial ; their dispo- 
sition to extend, either in spots or patches, or in a 
continuous form ; their disposition to effuse a thin 
fluid, either with or without separation of the 
cuticle; and, in many, by the simultaneous affec- 
tion of mucous membranes. These are the fol-, 
lowing : — 

The more Acute Species. 

Rubeola, 

Scarlatina, 

Roseola, 

Urticaria FebriHs, 

Erysipelas Erraticum, ^ 

Miliaria, 
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Varicella, 

Aphthas. f 

The Jess Acute^ many becoming Chronic. 

Erythema, 

Pompholyx benignus, 

— solitarius, 

Eczema, 

Herpes, 

Urticaria evanida, 

pustans, 

'■ conferta, 

subcutanea, 

^ — tuberosa. 

Roseola annulata. 

Strophulus, 

Lichen. 
This division of cutaneous diseases, may, perhaps, 
with propriety, be included in the present Genus 
of inflammation. 



^ Secondly s Four species seem to be allied to 
boils,; in regard to the constitutional affection,-— in 
the- disposition to form foul ulcers, — and in the 
depth of the affection of the skin : these are, 

Ecthyma, 

Rupia, 

Pompholyx diutinus, 

Pemphigus infantilis. ' 



tmd DiTi. 
•ion. 



Srd Divi. 

siun. 
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The local characters of variola and vaceinia 
would ally them more nearly to this division : the 
constitutional affection to the preceding. 

Purpura can hardly be considered an inflam- 
mation. •'. 

* 

Thirdly. Those which follow seem to be 
chronic, t. e., 

Pfurigo, 

Scabies, . 

Pityriasis, 

Psoriasis, 

Lepra, 

Impetigo* 

Porrigov 

Verruca (pi^ope Anum, <J-c.) 

Acne. 



/i 



Remarks on Of cutapeous inflaoiniations in general, it may be 

<lie general " * 

cSSJSfu's i» ^t^served that they invariably proceed from^ Of aie 

flumniations* . « •,% ' x*a ^* i i* i At. j. 

connected with, constitutional disorder ; — ^that gome, 
having once occurred, never happen again, ^M^filst 
others «se^sto'haviBi al/gfeal ^spositioQ to pecoh'iit 
r^ular intervals ;*^that most, wHediertiofarcNycaoi^ 
acute, have periods of augmentation or ''dedKM^ 
and, having run their course, bed^me extinct; — 
some get altogether well in this ^y, while othen 
are perpetually iippeiaritig in fresh places, yet ulti- 
mately wear theingelfes -iout ;--4Hat while some 
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4lwe their origin to occasional causes ; others seem 
to form a part of the individual, and belong to him 
as much as the colour of the skin or the hair; — that 
some are of a nutnre to he greatly influenced by 
medicine, applied both externally and internally, 
while others appear to bid defiance to all attempts 
to put an end to them before they have exhausted 
themselves. 

It seems that some pave the way to others, or 
we convertible into others; aiid, on the contrary, 
that there are many, which, so far from being 
allied to each other, cannot exist at Uie same 
time. 

Acute inflammations of the skin assume definite 
characters at certain periods, and they will subside of 
themselves : hence, the treatment required is merely 
to conduct them in safety through their several 
stages ; and, for this purpose, little more is in gene- 
■va\ necessary tlian the negation of all stimuli, cool 
■air or water, gentle laxatives, and acidulous drinks. 
They are generally calculated to relieve consti- 
jtational disorder ; and, when pyrexia precedes 
fthem, it generally lessens on their appearance, pro- 
-Tided an excessive eruption is not maintained, 
whidi excites too much sympathetic affection. 
The chronic, for the most part, depend upon more 
permanent error of constitution ; and for their cure 
it is desirable that should be, if possible, amended. 
lUt it would be impertinent _to^ go ijito d$ti|i]^, 
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Stoc^STJf ^ cannot, while on this subject, forbear men- 
tfS*"^abtetionitig tiie fact, that the phenomena of variola 

of being, in a ^ ^ 

S^j^^j^e^ iilastrate very satisfactorily many of the points 
^S^eM*' which it is the object of this Essay to establish. 

of nnall-pox. « " ' 

' 1st, The accordance of the general and local 
aJTections may be deduced from the appearance of 
the inoculated pustule ; {or from that the character 
of the constitutional disease may be with much 
certaiiity foretold. 

' 2«rf, The dependence of the character of the local 
disease on the general system appears from the 
same matter producing a distinct sort in one, and a 
confluent one in another. 

Srdly, and consequently. That the disposition to 
limit, or to 'spread, depends upon the type of con- 
stitution, nmst.be concluded, also, from the faet 
kst stated ; and it may also be observed, Iftat in 
flie former it is sthenic, — in the latter the reverse. 

In addition, we may observe*, a. the difference 

♦ October 7thj 1820. — ^There is now a case under my ob- 
servation, which well marks the dependence of the dispo- 
sition to spread, or to limit, upon the healthy or unhealthy 
state of the part ; and if of the part, k fortiori of the whole, 
which includes every part. 

A boy, set. 13, received an injury from a bolt attached to 
some machinery, which was driven ^ith great force into .the 
arpiy a little above the outer condyle, — bared the bone in its 
passage, — lacerated the capsule of the elbow, — and glanced 
down the fore-arm about two inches. In the course of four or 
^yc weeks this injury was nearly repaired ; but the attempt to 



•< 
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in point of. danger when the type is spreading 
(confluent), or limited (distinct), — b. the increase of 
sympathetic affection when vital organs are at- 
tacked, — c. the relief afforded to the internal organs 
by the eruption and the danger arising from re- 
pulsion, — and, d. the danger after the eruption has 
appeared, being proportionate - to the amount and 
situation of the external inflammation. 



give it slight motiou renewed the inflammatory action, which 
was accompanied with an effusion, above the elbow, of matter 
so firm, and in such large quantity, as to feel Uke a large 
deposition of bone, but it was shortly removed by the use of 
leeches and sedatives. 

Just at this time, about eight weeks from the accident, the 
boy, who is in the hospital, caught the small-pox ' in the 
natural way, and, upon the whole, the eruption, although 
thick, is favourable. On the arm which had been injured, 
and rendered unhealthy thereby, and in the neighbourhood pf 
the elbow, the eruption is flat and confluent, and extensively 
surrounded by a dusky erysipelatous blush (and it should be 
repeated that there was not the least inflammation of the skin 
Ht the time the eruption appeared), while on the other arm, 
and other parts of this, the pustules are few, elevated, and 'dis- 
tinct^ and surrounded with circumscribed rosy inflammation* 

I do not mention this as any unusual occurrence, but as 
one fact, among many others, calculated to establish the point, 
that the diffused inflammation depends upon weak powers and 
an unhealthy disposition of the part, either from its own defect, 
lor as a part of an unhealthy whole. 
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Qnd Fnmily. Inflammation of the mucous glands 

of mucous membranes, unattended 
with affection of (he organs which 
they cover, commonly called ca- 
tarrhal. 

iaiuiuMr Physiologists have now well established the fact,; 

tkNU of in*- •' ^ 

£^^ ^ that there is a great analogy between the structure 
Sa^ "^ of the mucous membranes and skin ; and it iq[)pears 
that constant exposure suffices to convert the for^ 
mer into a texture as much alike die latter as pos- 
sible: and the transference of inflammation from 
the skin to mucous membranes, and from the mu- 
cous membranes to skin reciprocally, confirms 
the truth of the analogy with relation to disease; 
and for this and other reasons, I believe it miiy, lie 
sufficiently just to include the superficial infianmui* 
tions of both, in the same Genus. . 

That the disposition to spread, which attends 
these inflammations in a marked degree, is owing 
to the state of the constitution, may be, with much 
probability concluded from the fact, that mece 
mechanical irritation excites inflammation whkb. 
is not propagated in a similar, way, as is abundantly 
proved by the removal of polypus. 

The inflammations of this Genus simply affect 
the mucous follicles and these membranes, in re- 
ference to their quality of integuments, whether 
it be of external parts, as the eye,*— or of in- 



dis- 
to 

nlcerate or 
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ternal parts, as the nares, bronchial, fauces, 
urethra, bladder, and even alimentary canal ; and 
they merely produce increase of the mucous se- 
cretions : such may be admitted as the properties 
of catarrhal inflammations in general : if inflam- 
mation extend, or is seated more deeply in the 
subjacent textures, the organs they cover will be IJJJ?tiieM*i 
inflamed, and may suppurate or ulcerate (to which ^» or unl 

•^ **^ ^ less it iB their 

the formation of a vesicle is often a preliminary), ^SS^ 
and it becomes an afiection of more serious import si^gh. 
and difierent nature. 

Of simple inflammations of mucous membranes^ General cha- 

-'' racter, and 

as of skin, it may be observed, that it is their gene- £eatm?n?. **' 
ral character to run through a certain course, and 
subside after an increase of the secretions has taken 
place. This natural cure being provided, and 
their progress rarely attended with danger, it is 
generally sufiicient to guide them to their termina- 
tion ; and the means which are to be employed 
are those which will tend to increa^se the secre- 
tions, to render those secretions mild and un- 
irritating, and to divert the blood as much as 
possible to the surface, which most readily sym- 
pathizes with them; and, if they run on in a 
chronic state from weakness, to use tonics and 
change of air. 



Q« 
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G£NUs II. Char. Disposition to imperfect and 

unhealthy suppuration. 

Spec. \st. Inflammation of cysts of chronic 

abscesses. 

2wd. tumors* 

3rd. burs». 

I do not here mean to allude to that kind of in- 
flammatory or otherwise diseased action which 
causes the formation of such cysts in the body, and 
the secretion of the fluids which distend them; 
these processes are truly chronic, and we know too 
little about them to speak with confidence upon the 
subject, excepting with regard to burss, in which 
it is very analogous with inflammation of other 
synovial membranes. 
2ll£)i°*toil ^^ general, sooner or later, these cysts either 
^nre*** *of open themselves or are opened, in which case high 

these cysts. 

inflammation frequently comes on; and, as Mr. 
Hunter observes, in genuine abscesses the suppu- 
rative inflammation diminishes from the moment 
they are opened ; in these, on the contrary, it is 
the signal for its commencement. 

This, however, is riot invariably the case ; for, 
if abscesses are opened cautiously, in the maimer 
recommended by Mr. Abernethy, this inflamma- 
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tiou is oFteii prevented*, and the same happens if 
bursse are merely punctured. 

In cases where the consequent inflammation ie 
severe, the vascular action is amazingly excited. 
I have counted the pulse within thirty-six hours at 
150, and the brain and spinal chord are affected 
vrith intense pain. It is irritative fever and irri- 
i tative inflammation, existing in a very aggravated 
form ; but this soon subsides in suppuration, al- 
though the secretions produced hardly deserve the 
name. They are thin, sanious and acrimonious. 

If an attempt is made to maintain the union of 
external parts, in any case where this state has 
supervened, the irritation is carried to the highest 
degree ; and, in a very short time, a very alarming 
state is induced, approaching to typhus, which can 
only he relieved by giving free exit to the matter 
now become enormously foetid. 

Symptoms of equal severity do not come on in ^ 
every case. They are, of course, in proportion to 
the extent of surface, cateris paribus : and it ap- 
pears that large abscesses connected with diseased 
joints, particularly ulcerated cartilages, do not in- 
flame with the same degree of intensity. It must 

* This is in opposition to Mr. Huritcr's theory of inflamma- 
tion of cavities, from their being rcndcicd imperfect ; for the 
. cavity is rendered equally imiicrfect by a small, as by a large, 
opening, but in general inilaniniiilioii docs not come (in if lhe 
exteru&i wounJ heala. 
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also be allowed that ifx they are opened witii 
caustic, which is a very gradual process, or if 
allowed to discharge themselves after an incision, 
no pressure being made, that they are less prone to 
severe inflammation than they otherwise would be ; 
this is the case also if they open spontaneoosly, 
but we seldom can piermit this, on account of the 
great bulk they would acquire. 

After abscesses have been opened, and true sup- 
purative action has taken place, granulations ate 
formed, and a considerable part, if not the whole, 
is filled up ; this cannot be effected if there be dis- 
ease of the bone^ but will be, if pressure be pru- 
dently used, in most other cases. 

Barm. BuRSiB. — ^With regard to bursas, they sometimes 

inflame and suppurate imperfectly before they are 
opened ; at others they merely secrete an unusual 
quantity of synovial fluid of unhealthy diaracter, 
and a substance forming well-known bodies re- 
sembling grits *. Prom the experience I have had of 

"* Dr. Monro speaks of those which arise from rheumi^iii, 
sprains, and scrofula ; it is the latter kind which he conceives 
suppinrate, though imperfectly. I can only say, I have ntket 
with these cases where the diathesis was by no means eYidendy 
scrofulous. I suspect the enlargements from rbetmatism 
generally subside again ; it is in the cases which arise? fiN>m 
sprains or injuries that we are often defeated in our endeavaars 
to procure dispersion. I may observe that they are particularly 
common in women- servants about the knee from kneeling. 
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these cases, the former generally soon get well after 
they are opened ; the latter are very troublesome. 

In one case I lately met with, of a bursa situated J^,^" 
on the knee which had suppurated, the cyst ad- ST^d'SS 
hered, after the opening was made, in twenty-four f"'''">^ 
hours with moderate pressure ; in some other in- ^^^^"' 
stances, after discharging pus for a short time in no ^h 

great quantity, they have tilled up. ^H 

If I am right in the distinction between these '^^| 
two kinds, it is of some consequence to form a 
diagnosis between them. The species of bursal 
tumor which has formed pus is commonly less tense 
than the other, giving more the idea of abscess, and 
sometimes the skin over it is a little inflamed ; in- 
deed these may sometimes be confounded witli 
common abscess, while the peculiarly firm and 
elastic feci of the others will generally distinguisli 
them. Enlarged bursa may, however, as I believe, 
in every instance be known by their situation, their ^h 
being under muscles or aponeuroses, their history, ^^M 
and effects. ^^| 

They may be treated in various ways ; if dis- TrciUn.«n, 
cutients, pressure, and irritants fail in removing ny diK^ti- 
tbem, as is often the case, they produce too much •"•'■ •" if^*- 
inconvenience to be allowed to remain, and sur- 
geons are called upon to get rid of them by pune- ^^ 
ture, incision, seton, or excision. ^^M 

In those which have partially suppurated, a free ^^M 
opening will, I believe, suffice for the cure. 

In the others, the most simple and least hazard- biv^'^m,. 
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ous plan is by puncture, and irritating the sides by 
a probe, which may produce sufficient adhesive in- 
flammation to unite the sides of the cyst ; where 
this fails, the other modes present themselves. 

The objections to the seton are two-fold ; it it 
liable to produce very severe irritation, and may 
bring on tetanus, an occurrence not unlikely to 
accrue from such injury of such structure; in<^ 
deed I once met with it in a patient for whom I 
had opened a large suppurating bursa under the 

£S2E;**""latissimus dorsi, tod it is not without reason that 
die fear of it is placed before our eyes. 

By iBdsioii. When incision is used, after some irritative 
fever, imperfect suppuration is established, and on 
tihiat follows the production of fungus in lieu of 
granulations ; this fungus sprouts forth freely, and 
is insensible ; but, on the other hand, there is a 
great deal of inflammation of the surrounding parts, 
which are highly sensible, and great disturbance of 
constitution, and the whole has a frightful aspect ; 
however, in the cases I have seen, the fungus hai 
soon been destroyed by the free and repeated ap- 
plication of kali purum, and tiie irritability of the 
surrounding parts and constitution subdued by the 
use of poultices made with superacetate of lead, or 
the watery solution of opium, and the exhibition of 
opium freely, combined with antimonials. It is 
very likely, however, that in unhealthy constitu- 
tions, such fungus might be found very untract- 
able. 
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Mr. Brodie has removed burs» from the knees By excision. 
in three or fom* instances, and he was so obliging 
as to shew me one case in St. George's Hospital a 
short time since which had perfectly succeeded ; 
and I am quite ready to believe, that if a patient 
will submit to this operation, it will eventually be 
found to be the safest, easiest, and most expeditious 
mode by which he can get rid of the disease. 

Tumors. — ^Wifli regard to tumors I have only 
introduced them because there is some analogy 
between the inflammation which occurs, the sup- 
puration which ensues, and the fungus which fol- 
lows, on their becoming open ; but I have no in- 
tention of prosecuting the subject, although it is one 
deserving of more attention perhaps than it has yet 
received. 



ijBNUs III. C/uir. Disposition to resolve or to 

suppurate and slough. 

Sub-genus 1st. Erysipdas. 

a. Erratkuim. 

b. PMegmonodcs. 

\st. Verum. 
2d. BUiosum. 

— ^Var. complicated with in- 
flamed absorbeiits. 
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c. (Edematodes. 

^sL BUiosum in old and debi- 
litated people. (The ery- 
sipelas gangrenosum of 
some authors.) 
2d. Dependent onbtherdisemcB. 
a. Attending spbtcelqs 

senilis. . 

^. Promsympathywhere 

there are deep-seated 

aibscesses. 

y. Conjoined with, or 

produced by anastfca 

S. From varicose veins. 

9. Consequent onbruises. 

d. IftfantUis? 

Sub'genus 2d. Paronychia Gravis. 



Mi^eoB- Erysipelas has received niich of the attention of 
2^p«£^ medical writiers ; and therefore it is not without con- 
siderable hesitation I hazard the statement, that this 
subject is still left in a state of considerable uncer- 
tainty. But I am, I believe, justified in saying, 
that there is much difference of opinion both with 
respect to the kinds of inflammation which ought to 
be included under this title ; — the nature of true 
erysipelas, — and the proper plan of treatn^ent. 
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In the first place, the terms erysipelas and ery- 
tipelatous are used by some apthors with the same 
latitude as scrofula and scrofulous. It has been 
a term toplied to erythema*, shingles f, inflam- 
mation of internal membranes X ; to burns and 
blisters § ; and, in short, to every kind of spreading 
hiflammation ; whilst, on the other hand, it has 
been restricted to the skin only || ; — and it has even 
been doubted if it is an inflammation V. We shall 

■ H I , I I I I I I ■ II, 

♦ CuUen. t CuUen. 

t Hanter, vol. i. p. 426-7- CuUen. 
§ Carmichael Smith. 

y Wctherhead. Mr. Hunter also restricts true erysipelas 
to skin,— Vol. i. p. 479 ; and Dr. C. Smith. 
IT. Pearson, p. 187' 

The following sketch will give some idea of the discrepancy 
between many modern authors of authority on this subject : 

CuLLEN has Sp. Isi. Erysipelas VesiculoswUf including £. ty- 

phodesy pestilens, contagiosa, of Sauvages* 
Sp. 2d. ,E, FhlyctenodtSy including shingles. 
Sp, 3d £. SymptmiUuym. 
Def. Synocha unius vel duorum dierum. 

In cutis aliqua parte, saspius in facie ery- 
thema. 
Batemak. E. PhlegtnonodeSf ctdfffHatodes, gangrenosum^ erra- 

ticum. 
Pkaason. Acute f asdematou&f gamgretnous or malignant. 
S. Cooper. The satiie* 

C. Smith. 1st. £. front mechanical injury. 2dL From heat 

or cold. 3<l. The bite of sting of insects. 
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never understand rightly what we are about; unless 
we give some definite signification to our terms. 
I should say, then, that erysipelas is an inflamma- 
tion of the skin in every case, communicated to the 
cellular membrane in every species but one, the 
Definitioii. E. Erraticum ; with a disposition to terminate in t 
few days, probably not exceeding seven or eight, 
either in resolution, or in suppuration, or sloughing 
of the cellular membrane, very probably both ; and 
in vesications of the surface^, accompanied with con- 

4>tk. Chemical acrimony. 5tk, Fever^ which 
has the following var. : a. the rose or erysipe- 
las of the extremities ; b, the sideraUo, or e. df 
the face and head ; c. the zona or belt ; d the 
symptomatic, which comes out in patches in 
bilious, contagious and malignant fevers. 

- PiKEL. Ut, Simple and fixed. 

Vesiculous, pustular, or zonar. \ Periodic. 

Erratic. 



2d, Complicated^ 

with primitive fever. 



Gastrico-Bilious. 
Inflamm .-Phlegmonous. 
Adynam.-Gangrenou8, 
^Ataxic.-Malignant 

with depraved con- C The oedematous 
stitution, c of newly bom. 

* Dr. Kirkland has observed the differences of these pro- 
cesses in the skin and cellular membrane, and has accounted 
for them by saying that in erysipelas phlegmonodes there are 
two distinct inflammations. Erysipelas affecting the skin, 
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^derable tumefaction, chiefly from the secretion of 
Wrous fluids; and ending abruptly in the surround- 
ing skin. 

The disposition to spread is very remarkable, W'y "^ 
juid this probably is connected with the circum- 'S^mUSI 
^ance, that the skin is primarily affected ; for tliere '""' 
n much stronger disposition to the adhesive in- 
flammation in the cellular membrane than in the 
^tn. It also seems probable, that the inflamma- 
tion spreading over the skin, leads it in the sub- 
jjacent cellular membrane. 

But although there is more disposition to pro- why a, 
iduce adhesions in cellular membrane, it is also EJJfp"™ 
pmore prone to suppurate and slough; and hence '"■? "' 
llhese processes are so often the result of erysipelas 
"when extending to cellular membrane : and as the 
inflammation still spreads along the skin, it spreads 
Also in the subjacent tissue, and these destructive 
processes are propagated extensively, and as it 
must be understood at tlie same time, that it is the 
character of erysipelas to produce an effiision of 



^legmon llie cellular imembrane, each having its peculiar ter- 
ination ; ihe former in resolution or mortiti cation, the lalter 
abscess. It is unnecessary to refute this hypothesis I believe ; 
'jiDt I may mention tiiat the fact, of this kind of inflammation 
of cellular membranes having such a disposition to termi- 
Mle in slough, sufficiently contradicts the doctrine, that 
■tvery thing depends upon the tissue ; for if so, why are not the 
Wbaracters of phlegmon the sami\ 
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serum, rather thanf of lymph, the cellular membrane 

has not its wonted powers of resisting the pro^ 

gress of the disease. 

finite. The more severe kinds of erysipelas consider- 

t!^ ery^ ably resemble the carbunculous abscesses in the 

sipelu and 

^^^^""^ disposition to suppurate and slough, the quality of 
the matter, and the efforts made by the skin rather 
to confine than to give them exit ; but it constitattti 
a most important difference in their nature, that 
while the mischief is limited in the former, in these 
it may spread indefinitely. ' 
j^ff^ct r£^^ differences between phlegmon and erysipelas 
«g4 «ry4pe. are also marked and important ; the latter differi 
from phlegmon as ailthrax diffei*s from phlegmon; 
in the character of the inflammation dqpendiiig 
upon a highly disordered state of the : digestive 
organs ; and it differs from bo& aniiirax and 
phlegmon in the disposition to spread, and- the 
original seat of the disease being in the skin. 



o^d^iuto i^hen the cellular membrane is affected, and Urn 
'^^'^ actions are considerable, r^embling those of phleg- 



mon, the term E. phlegmonodes has been given to 
it : when they are languid, or there is much wmt 
of power, and the tumefaction is consequently less 
tense and firm, cedematodes, or gangrenosum. 
SoJpSriSlf To the term gangrenosum, as applied to a par- 

the temu x*i • n •! «• 

*g^jj^ ticular species of erysipelas, strong objections 
toeacb other. Q^cur ; for it is a termination to which all are liable 
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in a greater or less degree, and therefore it is er- 
roneous to bestow this title on one kind only. It 
|nay suffice to divide erysipelas into the erraticum 
■or snperficiale, the phlegmonodes, and the cedenia- 
todes, with their subdivisions. 

At present the terms bihous and phlegmonoid, 

applied to this disease, are employed in contra- 
llistinction to each other ; but as it appears to me 
improperly, for certainly the bilious character of 
constitution is often found combined with the 
phlegmonoid form of local affection. 

Without endeavouring to reconcile objections to Division 
terms, which to me seem insuperable, I have taken 
4he liberty of so adapting those we have, as to 
ftvoid any very palpable error as I hope ; and have 
^divided the E. phlegmonodes into two kinds, the 
more purely inflammatory, to which I have added 
,ttie epithet verum, and the bilious ; and to the latter 
have appended a variety which to me appears 
lufficiently well marked in which the absorbents 
<tre inllamed, under the title of B. phlegmonodes 
biliosum complicated with inflammation of the 
'absorbents. The E. cedematodes will constitute 
another sub-genus, of which one principal species 
will be the E. gangrenosum of authors, which is 
the bilious erysipelas occurring in shattered con- 
stitutions. 

Having made such alterations in the titles, it 
will not be wonderful that the descriptions I offer. 
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*' mutato nomine,'' do not exactly accord with tiiose 
which have heretofore been given under them ; and 
I must here repeat, that the differences to be found 
in approved authors on this subject, as they lead to 
much perplexity in the study of a very important 
branch, afford also some excuse for an attempt to 
re-model them, since it may be presumed that if 
we were in possession of iany plan tolerably free 
from defects, that would be more generally assented 
and adhered to. 

Ervsipelas Phlbomonodes Verum. — The more 
purely inflammatory species of erysipelas generally 
occurs in young persons, particularly females, from 
cold, or suppressed discharges, and most frequently 
in the face. It may be assumed that erysipelas 
never takes place without considerable error of the 
digestive organs, particularly of the biliary system. 
In this species, however, this affection does not 
predominate at first, although, as Dessault has 
observed, it manifests itself in the course of the 
malady, 
chaneun. There. is a high degree of pyrexia, burning skin, 
and very severe affection of the head. 

It generally terminates in resolution, if weU 
managed, in the course of a week or ten days*. 



* There are admirable descriptions of this form of erysipelas 
in Cullen, Dessault, and Pinel. 
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If the symptoms are very high in this species, 
authors seem agreed that blood-letting is necessary, 
^ ail events cool air, and other parts of the apti- 
tyhlogistic regimen. 

Dessault condemns antimonjals in the beginning, 

The Erysipelas Erraticum, of Bateman, might 
pperhaps be considered a variety of the E, phleg- 

monodes, occurring in a slight degree, and very 
rarely affecting the cellular membrane, and from 
H&is circumstance is very analogous to the exanthe- 
Hence its remarkable disposition to spread, 
sand little tendency to suppuration, which seem to 

exist almost in an inverse ratio to each otlier. I 
■almost doubt whether this slight form ought not to 
■be placed among the cutaneous inflammations of 

Genus I. 

Eeysipelas Phlegmonodes Biliosum. — This 
ti> the most common form of the disease occurring 
JD adults of all ages, if moderately robust, but 
more especially to persons in gross habits : when 
idiopathic, generally in the face ; when symp- 
-^Aomatic, in the legs; but it is also liable to occur 
lifter wounds or operations in any part, and more 
particularly after the amputation of the female 
lireast. 

The body seems to be predisposed to this form & 
of tiie disease, either from original bilious tempe- 
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.rament ; from temporary disorder, of the digestive 

• organs ; or from foul or infectious air*. 
SSlJoi^'i,. Pyrexia generally precedes t^e appearance 'of 

the inflammation a day or two^ but increaiei 

• with it. 

'' Rubor subflavescens*' is the term which best 
designates the colour of the inflammation; and the 
more unmixed and rosy the red, the less is : (lie 
bilious character. 

The heat of the part, and of the whole body, is 
scalding and intense to the touch, and it is 
very dry. 

The pain is burning and sharp, but there is litde 
tenderness at first in the majority of cases. 

The tumefaction is at first inconsiderable; flie 
margin irregular and abrupt. There is a rough- 
ness on the surface. 

The swelling soon commences and is rapidly 
' communicated to the subjacent cellular membrane, 
which becomes much loaded, firm, and tense ;' and 
throbbing is now sometimes superadded f. Ve- 
sicles, or buleffi, also form on the surface. 

In a few days, either the swelling and other 
s)nnptoms subside, and the inflammation spretidkig 
a little at the edges becomes less intense; and 

* The remote causes are well summed up by Mr. PearsoOt 
p. 193. 

t I'he absence of throbbing has been accounted a diagnostic. 
It hi bo generally, but not invariably. 
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iTWiiahes, goiug off as a mere afl'ectioii of the skin ; 
-or abscess forms in the celiular membrane, which 
iris but imperfectly limited, perhaps slough also ; 
fMDd the skin either ulcerates or sloughs to give 
H-vent to these matters. 

The pulse varies ; it is generally frequent, often 
full and bounding, sometimes hard, if there is 
imuch loading of the cellular membrane. 

The tongue, thickly coated, moist, and bilious. 
(The thirst often intense, great disposition to nausea, 
and even vomiting. The discharges from the 
^alimentary canal upwards and downwards, bilious 
and depraved, and accompanied with great relief. 

The pain in the head intense, particularly over 
irthe eyes ; iind in severe cases, any motion of the 
fbead gives a disposition to nausea : tendency to 
restlessness and delirium in the beginning, to coma 
in the latter stages. 
t The pyrexia increases with the local disease, and 
il'terniinates, if it he resolved, in about a week ; but 
if abscesses or sloughs form, it may be prolonged. 
The danger is in proportion to the extent of the 
.disease ; the situation, if in the face (or, as I be- 
:lieve, in the legs,) and the degree of delirium ; in 
general, however, patients come safely out of the 
pblegmODoid forms of erysipelas. 

Treatment. — As there is a difference in the 
I nature of the true and bilious forms of erysipelas 
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phlegmonodes, so there is in the treatment jho. in 
the former > all authorities are in.£avoiur of bleod- 
BtotdiBg. ing, if the symptoms are severe ; in the.ktter^ dt ik 
jdiacountenaneed by many^y particularly by Cte- 
sault, and tartrite of antimony is^represented almost 
aa a specific. 

Dassault condemns blood-letting in biliws etpa- 
pelas ; and^ however much it may serve evesa in 
many inflammations whose tendency is to asliienia, 
yet there can be no doubt that there are othera in 
which it does much mischief: the /question Ji> 
whether in the present ^^pecies it is advantageous 
or not? 

I should be disposed to think, both ;fjrom what 
I have seen^ and from such inferences as may ^be 
fairly drawn from other cases of inflammatton^ .that 
bteeding is justifiable and proper, where there i8-& 
full, strong, bounding pulse ; much heat of the 
skin ; and much loading of the part, and where the 
tension of the. surf ace indicates a considerable y$hue 
of action and power; although there may «t tihe 
same time be the most unequivocal proofs of es- 
pecial disorder of the alimentary canal and liver : 
but as such a state is particularly liable to iodooer 



* Perhaps much of the difference of opinion with respect t 
bleeding, may be accounted for by the want of discrimination.^^ 
cff the different kinds of erysipelas, which in some authen 
high authority is very remavkAble. 
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as unfavourable termination, bleeding must be 
Instituted with great caution. I have rarely prac- 
tised it myself; but, where I have, the symptoms 
bave abated in consequence, but the recovery has 
been protracted. 

If it be argued that as bleeding will cure even 
iathenic fever, therefore, H fortim'i, it ought to care 
Sit kind of inflammation not absolutely connected 
Ntrith asthenia, but only liable to terminate in it: 
The answer is, that the analogy certainly does not 
1i|}ply, as the event verifies ; and the reason seems 
lo be- this: — bleeding will cure simple inflamma- 
tion, let it occur in any part of the body, but it 
will not change that state of the digestive organs 
im which this inflammation depends. 
' The legitimate use of bleeding in erysipelas seems 
la be, to keep the inflammatory actions within 
Isbrtain safe bounds, till the faulty state of the con- 
stitution can be corrected ; or, to conduct the dis- 
ittse through the stages which it naturally passes. 
*" The principal indication in bilious erysipelas is r™ 
to remove the disorder of the primse vice. Dessault ^fj'" 
jbells us that this may be efl^ectually done by tartrite 
iJf antimony alone, dissolved in a large proportion of 
jirater. From experience, I should be inclined to 
prefer the common purging mixture, with such a 
proportion of tart, antim. as may excite vomiting 
BB well as purging, or, at all events, considerable 
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nausea^ ; and» where there is good reason to be* ^ 
lieve that there is an accumulation of feces, a,don < 
of calomel may advantageously precede. 

The purgation may be pursued by similar means 
while foecal matters which have been long retained • 
in the canal continue to be evacuated ; while the 
discharges are morbid secretions of a foecd nature; 
while they improve under the plan; while tiie 
tongue at the same time cleans ; the strength does * 
not sink ; nor the inflammation spread rapidly. 

After this, the bowels are to be moved by such- 
medicines as will give them some degree of tone,—' 
such as rhubarb and tinct. sennas ; and at the same 
time saline drau^ts in effervescence, with antimo- 
nial wine, may be given; but if, notwithstanding our 

* My friend Mr. H. Earle informs me that in erysipelas 
from contagion, which prevailed last summer to an alarming 
degree in St. Bartholomew's, he found purges composed of* 
calomel, tart, antim., and rhubarb, with the local application 
of a bread poultice, made with spirituous lotion, constituted 
the most successful mode of treatment. 

About the same period, erysipelas occurred in this hospital, 
—in several instances, no doubt, from infection ; and three 
cases on whom I had performed operations (two of which were 
amputation of breasts, and one of a thigh) suffered from this 
cause. The treatment I pursued was such as I have stated, 
and they terminated without any important mischief. One of 
the women was bled as she seemed to require it : she remained 
weak much longer than the others. 
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best endeavours to remove the disorder of the* 
prim» vis, and slop the local mischief, things are 
getting worse, what measures are to be pursued ? 
Is bark to be given? 

MHhien there is much disorder of the prim» vi», Bwk. 
bark is hardly a safe remedy ; yet in maiiy cases 
it is a very valuable one, — always, if it agrees. It 
is often worth while to try it; but the effect it pro- 
duces must Ibe carefully watched. 

V^e are directed to wait till the tongue cleans : 
lliis change often do6s not take place at all ; and, 
when it does, it is, perhaps, immaterial what we 
do. I should judge rather by the state of the ' 
alvine discharges ; for the presumption is, that when 
the old f(Bcal matters have been cleared away, and 
the secretions are copious, and not very bad, bark 
may be borne with advantage ; or, when they are 
copious, and cannot be improved by other means, 
that bark ought to be tried. I cannot say that I 
have ever been able to see any clear criterion in 
these cases, when it ought to be employed ; but, 
when other measures fail, it is too important a mean 
to be neglected^and no great harm can arise from the 
experiment, in a doubtful case, if it be watched. 

I believe that bark is most decidedly useful in 
the E. erraticum, given in the form of decoction, 
and combined with mineral acids. 

It may be right to combine it with sulph^ric 
acid, or with liq. ammon. acetat, perhaps adding. 



&K>me warm, tincturi^. It may Iki advisable io trf 
it in decoction, before we employ it in substaiw^« 

o&w medi- Whc»n bark does net agree, much benefit wiU 
dften be derived from a combination of the liq* 
ammon. acet, with conf. aromat, either withi or 
Without camphor. , ^ 

When, from the exhibiticm of food or medicdndf 
in too great quantity^ or at an unsdaMuid^le peiiodf 
fresh embarrassment has taken place in the fttomadi^ 
I have seen great relief afforded by •& gentle 
emetic even in an advanced'^stage of the disease. 

Soda-water, either alone or witti a small quantitj^ 
of wine ; wine in small quantities, with acrow-root ot 
gruel, or in small whey^ or negus, rather as a stimului 
to the stomach than aa a spur to the vascular system^, 
is a medicine of great efficacy,. prudently given f. 

Air. During the whole process, cooU and fresh, and. 

healthy air, if they can be procured, are of infiiuito. 
service, together with attention to cleantineas, and 
the removal of every thing which can ^ve to the. 
atmosphere in which the patient ir placed^ the 
Smell and qualities derived from a bed?room« 
When abscesses have formed and are open, and 

* Mr. Hunter, in various parts of his Tvork, expresses him- 
self very strongly in favour of bark. Vol* i, p. 465, he €» 
pressly states that it is to be given in erysipelatous inflamma**. 
tion ; and Sir Gilbert Blane appears to be a very warm advocate 
for its employmiBut in this disease. 

t Of course I now allude to those periods of the disease 
wben some support is indicated^ 
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ighs are to be discharged, bark and wine, freely 
inistered, are often (but Dot invariably) useful, 
the head is much affected, sinapisms and 
lentations to the feet, — blisters on the scalp, or 
bape of the neck, are useful : but, when the head 
is affected, from the retrocession of erysipelas, it 
becomes necessary to bleed largely, and blister the 
scalp,' — or, as Dr. Kirkland advises, the back, be- 
tween the shoulders. 

With regard to local treatment, a distinction is i- 
Jondoubtedly to be made between erysipelas con- 
nected with local injury, and that occurring spon- 
taneously. With regard to the former, I can have in 
no question as to the absolute necessity of employ- f„'' 
iug local means to check the mischief. 

Physicians have commonly held, that it is neither 
■sfe nor useful to interfere locally with erysipelas 
oecurring in the face. This may be a good rule 
in many cases, but I am entitled to doubt it, as 
ifeplied to all : for, where the tension, heat, 
^nior, are very great, these may frequently be 
moderated, not only witli safety, but advantage ; 
and, indeed, the principle on which this is denied, 
ifl questionable ; for it must he remembered, that, 
Baltiiough other eruptive inflammations, as small- 
|iox, scarlatina, measles, ^c, reheve the general 
system by their appearance, and serious mischief 
arises from their repulsion ; yet, if the local symp- 
ms are severe, they aggravate the lever, without 
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any . perceptible benefit whatever. The 8aine> 
thing) I am convinced, frequently occurs in ery-. 
dipelas. 

^ Again : no one will contend that any part qf the 
utility of erysipelas depends upon the formi^tioa of; 
abscess ; on the contrary, this termination may^Jbe, 
cpnsidered as a proof of its having passed its proper 
bounds. 

It may, then, be, and, I believe is, justifiable to 
moderate the local affection if the actions ;are 
high, by cool air, tepid evaporating lotions, or 
poultices^, and especially by keeping .the whole: 
body cool. If injurious effects arise from these 

• The utility of the bread-and-water poultices, in most 
cases, but particularly in these, will depend upon the care that 
is taken that they should be what they ought to be* 

A thin soft pulp of bread is soothing to the feelings of 'the part- 
— light and cool *, but, if it is lumpy, harsh, or heavy,— if it stayS: 
on till it is sour and hard, — more especially if it becomes crusty 
at the edges, it will irritate exceedingly. It is necessary that 
poultices should be made carefully; applied properly; and these 
changed often. No one who has not attended to the different 
effects of the same remedy (if it may be called the same) under 
different management, can have an idea how much depends 
thereupon. Poppy-head decoction may be used with great 
advantage, instead of water, in making them. 

Mr. Pearson recommends the use of diluted rubdOeurients io 
erysipelas, but of these I elm say nothing. — He also speaks 
highly of a compound cataplasm. It may be observed of the 
former, that M. Dupuytren goes so far as to apply blisters to 
the surface, and it is said, with advantage. 
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tneaois, they should, of course, be stopped, and '• 
such injurious effects will probably be indicated by '* 
increase of the pain of the head, or sickness^. 

In this form of erysipelas, I conceive the dry 
powders recommended by Cullen and others are ' 
likdy to prove very pernicious, by irritating a ' 
surface which, after a time, becomes so highly 
susceptible, that it can perceive the least difference 
in the softness and smoothness even of rags ap- 
plied to it. The exudation from the vesicles may, 
at all events, be cleared away witfiout forming it 
into crusts with flour. 

Leeches have been generally condemned in ery- Leeeiiet. 
sipelas, and it is very certain that they often give 
rise to it, perhaps as immediate causes the pre- 
disposition being in the constitution ; yet I have 
applied them in cases of erysipelas already existing 
early in the disease, not only with no detriment, 
but to the manifest advantage of the patient. I 



* Dr. Kirkland says, (vol. i. p. 338.) '* As neither the mem-' 
branes nor skin which seems to be the part afifected in this 
disease can suppurate, it is evident discussion is the only ra- 
tional method of attempting a cure." Dr. Kirkland applies 
this generally, but,' as far as regards the nature of the disease/ 
it is only true in £• erraticum, but the treatment seems to have - 
received the sanction of his experience:- He is very decisive 
and strong upon this point, but his observations are much less' 
valuable than they otherwise would be, from his making little* 
tx no discrimination of the different kinds of erysipelas. 



have ntfver^.^weter, ventured this practice without 
apprfebensibni; I can only state wtiat has hap|Miuid). 
but will Bot yi^ture to retcoitimend it*« 

When matter is formed, the most important 
point in Ae conduct of the disease is to give tiiafr 

early exit t; on which point I shaH say raM# 
pMsently. 

The type, of erysipelas invariably tends to asthe* 
nia : if putrid -and irritating, matter is from any< 
cause lodged in the body, a sympathetic inflame 

* It might d priori be expected, that in a constitutioD labour- 
ing under erysipelas, this affection might attack a blister applied 
to any part of the body. This fear is, however, I believci 
groundless ; I have never seen this occur where they have been 
employed ; I have seen er3r8}pelas spread from an ulcerated leg 
over the whole limb ; where there were two unhealed blisters on 
the opposite side, which shewed no disposition of the kind ; and 
finally, it is understood that Mr. Dupuytren, in France, applies 
blisters for its cure : so that there should seem to be something 
in the nature of the inflammation excited by blisters speci- 
iically. different from that of erysipelas ; and I even doubt 
whether it might not be a fair experiment to surround a pait^- 
or the whole of a limb, in which erysipelas is spreading, with ar 
strip of blistei^plaster with a -view of stopping it, eten if wtr' 
were too cautious (which I should be) to apply it .on thti^aM- 
itself. 

t To this Dr. Weatherhead objects, maintaining that it.pro»: 
tracts the peculiar actionof erysipelas, p. 15. The result of 
tvhftt I have seen would leatl. me* to an entirely difibrent 
conclusion^ 
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.tion takes place on the surface, and that is 
^ysipelas. It is from this cause I apprehend that 
so often occurs after wounds or operations, in bim. 

'hich extravasated blood loses its vitality, andpj;'" 
^comes putrid and offensive ; hence perhaps in "'"' 

irt the frequency of erysipelas after wounds on 
ttie head ; for, from the looseness of the cellular 
membrane of the scalp, blood is very apt to be 
ifiiised under it ; and if so, to run into a state, if 

>t of absolute putrefaction, at least one which 

inders it irritating and noxious ; so that it excites 
^animation and reduces the powers at the same 



Mrysipelas Phleginonodes Biliosum, combined with 
infamed Absorbents. 

There is another variety of erysipelas, which 
eems to have escaped the distinct notice of most 
nthors who have written on this subject, though 
t is easy enough to perceive that it has not been 
rholly unobserved. We are, however, indebted 
Mr. Hutchinson for the only particular account 
if it which has yet been published. 
It seems to be a combination of the bilious form n.w 
jBf the phlegmonoid erysipelas with indammation of 
ihe absorbents, and bears some resemblance to 
t^wigrenanoso-comiahs, though there are some im- 
portant points of difference ; i. «., its occurring 
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frequently; without the influence of infection ;'(wliioh: 
may be the cause, but is not necessarily, so by any 
means ;) though generally springing, from, an 
ulcer or. breach of surface; that ulcer not slou^bing 
till influenced to do. so by (lie surrounding mis- 
chief ; the great progr^s of mortification und^ 
the skin^ rather than on the surface ; . and the want 
:of circularity of liie sore. 
sim^nd It occurs ou the inside of the leg in young or 
r«™!** ** '^'^ middle-aged men in general, and more frequently 
among soldiers and sailors than any other class, of 
•people^ ; perhaps, because they, are more exposed 
to injuries about the legs than oUiers, and at the 
same time are in the habit of using a fiill diet of 
animal food, and much malt or spirituous^ liquors. 
It is not, however, unusual in civil hospitals and 
private life, and in adult males of all ages, but is 
very rare in females. 
conjMtnres It most frcqucutly bcgius about sores which are 
nearly . healed^ or have been recently imtated. 
¥wm the former circumstance I have been led to 
, indulge in a conjecture, that the healing these sores 
. ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' ' ■ ■ "" 

* Mr. Hutchinson, attributes the general disposition to'Uie 
nature of the diet of sailors, the use of strong liquors, and the 
sudden alterations of temperature to which they are peculiarly 
exposed ; — and the local to their legs being particularly liable 
• to be exposed to the contact of salt-water. - Its frequent occur* 
•lence amongi soldiers, however, proves that this can at mosl<be 
an occasional, cauw. 
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has acted prejudicially on tlie constitution, and has 
jgiven that disposition which leads immediately to 
'-the attack in question. 

have seen it particularly common at a time 
-when boils are very prevalent, and have also con- 
Ijectured that a nearly simUar state of constitution 
■which would otlierwise have produced boils, occa- 
sioned tliis inflammation if there happened to be a 
sore on the leg. 

' The peculiar character of this disease depends '^'^ 
tmuch upon the inflamed state of the absorbents* ; "" 
*yet absorbents do not seem to inflame in healthy 
ABOres or healthy persons, and their doing so seems 
to be owing to the peculiar disposition which pro- 
rtduws this disease. 
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n of the absorbents more or less, but often to a 
'i very coiiMderiible extent, has been an invariable concomitant, 
L feature in the cases to which I allude, so 
r of doubt whelber this species of inSam- 
.mation should be classed with inflammation of the absorbents 
• or with erysipelas ; at all events, sufficient to establish a strong 
^criterion of difference between it and E. phlegmonodes simply. 
Til is rather singular that Mr. Hutchinson in his account makes 
of il than by saying, *' The absorbent vessels 
k of the parts affected also take on a morbid action, thdr energies 
\»n greatly increased, and the inflammation is vltimateli) com- 
1", municated to their coats ; and when the disease has been seated 
■in the leg or fore arm, we have been enabled to trace its course 
all. along the lymphatic vessels to the trunk in the form of red 
' lines, till lost in the inguinal or axillary glands." — P. 83. 
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DMcripdoi^ Jki first the sore looks crude, irritable, and dry ; 

4>r the <Ua '^ 

***** a blush is seen around it ; streaks run upwards asm 
houi *ymp- downwards in the course of the absorbrate ; Urn 
limb soon swells, and loads enormoinlj ; there is 
extreme burning beat and pain, witii excemive i$m* 
sum / the colour becomes dusky and hi^, mottUd 
with livid ; phlyctense form on the surfiEu^, and Hie 
cellular membrane below suppurates and slough 
extensively, looking like large wads of wetvifefflayajr 
leather when separated, the matter formed being at 
ibe same time foul and offen^ve ; an ineflfeotoai 
effort is made to confine this, and the skin Ihiekms 
moi^e, but the inftammation goes on spreading, vnd 
as it spreads fresh abscesses and fresh slougfaspf onn, 
which sloughs very often comprdiend the fascia of 
the limb^. The skin does not point over these, 

* Mr. Hutchinson considers the peculiar seat of the disease to 
be in the aponeuroses, and that pus forms beneath these, aad 
that they consequently slough. There can be no questiMi d»t 
they are often invdlved in the mischief, and that matter ^ks 
form beneath them ; but I believe that the skin, and very psrr 
ticularly its lymphatic vessels, and the cellular membraiie 
beneath it, con^tute the principal and primary seat of this 
disease. l«f. Because the inflammation seems evidently to 
commence in the skin, and be communicated to the sobjaoest 
textures. %d. Because sloughs very simiiar form in pnts 
fihere the fiuciae are inconsiderable or altogether wantuig, as m 
the buttocks near the anus ; in perinseo, in the neck, 4^. And* 
iMrdfy, because in the lower extremity they form extensivtly 
on the inside where the fosciae are thin, and very little on the 
outside where they are thick. 
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but at length gives way, il' the patient lives, either 
by sloughing or ulceration ; and when the slonghing 
process has once taken place on the skin, it may 
■pread extensively, perhaps uncontroulably. At all 
event* when the surface is broken, it is disposed to 
^felcerate away with uncommon rapidity. 

Abscesses also often t'orm all the way up the 
ftigh and down the leg and foot in the course of 
ttie inflamed absorbents. The lymphatic glands 
(Oo inflame and suppurate, and seem to check the 
Spreading of the inflammation. In them its cha- 
Bwtcr approaches more to that of .phlegmon, and 
the pus is of a better description than in the leg. 

When by the efforts of nature or the assistance 
of art, the sloughs are thrown off, and the matter 
evacuated ; healthy granulations spring up from the 
bottom, and what remains of the skin of .the leg is 
•oon * inseparably united to the surface below, and 
the patient is left with a rigid state of the integu- 
ments of the legs loaded with cicatrices. 

■ The sympathetic fever which this inflammation gcim 
excites is excessively severe, bearing a constant 
proportion to the degree of local inflammation, 
varying with its different stages, and proving itself 
a cause of great increase of the local mischief. A 
'bilious character predominates ; the tongue thickly 
«oated, and yellow ; great thirst and nausea ; ex- 
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, tiiat Mr. Hutchinson has in his practice 
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oestiive pain in the head, with flushed face ; pulae 
very frequent, strong, and full ; respiration often 
hurried ^ ; skin burning, secretions very scantyv 

As the sloughs :and matter form, the tongue 
darkens, the pulse becomes more hurried and ir- 
regular, and delirium supervenes if not earlier; . If 
die loeal disease goes on, the patient dies tyjAoidf . 

Treatment. In ttus fiipecics of crysipcl^s there cannot be tlie 
slightest doubt of the extreme importance of local 
treatment, which will indeed more effectually than 
any thing else control the sympathetic fever. 

Jf a.isurgeqn is called to a patient labouriiig 
under- this disease, in the very, beginning it is eaiy 
enough to check it; but if the limb has ahnMdy 
loaded mudt, it is often unconteo^able, and all #e 
can hope to ;do if; to limit themisc^ief. > 

General in- Tliefe is excessivo action bosth local and seimnh 

tention. o ~~» 

to check which the most energetio measures must 
be pursued. 
BCr.Hatchin. Mr. Hutchiuson has recommended tiie. free. use 

ton's prac- 

^''' of incisions in the part to set free the tension, and 
take blood locally; two very important objects; 

i\'9 Tius picture is draw^i from the Worst cases, ai|d OAMay 
shades of greater or Jess seyerity may be observed in praetice. 

t The function of respiration affprds a ver^ important-indica- 
tion in diagnosis. Where it is frequent and anxipus, the system 
IS severely affected ; often there i^ much danger, and ttie state 
of the system partakes of want of tone, if not abscdate asthenia ; 
where it is frequent and laborious, there is generally power. 
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nd the result of this mode of jiractice in his hands, 
Ifaas been to relieve every case in which it has been 
I employed. I have not made sufficient trial of the 
I plan to speak with any authority on the subject; 
I itiiose cases which I have treated in tliis way have 
raot derived all the advantage from it which I have 
l])een led to expect; but, on the other hand, the 
lltendency of the wounds to nui into mortification 
iras not so great as might by some have been ap- 
prehended. It is a mode objectionable from its 
severity, if less harsh measures would succeed, and 
jtCrhaps attended with some hazard. We have, 
■^wever, the testimony of this able practitioner for 
rits utility in a large number of cases. 

, Speaking from experience, X may say, that there 

I can be little doubt of ultimately extricating a pa- 

l4ient from the dangers of this disease with much 

lOare and good management ; but if either are 

I wanting, his life will be in imminent peril '^. 

I believe the use of cold is the most suitable and J^"^^;, ; 
Kiccessful mode of controlling the actions in this in- <^. 
flammatiou ; but to render it so, it must be most 
efficiently employed. A few rags, wetted in a lotion 
applied to the part inflamed, will do nothing; wet 



. * " AinuDg tbe various disi?Bse£ incident to seamen on board 
hh Majesty's ships of war, the frequent occurrence aiiU gene- 
rally unfavourable termination of erysipelas, cannot but have 

LMtracteJ the attention of the naval medical service." It is 

P tfius Mr. Hutchison commences his paper. 
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8wabs must be most freely and assidaously applied 
• to the whole limb, and often the whole body 
sponged with cold water at the same time, when 
the general heat is intense. 

When the actions are not very high, the lotion, 
with superacetate of lead, and a small quantity, of 
alkohol, will be a very useful application, and 
seems to accord with the inflammation; it allays 
the irritability of the skin, but in proportion as the 
actions are , more severe, the quantity of alkohol 
must be diminished ; and when they exist in a 
very high degree, the coldest water that can be 
procured, and often changed, is the only iiiing to 
be depended upon. 

Neither will it do to intermit the use of cold ; 
for if, after the actions are reduced by its efficient 
application, the patient be left at night with a neg- 
ligent or sleepy nurse, the inflammation will return 
with equal severity as before. 

The actions are greatly increased by the tension 
of the skin, which binds the limb like a tight roller, 
and seems ready to burst ; a state which un- 
doubtedly would be relieved by the incisions re- 
position, commended by Mr. Hutchinson. But, short of 

Evaporating ^ ' 

S?1S5?. ^ this, much good may be done by raising the limb 
above the horizontal line, and to the sore ai^ 
original seat of the inflammation a soft evaporating 
poultice may be applied ; this will soften and relax 
the skin, and often encourage secretions, which 
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will tend more than any thing to reduce the inflam- 
matory action ; and wc may trust to the cold 
apphed to the rest of the limb. 

When foul matter and slough form in any part, e..< 
they ini mediately communicate an unfriendly dispo- ""'' 
sition to all those surrounding, and the type of tliecon- 
etitutional afl'ection changes ; when confined, their 
influence is greatly increased, and it is a most import- 
ant indication to evacuate them as soon as possible. 

In inflammations of this kind, when matter is ehh 
formed, it is neither walled in by adhesions iu the 
cellular membrane, nor led to the smface by that 
process which we term pointing ; from the former 
circumstance their residence in the part becomes 
particularly injurious, and from the latter there is 
often considerable delay before an opening either 
spontaneously occurs, or is effected by art. 

Although there is great difficulty in ascertaining i"'"; 
the existence even, or the situation of such coUec- """ 
tions; yet an accurate examination will often de- 
tect them. They may be sought for in the neigh- 
tourhood where the inflammation commenced, or 
in the calf of the leg ; the spot may often be ascer- 
tained by a sensation as if there were a quag under 
the skin, if that be pressed upon pretty firmly. 
The swelling of the limb is produced chiefly by the 
'effusion of serous fluids * ; but this is carried so far. 



' The fluid which escapes from the cellular membrane of 
pBlienls wlio have died of crysipt'las, is like dirty browp or 
greyish wnmi. 
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with the addition of some lymph, and the blood 
with which the vessels are loaded, as to rmider the 
surface perfectly hard and tense, except at those 
points where the thinning process has partially 
commenced, and where there may be perhaps A 
^ slight tendency to pointing ; but even here, firm 
pressure will be required to ascertain the state of 
the subjacent parts. 

At these places too the colour is often more 
dusky, and if in addition, there are phlyctenae on 
the surface, there will be still greater reason for 
believing that matter is situated underneath, and 
on the timely evacuation of this ttie safety of the 
patient depends. 
Mode ia It is at all events better to err by making an 
Zz to beTet incision unnecessarily, than by omitting to do so 
when it is required ; from the former conduct mis- 
chief rarely ensues, from the latter always. I have 
generally contented myself with thrusting in a keen 
double-edged knife, deeply ; and if matter has fol- 
lowed, converted the puncture, (which gives liittte 
pain), into an ample incision. It will be necessary 
to make this deep^ as it has to penetrate the loaded 
ikin ; and large, as a free opening is required to 
give vent to the sloughs and matter, and also io 
answer another very important purpose, to set flree 
the tension, an object of the first consequence. If 
we make small openings, such will b^ tibe stress 
upon their edges, that they will rapidly ulceirate or 
slough, till, by these processes, they are rendered 
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large enough. If we at once make them so^ they 
will gape, and immediately relieve the tensioa at 
the part, and presently of the whole limb, by giving 
vent to the matters contained under the skin, and 
allowing the serum to drain off ; the bleeding also 
will be beneficial^. 



♦ Mr. Quesnay attached much importance to the influence 
of aponeurosis in causing strangulation, and thereby indue* 
ing sphacelus. Mn Boyer recognises the advantage to be 
d^ived from making incisions to free this, p. 114. It is my 
belief, however, that the tension produced by aponeurosis is 
not by any means so often injurious as that arising from the 
state of the skin itself, and for thi^ simple reason ; that as fifr as 
I have observed, there is reason to believe that in the great 
majority of instances the mortification has commenced abov^ 
the aponeurosis. In a practical view this point is not very 
material, for the aponeurosis cannot be divided without the skin. 
M. Boyer it seems, however, discourages the practice of scari- 
fication in gangrene in general]— -P. M6. 

When Mr. Hutchinson published' his paper on die use 6f 
incisions in this disease in the Med. CAir» Trmis.f I was iituiie- 
diately led to believe that the practice might be safe and useful, 
from having employed them so freely, and with so much ad- 
vantage at & difierent period with a different view ; i. e., to^ eva- 
cuate the matter and set free the tensidnr; aird thiit I havlB not 
yet been able to satisfj myself on its expediency in the -com* 
mancenient must be attributed to the objections' which in civil 
practice are often, opposed to inoovatioDs, however proper tbey 
may appear. The discipline is censured as seveie^ and bo 
doubt it is ; but those who have often witnessed the danger and 
tbe havoc arising from thili form ol erysipelas, will not think 
that immunity from such consequences is dearly purchased ait 
the expense of the temporary pain they inflict. 
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Wherever the matter may be contained,' thwe, 
without hesitation, openings should be made ta give 
it vent, and they may be repeated as often as they 
are called for by the formation of fresh abscesses; 
for it is the property of tiiiis inflammation, after H 
has subsided in one part, to spread with the same 
mischievous consequences to others; and foul mat- 
ter and sloughs run under the fascia, as well as the 
integuments, and separate the muscles extensively, 
and until all these are evacuated the disease will 
not end. 

I believe that the practice of scarifying (as it 
has been termed) in gangrenous inflammations, was 
both adopted, in the first place, in a considerable 
degree, and has since been abandoned, on erro- 
neous principles. 

2?*A?'o?d ^^^ ^^ *^® ^hief objects for which they were 
£^*^tio^ originally performed is trifling, t. e., to allow of 

in gangre- 

ISSoM?*"' ^PP^^^^'^^"*^ being made to sound parts beneatii*. 

* The objects proposed by the ancient surgeons to be 
effected by scarifications, were, Ist, to free the strangulation 
which was produced in the arteries or veins by the contraction 
of nervous parts, by which they meant aponeuroses, and which 
one of the most eminent (Quesnay) seems to have considered a 
more frequent cause of mortification than any other : this, I 
believe, rarely occurs, excepting from the swelling of parts 
under fasciae, in cases of external injury: but the incisions 
which would set free the tension of the skin^ were, and are, 
probably, beneficial in most cases where it exists, since this 
very tension is one chief cause of the inflammation terminating 
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One objection to them is equally so: that they 
can do no good when made through parts that are 
aljready perished. The advantages which may, 
and often are, derived from incisions in this state, 
have just been mentioned: the only question is, 
whether we are justified in making them through 
skin which is approaching to mortification. In the 
present disease I have no doubt on tliis head : in 
other species I will not undertake to say what 
ought to be our conduct, but I beUeve it should be 
much regulated by the consideration of this point — 
that where the affection of the cellular membrane 
predominates over that of the skin, it will be parti- 
cularly likely to prove useful. 

When the sloughs come away, the limb should 
be carefully rolled with a bandage dipped in a 
spirituous lotion. It will soon cause the sinuses 
and hollows to adhere; and give tone to parts 
whose powers are now greatly exhausted. On 
the mode of doing this effectually, Dr. Dewar has 



in mortification; — 2mffy,' to evacuate the fluids contained in the 
parts, an object desirable in every respect; and, 3rrf/y, to 
allow of applications being made to the parts still alive, which 
was with them a very favourite object, to resolve, dissolve, 
liquify, cause them to circulate again, or prevent their putre- 
fication. We here suppose that the scarifications or incisions 
are to be made before they are dead. Thi^ purpose, therefore, 
need not now be discussed ; but I believe it is, in all cases, 
either nugatory or condemnable. 
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given a most excellent paper in the Med. Ckir. 

Trans.; and, though the principle he enforces is 

sufficiently simple, it has not, perhaps, been lAf- 

ticiently attended to. ■' 

treatoent Willi vegoid to the general treatment, (ire sam# 

obsenrations will apply which ha37e been mttdd 

respecting the condact of the bilious form 'M 

Same ^Reue^. erysipelas •^phlegmonodes in general; but, if tilie 

formlf'ofe^- disease is so: severe as to make bleeding desirable, 

in^^rs bi and the constitution be siich as will bear it,Jt 

lioBum. 

shouM be performed early ; for, when sloughs and 
matter form, support is most onquestioiiably m« 
quired. < - ../, \ 

circam- Thc fcvcr which acct)mpanies this inflammation 

stances '■ 

uiiy** LX <>ften assumes a mixed character, after the earlier 
terin^th^ stages, and from the follo\tring circamstanee : ? ill 

form of dis- ^^ ° 

one part oi the limb the sloughing pi^ess wjB'Im 
going on, and communicate to the sysDem Ithe 
typhoid disposition which ensues from this cause; 
while in new parts the inflammation rages wilh' a 
different character, and the sympathy of the con- 
stitution will partake of the two. There will still 
be a high, bounding, though hurried, pulse ; while 
the dark tongue, delirium, and offensive secretioniB^ 
and thorough depression of strength, give evi- 
dence, of the typhoid state. 

In addition to what has been said on' the treat- 
ment of erysipelas phlegmonodes biliosum, gene- 
rally, there is in this species one very important 



ease. 



\ 
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remedy, tfie employment of which I am induced 

■ongly to urge, and this is opium. 

The pain is often excessive, and the irritation o« ■ 
great. If these are allowed to act day and night, 
it is inconceivable how much they tend to increase 
fte mischief; and, to obviate these, opium may he 
exhibited, after free evacuations have been pro- 
cured, with the greatest advantage. It shonld, 
however, be given in this kind of inflammation at 
night, to procure sleep ; and in quantity sufficient 
to answer that purpose, whatever it may be, and 
in combination with other medicines, such as anti- 
monials, effervescing draughts, sulphuric acid, or 
in some cases with calomel ; and its effects may be 
greatly assisted by applying cold cloths to the 
forehead and head, which, without preventing its 
iedative influence, obviates its injurious impression, 
Ltnd often converts a forced sleep into a calm 
;yep08e. 

* When the pulse sinks, and extensive sloughs are wi.. 
Separating with copious discharge, the life of the 
patient will depend upon the support he receives. 
Wine may be given largely with gruel or arrow- 
root, but in small quantities at a time. Broth, too, 
or beef-tea, if the patient wishes it: and bark, 
rendered grateful with sulphuric acid, will now l>e 
▼ery usefiil. The object is, Ut, to prevent the 
patient from sinking till the local mischief can be 
.stopped ; and, 2ndly. to remedy that as effectually 
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as possible. Matter should be evacuated as soon 
as it forms ; there is no longer tension ; the limb is 
in a state of affaissement ; and judicious bandaging 
will prevent the matter from spreading, and give 
tone to the part, and spirits, not much diluted, 
may be freely applied with advantage. It should 
be recollected that there is no irremediable mis- 
chief in these cases, and no patient should be 
despaired of while life continues. 

Erysipelas (Edematodes. — The second di- 
vision or subgenus of erysipelas is well described 
by this term. The affection extends to both skin 
and cellular membrane, but in the latter its dispo- 
sition is to effuse a fluid, more exclusively serous in 
its nature, with less admixture of lymph than in the 
phlegmonodes. In the latter, lymph will be found 
adhering to the cells of the cellular membrane, and 
pus is very readily formed. ^ Here the disposition 
to slough predominates, and but little lymph is 
thrown out. In the phlegmonodes the local action 
is so great that the part is full and tense : here, on 
the contrary, it is soft and pasty, and pits readily. 
Thl'* bS^as The skin is of a dull colour, approaching to ma- 
^£^k^' hogany or chocolate, in different shades, accordimr 
comtitatioiia. to its intensity, mixed with yellow. The heat is 
rasely great, whence it has obtained from the 
French writers the appellation of '*froid'' The 
pain, however, is often severe, and so is the sen- 
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Wltion of heat; it spreads rapidly and sloughs, and 
foiil matter speedily forms. 

There is often considerable ro-action of the "f 
Tascular system from tlie violent alarm ; but, as it "" 
'Commonly occurs in persons of old, enfeebled, and 
generally gross constitutions, the powers are too 
frequently incapable of resisting the mischief ; and 
the local disease extends and mortification 
occurs, the pulse sinks, and a typhoid state and 
death speedily ensue. 

This appears to be the bilious form of erysipelas 
occurring in constitutions incapable of maintaining 
vigorous inflammation. Aged people, it must be 
understood, not unfrequently are affected with ery- 
sipelas erraticum, and may escape with impunity ; 
but, if the cellular membrane is concerned, which 
often happens, and if their habits are gross, they 
will get this form of the disease, and are in great 
danger. 

Depletion carried to any extent in these cases is rn 
£ital, and bleeding is inadmissible. Purging is 
commonly necessary, from the loaded and dis- 
■ordered state of the alimentary system ; but great 
care is required in the use of purgatives, and sup- 
port is to be given at the same time, and speedy 
recourse must be had to cordial medicines. 

Spirituous lotions are often useful as local appli- 
cations, but if they do not suit the skin, bread-and- 
water poultices, kept warm, will prove beneficial, 
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or moistening the poultices with a weak spirituoas 
lotion. 

In this kind of erysipelas, the skin has almost 
as great a disposition to mortify as (he cdlular 
membrane, in which it differs greatly from the 
jdilegmonoid form. 

Fermenting poultices often constitute excdlent 
applications after sores have been produced and as 
long as there are sloughs to separate. 



2g^jJ^^ A variety of the erysipdas oedematodes seems 
c^'L. '"^^ to occur as the precursor or attendant of spbaceks 
senilis. 



A similar form of inflammation seems often to 
take place from causes which are purely local: 
Ate contu- timg^ after a severe contusion, the: . intjegumenls 
are oftien left in an oedemal^us state, some degree 
of action being superadded ; this, however, rarely 
leads to any mischief ii^ perscms of good constitu- 
tion : it arises simply from a local want of powieir, 
the injured vessels not having recovered their tone. 

I have seen,-undef sueb. circumstaiu^es^ 4 limited 

ajiscess form, in the midst of this state of integHh 

ments, and the increased action extending framiL 

to them has induced: genjuine erysipelas ccedennh 

\ todes, bi^t without any ill consequence 

: . « . . < ■■ « • t 

lVh6re mat* 

ll^tid ^*^^ Where matter is deeprseated, a . sympathetic 
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afiectiou of the skin often occurs, and that bears 
the character of the oedematous erysipelas. 

There is an inflaininatory affection of the erysi- '» '"'"^ 
pelatous kind, which supervenes on the skin when 
it hus been long distended by anasarca, particularly 
in persons of enfeebled habits, or parts of weak 
powers, such as the legs and scrotum. It rarely 
occurs in tedenia solidum, or, indeed, in anasarca, 
excepting under the above conditions. 

The cause may ultimately be referred to pressure 
from distention. 

Many authors consider it as an erythema*, but 
it would be better, perhaps, to restrict that term to 
a mode of inflammation in which the skin neither 
sloughs nor suppuration occurs. In this it does 
slough after a time, but suppuration rarely takes 
place. 

. The most effectual plan of relief is hy removing 
the tension ; but the practice in these cases is too 
well known to require any remarks. 

In the legs of elderly people, especially where TuTrvdM 
there are varicose veins, with or without an ulcer, 
but more frequently when there is one, we some>- 
limes meet with a blush on the surface of a maho- 
gany colour, extending over a considerable space. 



' Erylhcma l«ve of BHteman. 
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and spots beyond resembling petechias, with much 
effusion into the subjacent cellular membrane, 
causing an oedematous state of the limb*. The 
constitution little affected, and the. tongue, if 
furred, white. 

The character of this inflammation is subacute, 
readily yielding to suitable means, but if neglected 
it would no doubt ultimately terminate in mortifi- 
cation. 

It is not to be confounded witti the variety last 
described ; for the anasarca is rather the conse- 
quence of the inflammation which precedes it, and 
bears a constant proportion to it, than the inflam- 
mation of the anasarca. ^ 

It seems to be mainly owing to the varicose 
state of the veins. 

Rest, a raised position of the limb, and weak 
spirituQus lotions applied tepid, with purges of 
supertartrite of potass, and jalap, will readily cure 
this. 

Erysipelas Infantilis is a disease of which I 
cannot speak from experience. It appears to be 
generated by infection, acting either on the mother, 
(vide Dr. Bromfield's case, Med. Com., vol. ii.) or 



♦ Mr. Hunter describes the •* oedematous" in6ainination 
(vol. i. p. 474.) as only one kind. I should think the varieties 
now specified may be established with advantage. 
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on the child shortly after birth, and generated, as 
it should appear, in the air of a lying-in hospital. 
It certainly cannot be contended that it originates 
from disorder of tiie child's digestive organs, but it 
may from the mother's; and Dr. Garthshore re- 
marks that the mother's indulging in spirituous 
liquors seemed frequently to aid its production. 

In the practice of the British Lying-in Hospital, 
it was found that the use of bark internally, gene- 
rally by clysters, and often combined with conf. 
arom., and the application of tepid and strong 
spirituous applications, succeeded best. 



nychia grft- 
•ome 
forms of ery- 



Subgenus II. Paronychia gravis vel profioida. 

.There are many important differences tietween An^a^oges 
paronychia and erysipelas ; yet, upon the whole, I twJSi ^n. 
tiioofiiit flie former would be with most propriety '^^'^^^ 

^o 1 x^ .^ forms 

included in a Genus, whose leading character it is ^^^^'^ 
to terminate in sloughing and suppuration. There 
are, indeed, considerable features of ' resemblance 
between them, of which these constitute an im- 
portant part, and the disposition to spread an- 
other. 

The characters, as well as the production of 



racters. 
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erysipelas,! ar^ exdlusively owing to the consti- 
tution ; wheresiB, paronychia, although wfacii lif 
spontaneous prigin^ it^ owns a similar causes yM 
may be, and often is, produced by abcidents oe- 
eurring to . healthy indiv jdctals, and in botti cases 
its ^progress ia nearly the same. 
^hJ[ht Like boilf and paronyebia mitis, it fan a .dispfi- 
sitian to suppur&ter but it is an inflammatioB so 
situated as to affect fibrous parts which, readfly 
slough, and is strictly confined by fascieey so diat 
from pressure also it has a strong, dispositioit ito 
mortification^ and to carry on all its processra ob- 
favourably. 

Either from the violence of the inflammation, its 
affecting sheaths of tendons, or the matter which 
is formed extending along them, the disposition is 
to spread, in which it differs materially from the 
P. mitis, atid hence there is pretty clear ground for 
placing them under difibrent Classes, and, of course. 
Genera. 

I may be censured for arranging Species, or^ it 
may be said. Varieties, of thesame disease under 
different Genera and Classes ; — but, m the first 
place, are they thie same disease ? A person shall 
have several whitlows in the last phalanges^ at the 
same time, or in succession ; or he may have two 
or more in the second; but I never saw an in- 
stance of the two kinds existing at the same time 
in the same individual. 
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I may be censured for separating them, because. "p"'',';,'„('" 
as the Jtame is the same, it may be liable to create v^l,<!,yZ."' 
confusion; but is it not the worst confusion to ^^^^''"^'p;;- 
blend under the same title diseases very different ? i!ov"^ ''"'" 
According to tliis mode of judging, it would be 
equally wrong to distinguish pustular ophthalmy 
from inflammation of the iris, or any other slruc- 
<ture of the eye. If any tiling is to be said about 
the name which still designates that paronychia 
which affects the middle phalanx, it is only in con- 
demnation ; for it is as perfectly inapplicable* as 
it would be to apply the term podagra to the gout 
in tlie hand. In truth, I believe the application of 
'the same name, in tbis instance, to two very dis- 
, similar diseases, has actually been productive of 
much mischief. 

Judging from what I have seen, and have "l^ily 'rfJ'f ini 
, reason to observe, I should conclude that there are '"*"■'""■ 

few diseases more destructive to the labouring 
, classes than this ; for their lives are not unfrequently 

compromised by its consequences, and their arms, 
thwids, or fingers, often rendered entirely useless 
I or lost. 

There are two varieties of paronychia mitis de- J^"„'','."',^.* 

scribed by authors, and also two of this kind. In *""'' 

the first, the matter is said to form in the sheath of 
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2f periSrtS^ the flexor, tendons ; in the second, under the peiri- 
^rtelT' fr^ osteum. ' I should susneQt that the latter ^re nei-f: 

necsTMU. 

tber .Qtore nor les$ tlian cases, of necrosis of. tbp^ 
phajbnx, inducing . (suppuration th^re^ as w^U. as^iti 
aii$r;.oth^ part of : th^ body^;: ;The, diagltoW' iCi 
chi0fly fguidjed hy : tiM foUow.ing circimst^mQe^: 
that the iumd does not ^well in.the. JiattofA and: th^ 
progress is not so rapid and Intense.. ' . 

In both) the practice is nearly the same; namely, 
if we ; cannot, prevent suppuration, to give the 
matter an early exit, the necessity of which, in:the 
lat Species, or that forming in the sheath of th^ 
tendons, is very pressiiig. 

2J5?**bi**V ^® ^^y attempt to. prevent the formation .of 
S^^^^n" matter in the very commencement, by leeches,, ice, 

ning. 

or golard, perfect rest and low diet being enjoined, 
a strong saline purge, and, if necessary, opium at 
night. Firm pressure has also been recommended ; 
alcaline solutions-; very hot water, ^c. - 
u it fails, a If these means fail, it will be highly wronff'to 

tree opening ' o «r o 

iiece«ary. ^^j^y fj^^ opemug, from which much harm, but no 
good, can accrue, and we should bear in mind the 
foHowing points : Ist^ that matter is generally 
formed by the third or fourth day ; 2nd, that its 
existence will not be rendered evident in the iSjfiger 
till a much later period, when the. mischief has 
been done ; 3rd, that after this time any attempts 
to produce discussion are idle, and an opening 
must be made; 4/7^ that if done early it will pre- 
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vent ali the mischievous consequences ; and, 5thly, 
even if matter should not yet have formed, it will 
be of essential service, and much less ' f^itiful m^ 
ffaaii later. , ; . i. • ^ 

' The incision should be free, and down to the 
matter, whether that be situated in the T sheath of 
the tendofa, or under the periosteum. 

When a surgeon has been called to a case of Conduct in 

*^ cases far ad> 

this kind, which has b^n allowed to extend to the ''*"*'**** 
band and arm, matter being contained under the 
fascia, and the skin above it immensely loaded^ 
'ibere is still the same principle td be pursued; 
namely, to make free openings : but, now, it is not 
always so easy to say where they are tojbe effected* 
The whole hand appears equally swoln and tense.; 
lio point of selection offers itself;, and no fluctua- 
tion can be satisfactorily distinguished. In such a 

case, a free incision should be made deep in .the Manner in 

' *■ wiiich open- 

original seat of the disease till the matter fairly ISfLader*** 

gushes out, which may, if necessary, Be continued 

upwards to the head of the metacarpal jy^no ..ii^- 

|ioirting that finger ;• for we shall tliereby give exit 

to the matter contained beneath the fascia of the 

hand, without risk of dividing the digital arteries, 

which might occasion serious haemorch age, -^at 

is to say, it might proceed beyond what could be 

safely borne, though doubtless within certain limits 

it would be of use. 

The points which 7mturally present .themselves 
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are the interspaces between the fingers; because 
here the fascia is deficient, and there is in all cases 
a pro<;ni9ion of fat, much increased by the loading 
of inflammation,' and, if the matter is also protruded 
at these places, as is often the case, there canmifc be 
a doubt AS to the propriety of selecting this situa- 
tion ; but if, as above supposed^ this is not a matter 
of certainty, we might plunge in the knife, to the 
great risk of wounding the vessels which are here 
situated*. In the former situation we are i^e; 
and, if it is desirable, we may problibly be able 
to get a director under the fascia, and cut it up 
more extensively towards the wrist, which is a 
safer plan than that of cutting into the hand to- 
wards the palmar ardi. Authors direct us to 
make openings in these cases, ** coute qui coute,*' 
and they are undoubtedly ri^t ; but, if these 
can be made without incurring the risk which 
might arise from the division of a vessel which 
would be likely to bleed much, and perhaps seri- 
ously^ under circumstances which undoubtedly 
render it a matter of great difficulty to secure it, it 
would be faar better to pursue such a method than 
to cut at random ; and I am more disposed to dwell 
upon this : point myself, from having witnessed 
several instances of profuse, and even alarming, 

♦ I put the nerves out of the question : iheir division is oi 
little comparative consequeiKre. 
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ha&morrhages from these vessels ; and it is not long 
since I was desired to see a man who had lost a 
full chamber-pot of blood from one of the digital 
arteries, which had ulcerated in consequence of the 
inflammation and ab^ce^a brought on by a com- 
pound fracture of tj^e second, phalanx. 

Above the wrist an opening may be made with 
confidence, midway bet\yeen the ulnar and radial 
arteries, but even here I have known profuse 
haemorrhage occur from cutaneous branches under 
infiammajtion. 

The bread-and-water poultice, moistened with a 
solution of lead, to the hand, and cold freely ap- 
plied to the arm, seem to be the be^t applici^tions 
'till the mischief has stopt. Then, and not till 
then, a day or two of fomentation and warm poul- 
ticing will probably improve the suppuration ; but 
the practice of wrapping up these limbB indiscrimi- 
nately in greasy poultices, has not b^n condemned 
without good rettson. 



i^ 
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GrENUs IV: Char. Disposition to phage- 

dsenic Ulceration and Sphacelus. 

Specks \st. From venereal poison. 

%id. mercurial poison. 

drd. Gangrena nosocomialis. 
A^tk. Sphacelus in the. labia of 
female infants. - 

ItVthSrori- These, with the exception of the last, owe their 

cin to morbid • • > At • n n t • \ • i*j^ 

poiBon, and ongin to thc influence of morbid poisons ; and it 

are exceed- * 

Md^deB*t?ul/"^^y ^^ observed, that two of them may be pro- 
duced either directly from the local application of 
the matter, or its introduction into the system;^ 
i. e.f die venereal phagedsBna and gangrena noso* 
comialis. They are acute, and often horridly rapid 
and destructive in their progress. 

Sri^kJo.*^*' The skin inflames around the ulcer from which 
they proceed, and the inflammation extends itself 
widely; its cellular texture loads with fluids, as 
well as the parts below, and becomes tense ; the 
pain and sensibility very great ; the skin ulcerates 
away with frightful rapidity ; the subjacent textures 
slough ; and a profuse ichorous discharge takes 
place from this ulcer, increasing the irritation. 
Every action in the part is morbid-^— there is no 
attempt at repair. 

The constitution, already disordered by the in- 
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Ihience of the poison, sympathizes in proportion to 
Hie degree of mischief and danger ; excessive vas- 
cular action takes place, which, as the vessels of the 
part are incapable of effecting the repair, only 
serves to increase the evil. Such are the leading 
characters of the general and local alTection in this 
description of cases. It is not my intention, be- 
cause from my own experience, it is not sufficiently 
competent for me, to enter particularly into the 
separate nature and treatment of these affections. 
I shall, therefore, only offer the general principles 
which it seems rational to adopt in the manage- 
ment of such diseases, and which are practically 
found to be the best. 

The increased vascular action is such, that itTi 
greatly tends to augment the mischief, and is the 
first thing which requires reduction, and a copious 
bleeding is generally of the greatest service, par- 
ticularly in tlie outset ; this it may be necessary to 
repeat according to circumstances ; but there is a 
time when it becomes injurious, and there are cases 
in which it may be improper even in the beginm'ng. 
Saline draughts in effervescence, and tartrit. autim. 
are also useful ; the former as refreshing and calcu- 
lated to correct morbid poison, the latter as tending 
to reduce vascular action. 

Another leading indication is to purify the blood ; 
for it is to he borne in mind, that the cause of all 
le.I^ljscliief is the irapvcfiuatiofl prthe Iflnti^ with 
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morbid matter, whidi irritates and injures the 
nervous system, and prevents the vessels in • the 
inflamed part from acting healthily . The objectiof 
depletion is to check the excessive actions till the 
system is relieved from this cause, as well as to 
aid in relieving it. It is a main object to ex- 
pose such a patient to abundance of cool, dry, 
and pure air, if possible. Secretions snould be 
procured from the skin and bowels by suck means 
as will not irritate. Small doses of opium, or of 
hyoBcyamus, are also useful in checking the exces- 
sive irritability ; and a full dose of opium at night 
properly guarded is often required, although not in 
all persons equally serviceable. 

^hen by depletion and other suitable means we 
have reduced the violence of action, the disease 
may still remain unsubdued, and the loss of power 
induced by the treatment may be calculated to in* 
crease it. To use Mr. Traverses expressions when 
speaking of an inflammation in the eye, which I 
cannot help thinking in many respects similar m its 
nature to those which we are now considering: 
'' When inflammations in their nature destructive, 
are arrested by the vigour of the means employed, 
the system stands in great need of the power thus 
lost, for its recovery to restore parts partially in- 
jured, and to supply the place of those which are 
destroyed*." 

• Travcrs. Sj/nopsis of Diseases of the jB//c. — P. 267. 
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I shall also take the liberty of extracting from 
the work I Iiave just quoted, the author's statements 
with respect to this, the acute suppurative inflam- 
mation of the conjunctiva ; because, granting the 
analogy, the inforniation is most important, since 
the indications of treatment to be met with in 
the modern works on inflammation of most autho- 
rity are either peculiarly indecisive on tliis point, 
or they deny the efficacy of bark and tonics, or 
prpnounce them injurious. 

" The vehement acute suppurative inflammation 
is sudden in its attack, accompanied with most 
severe darting pains ; the upper lid is in a few 
hours prolonged upon the cheek, owing to the in- 
filtration and enormous swelling of the tissue con- 
nefcting tlie conjunctiva to the tarsus. The cornea 
is nearly concealed by the fold of conjunctiva, 
which overlaps it all around, and the corneal sur- 
fece is dusky. The system sympathizes, chilliness 
is succeeded by a hot and dry skin, and the pulse is 
frequent and hard. The instant relief of a large ve- 
nesection is indescribable. The pain is mitigated, 
if not removed ; tlie pulse softened, and the patient 
sinks' into a sound sleep and perspires freely. Ujjon 
inspection, we observe the high scarlet hue and 
bulk of the chemosis sensibly reduced, and tlie 
cornea has a brighter aspect." 

" But it is rarely that a single blow suflices to 
vanquish the disease, especially where it arises, ah 



• 
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is most frequently the case, from the contact of 
morbid matter." " With large blood-lettingd rf^ 
I>eat^d, subject to the discretion of the practttiotibr; 
until the inflammation yields^ a brisk catharsis 
should be combined, and this followed by ti tea- 
spoonful of a solution of emetic tartar every hour; 
so .as to keep up a state of nausea, perspiration, 
and faintness." " If, when the lowering plan his 
been pushed to the extent of arresting aAite ' in- 
flammation, the patient being at ' the same time 
sunk and exhausted, the cornea shews a lack lu^re 
and raggedness of its whole surface, ^c.,** " the 
portion so marked out will infallibly be detached 
by a' rapid slough, unless by a successful rally of 
the patient*s powers, we can set up the adh^^ 
action so as to preserve in sitA that which may re- 
main transparent." • ? ^; 

" To know how far to go, and not outstep tfie^ 
boundary; to know when to venture upon ashori; 
and sudden reverse of treatment is the great difll- 
culty of this highly important case." P. 263 etseq., 
aiid p. 1 19, he mentions one of these cases where by 
" the highest tonic regimen, bark, wine, and opiuni, 
followed close upon a very active and bold de- 
pletion, the anterior chamber was fortunately and 
unexpectedly preserved." 

Such has been the disrepute into which bark and 
tonics generally have fallen, that it appeared ahniost 
necessary to meet tliis general censure with some 
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high authority, and such I must consider Mr. 
Travers's to be. Of their use I have no doubt ; the 
difficulty is to seize the fitting case and fitting time. 

Of gangrena nosocomialis such excellent ac- 
counts have lately been given by authors whose 
means of observation are equal to their talents, . 
that I shall not take up any time, unnecessarily on 
this subject. 

Venereal, and the mercurial phagedaena, may 
exist independently of one another ; but it more 
generally arises from the effect of the medicine in- 
creasing the effect of the poison, instead of destroy- 
ing it ; either from the nature of the case, or con- 
stitution in which it is employed, or the manner in 
which it is administered. At all events, during 
the state of increased general action, the use or 
continuance of mercury is highly injurious ; but 
there are some medicines which appear to possess 
an undoubted efficacy in preventing or curing the 
.effects of both these poisons, particularly sarsa- 
parilla and nitric acid ; these will not supersede the 
. means which have been mentioned in cases highly 
aputC;, but they are decidedly useful in those which 
. are pot so, or those which are protracted. I have 
indeed heard nitric acid extolled as a specific in 
these cases, but I have not mjrself seen it answer 
such expectations. 

Where bark agrees, and it is given at the proper 
time, much may be hoped from it ; but where it 
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disagrees with the stomach, it must be giren up, 
M^ when it has wswered the purpose.,!, e., tmU- 
blisbed the adhesive acti<m, it does.ilol seemide- 
sjirab{e,tj» continue it^;Utite8S there is profose $up- 
pui;atiioii { it ought to be properly combined^ and I 
beltcive it in the best plan to ^ve it decidedly ior a 
short time. 

LocaL Local remedies are highly important. In tlie 

very acute stage, I believe, baihiBg the ulcer, fre- 
quently with tepid water or decoction of poppy 
heads, and applying poultices made either with the 
lotio Opii or simple water, is the best phm to pur- 
sue* Afterwards, nitric acid lotion, freah lemon- 
juice, acetous acid, fermenting poultices, charcoal, 
bark, decoction of bark and wine, solutions of 
argent, nitrat, hemlock, ^c, may be tried. Biit 
none should be continued which renders the sore 
more painful, and they should be carefully watdied. 

Observations It sccms a favourfte armiment with many authors. 

on iocal re- o y > 

"*****'"• that where a number of remedies are recommended, 
none are in reality usefiil, and the amendment, 
when it does occur, they say ought to be ascribed 
to nature; however, when I see a sloughing sore, 
which has beeti painfiil and spreading for days, 
amend in one night and become easy upcm the em- 
ployment of a particular application, and alter its 
character again upon its being discontinued, I am 
compelled to believe it has been useful ; and the 
result of experience in common ulcers atmply con- 
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firms the covicIusiDn : the dedderatam in the present 
instance is to know what apfdlcation to use in~ a 
particalw case; for while we are trying a^ great 
Qiany, the time for doing good may be lost ; and 
wlMft 18 worse^ we may be teasing our patient by a 
4Baocession of fresh irritations ; and this is so often 
the case, that I am almost disposed to believe that 
until ttie practice in each case is better settled than 
at present, it would be the wisest plan upon the 
whole, to adhere generally to the soothing mode, 
-but having recourse to others where this notori- 
ously fails, or reason or experience clearly points 
out a better, and being governed by this caution, 
that we do not persist in the use of any thing which 
increases pain and does not evidently prove ser- 
^eable. 



idortijicaliony or Phagedank Ulceration of the 

Labia. 

Drs. Garthshore and Underwood have described 

>an irynpelatous affection of a very serious nature, 

whi($h attacks, children newly born Who have been 

exposed to the unwholesome, and perhaps infec- 

tioiur,; air of lying-in hospitals; vide p. 272. 

Mr. Kinder Wood has since given an interestins: Mr. Kinder 

^ ^ Wood's de- 

paper in the seventh volume of the MedtcO'Cfdrur- •^^'^p'*""- 

gicai Transactions^ on a disease incident to the 

labia of female children from one to six years old. 
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and which seems to have proved uncommonly fatal. 
He; mentions having seen twelve cases, of whioh 
ten died ; but he ascribes this extreme fatality 'is a 
cpDsid^abie' degree to th^ patients not having 
received proper^ care and early medical attendimee* 
, A v^ry djusordered «tate of health, with fever, 
precedes for about two. or three days the appear- 
ance of an inflammation resembling erysipelas on 
the labia> one or both, which is shortly followed by 
an eruption of aphthous vesicles extending along tiie 
perinaeum to the anus, and to a considerable dis- 
tance around, terminating in deep ulcerations, 
which continue to spread till the little patient is 
destroyed. 

It differs from E. infantilis in the age, in the 
situation, in the sex (being always in female clul- 
dren), and in the result of treatment, this not 
bearing stimuli, which are very beneficial in that. 

The paleness of the countenance is marked and 
peculiar, the bowels torpid, the stools dark and 
unhealthy. 

There is extreme pain in voiding urine, so as to 
cause the child to retain it for a great length of 
time. 

In one case only he saw it produce mortificaticin 
instead of ulceration. 

His local plan of treatment is by bathing the 
part in^.a tepid lead lotion, and applying bread 
poultices made with the solution of lead ; ahd when 
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the tilcers clean, dressing them witii an ointment 
made with the white oxyd. 

His general plan, by laxatives of calomel and 
rhubarb, or senna ; and as lie considers it an in- 
flammation of low character by giving bark, con- 
feet, arom,, and support by diet 

Having stated thus much, I must now say, that I c.«i 
have myself met with four cases, which I conceive ^^'i 
to be in a considerable measure analogous to those 
described by Mr. Wood ; but in three of them a 
considerable slough formed ; they all did well. 

The First. Mary Davey, «(. 13, was a phy- 
sician's patient in the hospital, with pulmonary 
complaints and extreme disorder of the health ; a 
slough having formed of about the size of half-a- 
crown on the left labium with considerable sur- 
rounding inflammation, I was desired to see her ; 
her general health improved under the use of the 
medicines Dr. Daniell ordered ; camphorated spirit 
was applied on lint, and a poultice over it ; she 
«ooD got well. 

The Second. A daughter of a master brick- 
layer, about nine years of age, in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, had a similar slou^ in a similar situa- 
tion, but far more irritable ; her health disordered, 
as Mr. Wood describes. Poultices made ^th the 
opium lotion were applied at first ; and when the 
slough separated, the foul sore which remained was 
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dressed with equal parts of port wine and decoctioQ 
of bark, under which it cleaned and healed ; proper 
][Mirgktives and light tonics were given. 

Theiie was an utter impossibility of voiding unae 
in tills case, and I was obliged to draw it off fcMr 
two or three days. 

The Third. A little girl, about four years old, 
wasihe psrtient of % medical gentleman in this city, 
who was so obliging as to ask me to see ber. She 
had be^n ill a considerable time, and had an im- 
mense phageddiiic idcer, which had desd;royed a 
part dS Ihb la'bia; tbe periingum, and (he septtim 
between the vagina and rectum; she recovered 
under 1^ use tyf foimentiitioiis m^de with decoc^dn 
of oalt bark tod dresstngs trf'bark ointment, prqier 
support, and opitihi. ; 

TheFoUfii^. A iehild of Aie name of ¥ar^ ^. 
1^ moiftbs, was bttely %rought to me, with a tPRfHer- 
^ial stottgh ^n the Idft ]a:bium about the size of ^ 
drilling ; there were some aphthous vesk^fes aromii 
it ; it was thrown off in a few days, and heided 
under the use of a poultice made Wfth thd loCk) 
opjl ; mild stimuli Were tried, but pns^ed ihjuti wn ; 
idle "^o had gentle jMirges, with hyd. cMi^mla, 
gAd rhubarb. 
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Genus V. C/iar. Disposition to Mortifica- 
tion. 

Species 1st. Frotnpressureinunsoundcon- 
stitutions, in old people, or 
in others during fever, or 
other Uiseases. 
2d. From the effects of poverty, 

scurvy, ^c. 
3d. From the use of unsound rye 

as food. 
4fA. From disease of vessels. 



The inflammations of tiiis genus have a direct '^°'' 
[.tendency to mortification, so strong and immediate 
tma, in many cases, to be scarcely perceptible before 
• 'the occurrence of that state, particularly in the 
[ fourth species. They seldom increase with any 
great degree of rapidity until towards the end of 
the scene, when the general sympathy is much ex- 
cited, and speedily leads to fatal consequences in a 
great number of instances, the powers of the sys- 
tem being of necessity very weak. 

It may be observed of this genus, that the skin is 
primarily attacked with mortification, in tht/ourth 
Lit ulcerates. 
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Spec. Ut. From Pressure, in bad constitutioos, 

old age, or during fever, or other 
disease. 



BffBCtt of 



When parts are quite healthy, and the constitu- 
j^^f»* tion is so too, (which is perhaps essential to the 
former), pressure will very rarely induce sphacelus. 
The first endeavour of nature is to re-establish the 
circulation, notwithstanding the obstruction ; hence 
the part reddens, and if it can it swells ; but if this 
purpose cannot be effected, either the part pressed 
upon is rendered callous, or, if this cannot be ac- 
complished, it is removed by the absorbents, an 
ulcer being formed ; and as the part is healthy, 
this ulcer will be a simple loss of substance, with a 
surface secreting good pus, and ready to granulate 
healthily if the pressure be removed ; and, if it does 
produce sphacelus, this will have little disposition 
to spread*. 
iiiBiiiiMitby. But if the parts are unsound, or the constitution 
disordered and weak, it will generally be removed 
by mortification, or will partly ulcerate and partly 
mortify ; and the ulcerative inflammation will be 
far different from that which we may observe when 
the parts are healthy. 
SSgt' ^* Th® slough formed def(^nds the sensible parts 
beneath in a great degree from the forther efiects 
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of pressure, and it separates very slowly. It gene- 
rally extends through the whole of the parts pressed 
upon, and sometimes further ; but it does not often 
possess the disposition to spread. 

Mortification from pressure in a healthy con- 
stitution will legitimately fall under the head of 
Mechanical Injuries ; in the present case we sup- 
pose it to he unsound, either in chronic cases, such 
as diseases of the hip, spine, or in dropsy; or in 
acute, as typhus or compound fracture ; or it may 
be simply weak as in the very aged. 

In the second description of cases, it is not a" 
little singular that it should have such tittle dispo- ^i 
sition to spread ; for, as mortification, when it oc--p 
curs as an original disease, is attended with fever 
approaching often to a typhoid character, we 
might d priori expect, that originating from pres- 
sure, or any cause, during such a state, it would be 
greatly disposed to spread, which is often not the 
case ; when, however, it does so, the fate of the 
patient is thereby greatly accelerated. 

It is our duty to prevent the formation of sloughs n 
by avoiding pressure on parts likely to suffer ; and 
if inflammation has commenced, it may be treated 
by bathing it in a little warm camphorated spirit, 
and applying some soap cerate *. When sloughs 

* When inflammation or excoriation are ihe result of the 
iiritadoi) of acrid secretions, (often combined with pressare), 
ballitng it in warm water, and applying the oinlmenls of zinc 
or lead, constitute the mo&t proper plan. 
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have formed, I believe, pledgits of the warm di* 
gestive, covered with linseed poultices, or ijbfi flir- 
mepting poultice, are the best applipatirnis ; and 
when the sloughs have separated, a very favoiflrite 
iq)plication in our hospital, the bals. copaib. on lint. 
Ttiis form of mortification is often of v(^ seriow 
consequence ; for there are many lives Iqrt in the 
latter stages of fevers and other acute diseases, 
which, by early attention to prevent this miacliief, 
mi^t have been saved. 

Spec. 2d. From the Effects of Poverty, Scurvy, 

Mortification may proceed either from pimple 
debifity, or firom debility connected with an impure 
state of the blood. 

When it arises simply from debility, it occurs in 
thpse persons who have not sufficient strength to 
si^port an upri^ posture, and it takes place 
in those parts which are pressed upon, and 
may therefore be considered under the last head ; 
but piressure will prove a cause of mortification 
where there is no debility, and debility will occa- 
sicm it under a very trivial degree (rf pressure, 
and this often h^pens in the aged and those ex- 
hausted by disease. 

But there is a species of mortification, which 
occurs to all ages, independently of the influence of 
any external cause, in persons who are depressed, 
exhausted, and disordered by insufficient and imr 
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proper food; who are plunged iiitn a state of 
abject poverty and distress, pnvticularly if they 
have impaired their digestive organs by the use of 
spirituous liquors; but, although the weakness in 
these cases is often great, yet it is far from suffi- 
cient to account for the appearance of gangrene oa 
the tips of the ears, nose, toes, lingers, ^c, with 
which these wretched objects present themselves at 
our hospitds. They are rather owing to the im- 
pure state of the blood, and arc often accompanied 
with petechia, bleeding gums, antl indeed many 
symptoms approaching to scurvy. 

The disposition to spread is not great ; and if 
moderate warmth and a light nourishing diet can 
be obtained, tlie slougbs soon separate and the 
patient does well. 



Spec. 3d. 



From the Use of unsound Rye as 
Food. 



The eftects of this substance are truly remark- 
able, and Dr. Thompson's work on Inflammation 
contains a very excellent statement of the facts 
which have been published respecting it. It seems 
to be analogous in some degree to the mortification 
produced by poverty and improper food, and it 
seems to deserve a place by the side of these. 

A state so peculiar, induced by a particular 
kind of aliment, must be considered a» owing to a 
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change produced in the blood ; and in addition to 
many others, such as sea-scurvy, ^c, strongly tendi 
to support the truth of the humoral pathology, if 
not to the full extent credited by the ancients, at 
least farther than is conceded by the fashion 4d 
modem times. The efTects produced by a vege- 
table diet on carnivorous animals, as appearing in 
the experiments made by M. Majendie are also 
very analogous. 

Spec. 4*th. From Ossification, or other Disease 

of Vessels', 

The cases of mortification to which I now allude 
are those which have been so admirably described 
by Mr. Pott*, 

There seems great reason to 'believe that this 
kind of mortification arises from a diseased state of 
the vessels, often connected with' ossification, which 
indeed has of, late, and on high authority f , been 
accounted its cause, although Mr. Pott is of a con- 
trary opinion. It is certain that this' disease is 
generally found in those whose arteries are so 
affected; but, on the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that we have facts enough b^ore us to 

* Cases occasionally occur in the legs of elderly men of a 
similar stamp, in which the skin at the edges mortifies in spots 
and repeatedly, and ultimately may prove fatal. 

t Hodgson. Diseases rf Arteries, &c.*r>P. 41. 
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prove, that mortification is no necessary result of 
an impediment in the principal channels. I should *' 
be more disposed to believe that the defect is in i™ 
the minute vessels themselves, less obvious to the*™ 
senses than that of the larger branches, but not to «" 
be rejected on that account, for the same causes'™ 
which would be likely to induce disease in the one 
set, may not improbably do so in the others, and 
the decayed state of the body, generally indicated 
by the loss of hair, teeth, ^c, and the dull colour 
of the extremities marking defective circulation, 
together with the very peculiar appearance of the 
countenance, seem to render this probable. Mr. 
Pott, who was so keen an observer must have met 
with many instances in which there was not ossi- 
fication, or he would not have advanced the asser- 
tion. The following very curious case seems a 
further example ; for the opportunity of seeing it I 
am indebted to the friendship of Mr. Jofinson of 
this city. 

Dec. 1820. M. Walker, at. 42; a woman lot 
whose face and a considerable part of the body is ^=j 
covered with a scorbutic eruption, and whose gums 
seem to have suffered from the same affection, has 
been feeble and sickly all her life. 

Eighteen years since she bad mortification of the 
little finger of the left hand, which extended to the 
bone, and it then appears that she was treated with 
stimuli and good flupport. Since that time the 
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fore finger and thumb have been always Jiabl^, to 
nlperatipn if not covered with plasters, aocl her feet 
tender and liable to vesications; her hand very 
ofteu painfi^ ; the circulation not natural ; ^Qr, to 
^$e her owq expressions, when dying with cold^ ip 
her feet and band, she has been covered ^itb per- 
sipiration on her fac^ and chest. For i^ome yefj;s 
she has b^en subject to palpitation, bi|t the statei qf 
der pulse does npt intimate any organic disj^ase ^ 
the hear^ ; nor is there the l^^st/cel of i^sificfit]^ 
or thickening of the rad^ artery ; and ^H' O|ore, 
Mr. Johnson, who lately removed on^ fii^gef^ as- 
sures me there was no trace of ossifipation ther^ ; 
^xi authority not to be questioned* : . , 

. A few weeks since, when I saw h^, three or 
fouc fingers and toes on e^ ojf tj^ left Umbt w^fe 
slou^ing, inflammation was ext^f^^Q^g up the hand 
|tqd wrist, and the right foot bad on^, ^ begine 
ning to $Jpugh, (the right arm tern^nated at; b^ 
just below the elbow) ; in short she was in ^ m(M 
dirtressii^ situation, and sp^riog great piain^ : The 
ravt^es oi th^ disease ar^ pHu^ completely nrrci^, 
aJ94 she is left with n p^t of the li^tl^ 61^4^ m^ 
thumU ^ bfiT on^ lysmA and three toes of the ^ 
foot, and all tho^e pi^ tbe i^igbt, m^ th^ ^)S9FS 
iprbere they htfie sepiurat^ arc^ n^^J^ly boftl^d* < This 
qpprQvem^j^ is tl> be attribHt^ ^ tbe ffsfijff 
opi^mJ, bark, «nd wiiiiB,, with Yfhich«fte b«ftWi$3f ¥ 
Mr. J. hasi liberally supplied M- Shi9f ^tt^ibut;^ 
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much to the opium, which tias relieved the pain, 
aiid she feels does her good : she has taken six 
grains in the twenty-four hours. 

This horrible state of slonghing came on about 
five months since, and began in the hand. 

She is married, but has had no family, and has 
now ceased to menstruate two years. She has 
half brothers and sisters, who are healthy. 

Mr. J. tells me he has observed eruptions in 
other cases of this affection. 

This mortification is probably not so much thevaiBii 
result of the ossification as the generally-impaired 'S^^, 
state of the vascular system, of which that is one rti"»ry' 
consequence ; and it would appear that the vessels, HJ^i^ 
under these circumstances, have lost their common 
powers of repairing injury. 



" I liave at this moment under my care, an old '^' 
man, who has a large ulcer on the dorsum of the 
foot, which has spread gradually from the root of 
the great-toe, amputated three years ago on ac- 
count of mortification of this kind, since which it 
has never healed, altJiough every endeavour has 
been used, both by my friend and colleague, Mr. 
Barnes, under whose care he was placed shortly 
after the toe had been removed, and more recently 
by myself, he having been, after a long interval, 
re^admitted under me. 



'' There is a large deep filcef of Itbbut one iii6kf 
and a half by one inch, with hardened white edgeir 
and a glassy bottom m vokkh there is Hot a trate 
of a grdmdaii&n to be seen^ and thiere is commonly 
a piece of loose slough towards the Upper ^|^ 
which is slowly giving way. It has not in the 
least the character of cancer, or any species of 
incurable viicer, and tiie pus secteted is tolerably 
good i .the pain considerable/ and, indeed^ if ^any 
dressings are employed Which do not accord witii 
the sensibility of the part, exquisite; and when 
irritation is produced by any cause there is' a eon- 
siderable degree of CBdematous erysipelail M^ 
rounding it H^ is fifty-nine years of age ; rathef 
spare; complains^ of no other malady, kit the 
arterial system is universally diseased* The tadiel 
artery of the right limb is converted into a tube m 
which no pulse can be felt. The femoral alrtery 
on the side <tf the foot affected ; where it quits the 
abdomen, is also a large hardened tube in wfasefa 
pulsations can be with difficulty peteeived, ^and 
lower down they are entirely lost. On the left 
side the radial artery can just be distinguisheik 
The principal diffbrence which the man can pei^ 
ceive between the two arms, is, that: one grow* 
cold sooner than the other, and is freqiienilji 
affected with tinging. There seems no other 
reason for the sore not healing, but the vesaeh 
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being incapable of effecting the process of re- 
paration." 

Tliis was written in the autumn of the year 
1818 ; soon afterwards I discharged him, as in- 
curable: and in the severe winter of 1819, he 
died. 



These cases are sometimes very rapid in their ThE»f <«* 
progress ; and, instead of proving destructive after J^H.'J'i^ 
a duration of weeks, months, or even years, they o[hm™«rV 
put an end to the patient's existence in a few days; 
such are the cases which sometimes occur in the 
hixurious and wealthy, after cutting a corn, or iit- 
flicting some slight injury, on the foot. 

They do not always terminate fatally, but it 
sometimes happens that there are powers of con- 
stitution to arrest their progress, aod the feet 
separate at the instep or at the ankle, and people 
have been known to survive the process many 
years. 

In general, however, the progress is as follows : p'-p™ i- 
For a time, the mortification spreads, and then is 
arrested by adhesive inflammations. We are led 
to hope that the dead parts will be thrown off, but 
it seems as if those nearer the centre were in- 
oapabie of completing the work, and the inflamma- 
tion and sloughing commence anew ; the counte- 
nance becomes more and more haggard; an in- 
creased degree of pyrexia is induced ; and perhaps 
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HaPt patient may now sink, or it iiiay again 8tofi» 
and again go on in a similar manner, tiU death 
ensues*. 

TreatmflDt. The plan of treatment reeommaaded by Mr. 
Pott, is the free fite of opimn in^^ divided doses, and 
the application of emollient fomentations mU 
poultices, which sometimes does succeed in arrest* 
mg the misdhief, though in the cases I have Wit* 
Mssed, by no means so frequently as we nnqght 
esLpecl from his account 

A steady and well-directed plan of sapport-wfl) 
giye the best chance, when the disease has stivpt; 
to enable the adjacent fmrts to throw off the deadw 
Mr. Abernethy infonned me^ a. shbrt time sineei 
that he hlid been indtieed to apply the adfafesive 
straps, in ar case of this kind, after other meaoi 
had failed; and with^ success. 

K wfe £nd these cases disposed to extend by 
successive sloughing, notwitbstanding all ckir em^ 

Qaestion of dcavours, what conduct is to be pursued? Tlie 
patient is-kSt witih the; aUternative of amputatioa or 
death) aha thtf former • oflEers but a very precariiM|k 



bbtoce of escape. <X oohrse the degree of prolns' 
bility of die piatient's dohig wdl, will depend upa* 
the state of his vasodar system^, whether very nmcii 
diseaaeljl or uot, — ^hiii renueming staamia,'— ilnd his 
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• The mortification induced by disease of the heart, m 
brge vettdbi seems to be of thfi same kind. 
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means of being able to support himself with the 
comforts his remaining period of existence will 
require. 
■ The probability of the operation succeeding, is 
grounded upon the fact, that, higher in the limb, 
the powers of the parts may be equal to the repair 
of a large wound, although below they are incapa- 
ble of throwing off a slough. Under these circum- r^^ 
stances, it appears to me to be the duty of a sur- '^'^ 
geon to state fairly and explicitly to the patient »"hi 
wid his friends the state of the case, and leave'""* 
them to decide what shall be done. 

If it should be determined that the operation 
ia to be performed, the following case is well 
calculated to hold out some hope in apparently 
most desperate circumstances : 

J. Webber, at. 68, was admitted a patient of a 
the hospital in April, 1817; the left foot having^,"; 
mortified as high as the ancle, after repeated at- 
tempts to limit, and throw off the dead part. 
The effects of age had been increased by free 
Hving at an earlier period; his arteries generally 
were thickened ; his hands, the right foot, and 
foee, were of a dusky colour, approaching to 
livid ; and the blood, pressed out of the small 
vessels, returned at a very tardy pace : he was 
thin, sluggish, partly deaf, and toothless. 

Such a man, perhaps, held life by a valueless 
tenure, and it might rather be deemed cruelty than 
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kindness to arrest his progress to the grave ; hui 
he suffered extreme pain, and I felt it my duty to 
tell him what alone could be done (for opium auf* 
ficed only to mitigate it), but (iilly stated the ob- 
jections. He did not hesitate to desire that am-» 
putation might be performed, more actuated, I 
believe, by the hope that the operation would 
terminate his sufferings, than anxious to escape 
from death ; and he would not have cared if they 
had ended on the table with his life. From all the 
circumstances of his case, his age and infinnitaea, 
such an event was by no means improbable ; but I 
guarded against it as well as I could, by giving 
him a considerable quantity of brandy-and-water^ 
and, laudanum, before I commenced. 

I chiefly grounded 'my hopes of its succeeding 
upon the firmness and steadiness of the puls6. 

One ground of apprehension was, that the ar* 
teries might -have been found in such a state as 
to endanger the success of the ligatures. To 
lessen this as much as possible, I amputated in 
the thigh ; and, although the femoral artery was 
much thickened, it so happened that every thing 
succeeded in this respect. Several vessels bled 
freely, which I was rather pleased to see, and re* 
quired ligature. 

It would occupy too much time to relate the 
various circumstances which subsequently occurred, 
although sufficiently interesting : it may be suflS* 
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cient to say, that, after being for a long time in a 
very perilous state, he ultimately recovered. 

For the first few days he approached to that 
condition which is by Mr. Hunter termed Dissolu- 
tion. — There was constant tremor and subsultus, — 
muttering delirium, — and the sweat of relaxation: 
however, by constantly supplying him with wine, 
brandy, opium, and suitable nourishment, at short 
intervals, he was kept up. 

I expected to have seen the stump slough, but 
this did not happen excepting in two or three 
patches of skin which were more exposed to pres- 
sure than the rest ; the suppuration, however, was 
bad, and there was much disposition to the ulcera- 
tive inflammation. 

The dressing, applied after the first days, was 
lint, dipped in equal parts of decoction of bark and 
port- wine, — an application I have frequently found 
very useful where a grateful stimulus is required 
and the parts want tone. 

This man was discharged in the autumn of 1818, 
and lived till the winter of 1819-20, when he sunk 
under the cold of that very severe season. 
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CLASS SECOND, 

ion spreads from the disposition to limit being deficient. 

ORDER FIRST. 

In vital organs, e. g. 

, as typhus, puerperal fever, measles, scarlatina maligna, small-pox, 
dysentery, in aphthte, ifc. 

. In absorbents, 
L veins, 
L ' arteries. 

ORDER SECOND. 

)1 parts, or thf>se of secondary consequence. 

to produce a temporary increase, and morbid state of the secretions 
of the part, and to resolve. 

al inflammations of the skin. (Cutaneous inflammations.) 
1 inflammations of mucous membranes. 

n to unhealthy suppuration. 

r 1st- Cysts of chronic abscesses ^ 
\ of J ^nd. bursas t M^hen open. 

[ Srd, . tumors J 

on to resolve, or to suppurate and slough, 
s. 

aodes. 
urn. 
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No. I. 



The following may be considered rather as lists of 
those inflammations which have been' treated of by 
some of the most approved modem surgical authors, 
than as offering any arrangements of them upon 
pfinciple. 

Dr. Kirklandy in his Medkal Surgery^' after speak- 
ing of the causes and nature of inflammation gene- 
rffly, treats of the following kinds : — 



Simple inflammation of the skin. 
Erysipelas. 

, local 
critical, 
phlegmonoid. 
Phlegmonoid rheumatism. 
Gout. 

Inflammatory oedema. 
Ophthalmia. 
Phlegmon and abscess. 
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Abscesses requiring particular treatment. 

under the aponeurosis of tiie temporal 

muscle, 
in the lachrymal sac and duct, 
of the cornea. 

antrum, 
lymphatic abscess in the antrum, 
in the chin. 

in the (broat. Angina interna, 
in the axilla, 
in the mamma. 

.. I«t ^Encysted. 2d. Common. 

3d. Glandular. 4ih. ChnHiic 

and lymphatic. 

psoas. 

about the anus. 

\st. Common inflammation. 2d. In- 
flammation at the side of the gut 
3d. Large critical abscess, 
in the perinsum and scrotum. 

testicles, 
under the fascia of the thigh. 

foot. 
Paronychia. 
Carbuncle. 

Phlegmonoid oedema terminating in inspiissation. 
Gangrenous abscesses, 

a. about the anus. b. about the foot and toes 
in old pi^ople. 



Stnimx. 

Swelled glands. 

On the dysliymeny, or sero-purulent abscesses. 

abscesses of the joints. 

lymphatic abscesses, (inflamed burse.) 

Mr. Pearson proposes " to comider an inflamma- 
tion as an homogeneous disease, possessing one de* 
terminate character ;" and he also adds, '* wlien it ia 
further considered that the indications of cure in 
every true inflammation are nearly similar, the pro- 
priety of multiplying species will be rendered ex- 
tremely doubtful." • 

He treato of the following separately : 

Mammary abscess. Chilblain. 

Paronychia. Burns and scalds. 

Lumbar abscess. Erysipelas and zona. 

Gangrene and sphacelus. CEdema. 
Carbuncle. 



Mr. Burn divides inflammation into the valida, 
debilis, and assuefacta. He does not enter into any 
regular description of different species, but for the 
most part speaks generally of inflammation and its 
treatment, or rather of the three kinds mentioned 
above and their treatment. He, however, gives an 
account of inflammation as situated in the brain, ey«, 
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lungs, stomachy intestines, urethra, and bladder ; glan^^' 
dular parts, skin^ and cellular membrane; bones and 
muscles. 

Dr. Thompson divides injflanmiations into the acute 
and chronic, simple and specific, sthenic and asthenic ; 
and he treats of the different modesi/c^ terminations of 
inflammation, adliesipn, suppuration, ulceration, and 
mortification. He describes the effects and phenQ* 
mena of inflammation as they appear in different 
organs and tissues ; he treats in particular of inflam* 
mations from excessive heat or cold, and of hospit^ 
gangrene ; but the value of Dr. Thompson's ;work 
chiefly seems to depend upon the excellent views it 
contains of the general principles.. of treatnient; be 
expressly laments the want of arrangement now 
existing. » n 

Mr. S. Cooper. In the last edition of his.£>t/f- 
gkal Dictionary, which, as his most recent ,wor^ 
which treats of this subject, and as the most cdOL^^ 
prehensive, and indeed generally speaking, as tlv.^ 
most authentic and valuable digest of British surger^r 
hitherto published, I prefer quoting ; besides an esc— 
cellent disquisition on inflammation generally, an4 
exclusively of those species which owe thqir origin U 
mechanical or chemical injury, to scrofula or other 
specific causes, and those situated in the organs of 
sense, separately describes the following: 
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Abscesses in the antrum. :' ■ : 

about the anus ; f . e^^ 

1st. Phyma. 

2d. Erysipelas. 

3d. Gangrenous absc^sfes. 
The fourth witiiout denomination, but it 

seems to oorrespoAd with chronic boil. 
Inflammation of burse, >; 

Carbuncle. 
Chilblains. 
Eczema mercuriale. 
Erysipelas. 

a. phlegmonodes. 

b. bilious. I 

c. local. 
Purunculus. 

a. acute. 

b. chronic. 
Herpes. 

Gangrena nosocomialis. 

Phlegmonous inflammation. 

Lumbar abscess. ^ 

Mammary abscesses. 

Hernia humoralis. 

Urinary abscesses. 

Inflammation of veins. 

Paronychia, four kinds ; t. e., 

Two in the last phalanx, one in the second 
phalanx, in the sheath of the tendons, and one 
in the same phalanx under the periosteum. 
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BoYER treats of 

Inflammation generally. 

Abscesses generally. 

phlegmonous abscesses* 

cold abscesses. 

abscesses by congestion. 

Gangrene in the order mentioned Appendix No. 3. 

Bums. 

Of the inflammation attending mechanical injuries. 

Of that consequent on the stings and bites of ^re- 

nomous animals. 

Of erysipelas generally. 

in the face. 

of fistulous erysipelas, zona or zoster. 
Of phlegmon. 

boil. 

anthrax, the mild and malignant. 

inflammatory diseases of the prgans of sense, 

bones, joints, testicles, mamms, ^c. 

The above sketch may probably be considered as 
exhibiting a tolerably fair view of the mamiear or 
order, (if we may use the term), in which the villous 
kinds of inflammation are arranged in those modern 
systems of surgery which are in most repute in this 
country and in France. In the various oeleborateiS 
nosologies which have been pubjfjishf^d . at different 
limes, we find arrangemciiiits of ipflummation which 
to. me appear eminendy defective. . Mfif^y we meet 
with;.divorced from those to whiq|i Ife^ ai;^ naturally 
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allied, from the consideration of some circumstances 
to which leading importance has been attached, al- 
though, as it should appear without sufficient reason ; 
and they are collected into groups with other diseases 
from analogies of little comparative value : thus in 
Sauvage's we find anthrax, cancer, and paronychia, 
brought together in the order maculae. In Linneus's 
classification we meet with ophthalmia grouped with 
hemicrania and cardialgia in the order intrinseci. 
In Yogel we find rheumatism in the same order 
(dolores) with stone and colic ; and Cullen arranges 
bubo and hydrarthus in the same order with cancers, 
aneurysm, and verruca (tumores), ^c. ^c. 
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To the remarks I have already made on the 
question, whether debility of the capillary vessels is 
the final cause of inflammation^ I wish to add the 
following : 

1st Is it not improbable that the same cause would 
induce debility of one set of vessels (capillaries), and 
increased action of another (arteries) ? 

2d. If the action of the larger arteries which, ac- 
cording to this supposition propels the bh>od, be in- 
creased in inflammation, why should the motion of 
the blood in the capillaries be slower, or even ar- 
rested altogether ? 

8d. If the arteries contracted to propel the blood, 
would they not feel hard while contracting, soft when 

dilating ? 

itth. The chief data upon which Dr. W. Philip 
and Dr. Hastings argue, are derived from experi- 
ments made on the membranes of living animals with 
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stimulating fluids, alcohol particularly. The general 
result of these experiments has been already stated, 
p. 21), as reported by them ; and from these it should 
appear, that diminished redness and increased circu- 
lation were the immediate results ; increased redness 
and diminished circulation the further consequences 
of such applications. Now the conjunctiva of the 
human eye is a membrane as freely exposed to obser- 
vation as any that can he mentioned; but if we apply 
an alcoholic stimulus (vinum opii, for instance), to 
this, we find it immediateli/ reddens without going 
through any intermediate stage, a phenomenon at 
variance with those which have been observed in the 
experiments alluded to. What is the inference? — 
that from this and many other facts of the same 
nature, we should be led to form any conclusions in 
this matter not without great caution and distrust. 

5i/i. With respect to the increased temperature in 
inflammation, Dr. W. Philip was well aware that 
this phenomenon bears very strongly on the point in 
question, and he labours to explain it with his wonted 
talent and to his satisfaction on the data wtiich phy- 
siology then offered*, but the investigations which 

* He says, vol. ill. p, 65. " On the supposition that the 
i^haii^e inducrd in the hlood i-s the ouly source of animiil lem- 
perature, and we certainly do not much err in maiting thi« 
,»U|)positioQ." 



have since been made in this department appear to 
me to render his conclusions exceedingly doubtful, to 
say the least. 

My own belief is, that heat can be, and is, evolved 
by living animal matter ; but that in animals having 
a circulation, the presence of blood properly ven- 
tilated is essential to excite the nervous system of 
the animal to develope it : — that an increase of tem- 
perature argues an increase either of its energy, or of 
the supply of arterial blood, or both ; while a de- 
crease argues the reverse. Now, although it by no 
means follows that an increased temperature in in- 
flammation may not be the result of a morbid ex- 
ertion of this energy leading to its consequent ex- 
haustion, yet I should conclude that it can hardly 
consist with an actual dimimition of those exertions 
at the time. 

I have said (p. :ii4>.), that if it be granted that in- 
flammation depends upon debility of vessels, by con- 
sequence it would follow that it should be our en- 
deavour to counteract this debility. 

I am well aware that neither Dr. Philip nor Dr. 
Hastings depart from the well-known principles of 
treatment in inflammation, which practice has estab- 
lished ; and they explain its beneficial effects upon 
their hypothesis, by saying, that it is calculated to 
reduce ihe action of the arteries, and thereby restore 
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the balance of powel* upon which the healthy per- 
fonnance of the functions depend; and that this object 
may be obtained either by removing the debility of 
the capillaries or lessening the action of the arteries ; 
I should fear that it might lead others to attempt the 
cure by the former means, as either ^ according to this 
hypothesis, is equally rational. 
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ARRANGEMENTS OF MORTIFICATION. 



BOYER. 

Gangrene from External Causet. 

] $t. From the severity, of the inflammatioQ. ' 

Phlegmon. 

Erysipelas. 
2nd. From contusion. 

a, Destroying the organization of the 

parts injured. 

b. Weakening their powers. 
3rd. From slow compression. 

4fA. From burns. 

6th. From congelation. 

Qth. From obstruction to the circulation. 

a. Obstruction to the flow of blood. 

b. return of bloody 

of lymph. 

c. From bandaging. 



w 
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Gangrene from Internal Causes. 


lit. 


From the malignity of the inflammation. 




a. Carbuncle. 




b. Malignant pustule. 




(It sometimes puts on the appearance of ery- 




sipelas.) 


2iid. 


Supervening in the course of a malignant fever. 




a. In parts previously diseased. 




b. pressed upon. 




c. from the irritation of filth. 


Srd. 


Dry gangrene. 


RlCHERAND. ^^^ 


1st. 


Gangrene from excess of action. ^^^H 


Slid. 


^^^^1 


Srd. 


^^H 


m. 


excessive contusion. ^^^^ 


5th. 


commotioD. 


6th. 


the action of a deleterious 




principle. 


7th. 


the want of action. 


8th. 


in old age. 


9(4. 


from defect in the circulating organs. 


Hebrearb, in Diet, des Sciences Medicales. 1 


\,t. 


Gangrene succeeding to acute inflammations. M 


k 


a. Anthrax. i^^^fl 
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b. Gangrenous phlegmon. 

c. erysipelas. 

d. Pemphigas. 

t, Sopie inflammations of. mucous mem* 
branes. 
, 2nd. Gangrene succeeding to .atonic inflammations, 
a.v From scorbutic affections. 

b. lymphatic distention. 

c. • contusions. 

d. bums.. 

e. cold. 

/. paralysis. 

g. old age. v 

Zrd. Gangrene from the action of deleterious sub- 
stances. 
Poisons: — . 

Animal. 
Vegetable. 
Mineral. 
Ath, Gangrene from interruption of communication 
between the part and the central organs 

a. Obstruction to the flow of arterial blood* 

b. Nervous .fluid. 

c. Venous blood and lymph. 

mh. Anomalous gangrene (under which he includes 
Mr. Potts' mortification). 

Certainly thii^ appears to be the best of the ar- 
rangements which have been offered ; nevertheless, it 



is open to some objections. Thus, in the first place, 
all gangrenes succeeding to acute inflammations are 
classed together; but many of these widely differ 
from each other in nature, and in the treatment they 
require. Mortification from contusions and burns 
are considered as consequences of atonic inflamma- 
tions; this is a point at least doubtful, and certainly, 
in the former instance, it would he dangerous to 
apply this principle in the treatment : it is also very 
clear that there is a wide difference between them 
and the others in the same division. 

M. QuEs^fAI divides gangrene into the moist and 
dry, and then proceeds to say that the former may 
rise from the following causes ; i. e.. 

Contusion. 

Stupefaction. 

Infiltration. 

Strangulation. 

Bites of venomous animals. 

Inflammation. 
^^^^H Congelation. 

^^^ Putridity. 

I But to present any thing lilie a digested scheme of 

w his work, would require an analysis of considerable 

V length : suffice it to say, that with respect to inflam- 

I mation, he altogether denies that pure inflammation 

I will produce mortification — " it has not heat enough;" 
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34il-^277; there must be some matignky in its nature, 
or acrimony ill the humours. 

I believe, myself, that the best mode of considering 
mortification upon the whole, as I have, indeed, he- 
fore stated^ is as a termination of in^ammation, and as 
such, that its different kinds, will be with mo^t advan- 
tage included under the heads in that arrangement : 
but the following may, perhaps,, be considered as a 
pretty correct list of mortifications requiring d^pecil^ 
liarity in treatment. 

1st. From contusions and lacerations. 

2nd. From ligature and bandage. 

3r^. From burns. 

4<th. From frost-bite. 

5th. From chemical poisons ; such as strong 

acids, alcalies, metallic salts, ^c. 
6th. From the stings and bites of insects and 

reptiles. 
7th. From carbuncle and carbunculous abscesses. 
8th. From erysipelas phlegmonodes biliosum. 
9th. From erysipelas oedematodes biliosum. 
lOth. From erysipelas consequent on anasarcous 

distention. 
llth. From paronychia gravis. 
fl2th. From venereal poison. 
\l3th. From mercurial poison. 
I4*th. Gangrena nosocomialis. 
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I5tk. Phagedenic ulcer or mortification in the 

labia of female infants. 

I6th. Pustule raaligne. 2. Pemphigus? 

I7th. From pressure in unsound constitutions, ^c. 

\8th. From the effects of poverty, scurvy, ^c. 

I9th. From disease of vessels. 

QOtk. From the use of unsound rye as food. 

If, indeed, there are so many kinds of mortification, 
or of inflammation terminating in mortification, which 
appears from the most careful consideration to be the 
case (and perhaps there maybe more), each of which 
requires some modification of treatment, and many — 
a plan totally dissimilar, it will follow, that altliough 
general disquisitions on mortification are highly useful, 
yet they are far from giving all the information which 
is practically required, and indeed without much 
caution and judgment may mislead. 
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No. IV. 



' Singe these sheets were sent to the press, I have 
been much instructed and gratified by a perusal of 
Mr. Travers's work On Diseases of the Eye, which 
indeed is calculated in no small degree to improve 
our views in general pathology, as well as in the 
particular class of diseai3e$ of which he especially 
treats. 

The refnarks on inflammation are important in two 
points of view : first, with reference to the organ in 
question ; secondly, to inflammation generally. The 
observations he has communicated on the use and 
abuse of blood-letting, seem highly deserving of at- 
tention, for there is no practice which in common 
cases ought to be more governed by the consideration 
of consequences, and not solely by the matter in 
hand, and where the surgeon ought not to purchaise 
eclat at the risk of future danger or inconvenience to 
his patient. His remarks on the change from the 
depleting and soothing, to the tonic, plan of treat- 
ment, are extremely valuable; and it must be re- 
membered that, as in the eye we have the advantage 
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of inspecting the processes going on, vcluti in spectdo, 
observations made on its diseases hftve the value of 
experiments coaducted in the most perfect manner. 



Since this work was printed, I have discovered 
that in two instances remarks, which I certainly be- 
lieved to be original, and have offered in such a way 
as to imply this belief, have been anticipated, and I 
am bound to acknowledge the fact. The first is re- 
specting the inflammation which ensues in cavities 
after they have been opened, and which seems to arise 
not from the admission of air as has been contended, 
nor from the stimulus of imperfection, but simply from 
the extension of the inflammation from the wound in 
the skin ; this argument I deduced from the pheno- 
mena which present themselves in compound fractures, 
and it formed a prominent feature in a paper on 
Fractures which I read to the Medical Society of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital when House Surgeon in 
1809 ; and I certainly was not at that time, nor since 
have been, aware, that any opinion so similar had been 
advanced as that which Mr. C. Bell published in his 
Operalive Surgery in 1807; nor was it remarked 
during the discussion of that paper, although, as I well 
remember, it was honoured by the attendance of some 
gentlemen of high professional ability. The second 
I find also in the same work ; it is the comparison of 
the two stages of ordinary contusions with the phe- 
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nom^na of wha^ has been called concussion. If I 
had discovered these seaming plagiarisms before, I 
should not have advanced the opinions as if they had 
been my own ; but I was only accidentally led to the 
discovery a few days since from a passage I met with 
in the Med. Rep. for March, 1821, p. 191. 

I very readily surrender the credit which I con- 
ceive does attach to these observations to the gentle- 
man who first suggested them ; and at the same time 
I need express my own concern that I should have 
been ignorant of any part of a work so well known 
to the profession as that now alluded to ; in truth, I 
have been often happy to refer tof it for information on 
the subject of operations, but have not (I confess it 
with regret) perused the introductory part as I ought. 



THE END. 
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